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CHAP, I. Page 1. 


STATE of the Commonwealth and Numbers of the People. 


Character of Perſons who began to appear in the Times of Sylla. 
Foce of Lepidus ——Sertorius harbours the Marian Party 
in Spain. I attacked by Metellus and Pompey,——His Death, 


and final Suppreſſion of the Party.——Firft Appearance of C. Julius 


Cefar.—— Tribunes begin to treſpaſt on the Laws of Sylla.——Pro- 
greſs of the Empire. Preparation: of Mitbridates. Mar with 


the Romans. —— Irruption into Bithynia.——Siege of Cyzicus —— 
Raiſed. —— Flight of Mithridates Lucullus carries the War into 


Pontus.——Rout and Diſperfion of the Army of Mitbridater. 
His Flight into Armenia. Conduct of Lucullus in the Province 
5 CHAP, I. Page 27. 


Eſcape and Revolt of the Gladiators at Capua=—Sfartacur.—— 


Action and defeat of Lentulus the Roman Conſul——aAnd of 


 Ciffius the Pretor of Gaul, —— Appointment of M. Craſſus for this 
Service. Dęſtruction of the Gladiators. Triumph of Metcllus 
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0 yn nl 1 of Pompey un MEL 
refored to thei) r former Powers, —— Conſulate of Metellus and Hor - 
tenfus.———War in Crete. — Renewal of the war in Pontur and 
Armenia. — of Tigranes, —=Negotiation with the King of 
 Parthia. Mutiny of the Roman Army. Complaints of Pyraties 

| committed i in the Roman Seat. Commiſſion propoſed to Pontpey. 

His Conduct againſt the Pirates, Hi Commiſſion" extended 
to to Phe eee againſt Mithridates, ——Defeat and Flight 
of that Prince.———Operations of Pompey in Syria.——Sicge and 

Reduction of Feruſalen,—— Death of . 


C H A. r. III. Page 80. A SAL 


uc! 


Gn — of tbe Roman Officer's of Sars Ling of 
 Confideration changed for Avarice, Rapacity, and Prodigality.— 
Laws againſt Extortion.—— Cataline, 4 Candidate Ver i. the Co 22 ; 
ib. Conſpiracy with * Autronigh, ——Competition for the Con 
ſulate. Election of Cicero and Antonius, —— Condition of the 
Times. Agrarian Law 0 of. Rullus ——Trial of Rabirius, — 
Cabals of the 7. ribunes——Of Cataline. His Flight- from . the- 
City.——Di iſcovery of bis fon Execution. 


e H A P. IV. "Page. 110. I's LA Way? 


Characler 4 the Times. —— Philoſophy.— Oppoſite: Teneti and Vo 
tarics,——Proceedings of the Senate. Tyibunate of. Metellus, , 
| Nepos, and of Cato. Propaſal ta recal Pompey, at the Head of 
his N Srſtrated. ——His ts mitts in W e ONE ins wn SS 


CH A P. W. Page 232: fv: 8 wh 


ae ee at Rome, and in the Provinces ——Fulius Cafar appoints 
ed in the Quality of an to his 1 r/t Province in Laſtania.—.— 
T Trial 


e f E N N ; 


iy} Chee Dine bites cov. a Ellas Family, to 
qualify him for. the Office of Tribut. Cafar, a Candidate for the 
Cynſulſbip. Te Triumvirate of Cæſar, Pompey, and Crafſus.. 
\ —Conſulſbip of Ceſar.—— Motion of Vatimtus, to confer on Ceſar, 8. 
—ofir-fve: Years, tie Command in Gaul. — Marriage of Pompey, to x 
Jula Cofar to: Calpurnia.——Pht of Vettius. —— Confulate 
83 N F Cicero. . 
On Exile... | 


CHAP. VI. . 178. 


cas: takes Poſe Mon in of hit Province.— Migration of the Helvetii.. 
the Winter, 1 e Concourſe of Citizens to Bis — 
2 recal Cicero, ——— Diſorders. that followed upon if. 
= Conſultations. of Pomifiey and Caſurom—— Augmentation. of the 
. Army in Gaul. Second Campaign. of Caſar. Operations on 
. the Aiſne——On the Meuſe and \Sambre.——— Battle with the Nervii. 
Sag! Attempt for. the Reftoration of Cicero.——— Controverſy re 
Laing to bis me . — 2 evi Trial of” 
OS bh of 85 TEST”: L. | 


= op OA Repulp at the Eledtion of Preurr. 
e of Fialemy. Audeter, at. Rome. Ait of, Pompey and 
ee to Caſar t. Quarters at Lucca. Renewal of their 2 
ation. Military. Operations in Cafar's Provinoe. ien: 
Tlechion of Craſſus. and Pumpey. Province. Craſſis in 
Nn Pompey in TW 8 Hot Teac ral departs 
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CH A P. "7 — 1 . e eee 


State 55 the . the eee 
Operations of Ceſar in Gaul, Germany, and Britain. State of 

| Pompey at Rome. ——Progreſs of Craſſus into Syria. Vnguom 
of Parthia.—— Invaſion of Craſſus beyond the N 
Second Invaſion f Cæſar in Britain. 5 


9310 
« 71 


CHA. P. II. 1 1 0 pO” 


Death of ali, r 
© Trial of Gabinius. Detection 'of an "infamous | Tranſathion of 


' Memmins and Ahbenobarbus,——Rtvolt of the Low Conntries.—— 


Military Execution againſt the Inhabitants of the Country between 
' the Rhine and the Meuſe, Operation: of Craſſus in Myſopotamia. 
- His Death. eber en. for me * — of Clodius. 


CH AP. II. Page 302. 


-_ 


Charafter of Pompey in Capacity of ſole Conſul. 3 of | 


Ceſar to be admitted as Candidate for the Office of Conful, without 
reſigning his Province. General Revolt of the Gaulu.— a- 

tion in that Country. Bloctade and ene 1 _— 
3D IR of Ow Army in _ F 
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..C H A P. IV. Page 332. 7 * _ 


| Ceſar remains in Gaul. — Pompey aſſumes Piſo into the Office of” 
Conſal.— Sucegſion of Servius Sulpicius and M. Claudius Mar- 
cellus. Arrangement for the Provinces. —— Motion 10 recal 
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Ceſar —Continued Debates in the Senate,—— Operation * Cæſar 

in Gaul,———Intriguet in the City.——— Affairs in the other Pro- 
vinces.———Campaign of Cicero.——Succeſſion of Confuls, ——State 
of Parties in-the City and in the Senate. Arrival of Cefar in 

Laly in the Spring. ——-Retern to Gun. Parts with tes Le- 


Siara Pompey and the Senate. Alarm of Cafar's Wige 
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ay CH A F. v. Page 37 

Return of different Officers from their Provinces.—— Decree of the 
Senate to ſuperſede Cajar.——Forbidden by the Tribunes.——— Com- - 

_ miſſion to the Conſuls and to Pompey. Their Refolutions,—— 

Flight of the Tribunes Antony and Quintus Caſſius. ——Speech of 


Ceaſar to_the Legion at _Ravenna.——Surpriſe of Ariminum. 


March of Cafar.——Flight of Pompey and the Senate, &c.— 
i Approach of Cafar,—— Embarkation and Departure of Pompey from 
 Brundifium.——— Return of Cæſar to Reme—— Paſſes by Marſeilles 
bu antg Spain.—— Campaign on the Segra.—Legions of "OE in 
Spain conducted to the Var. | 


CHAR. VI. Page 431+ 6 8 


| The he. Siege ; of M Mareilles 6 e named 


Dictator. ——Return to Rome. Mutiny at Placentia. —— Cz/ar, 
with Servilius [auricus,  Confuls,——— Forces and Diſpoſition of 
Pompey.——Departure of Cafar to Brundifum. ——Tranſports the 
firſt Divifien of his Army to Acroceraunus.——— Meſſage to Pompey, 
and their ſeveral Operations ——The Lines of Dyrrachium.—— © 
_ Ceſar baſſied in his Attempt to inveſt Pompey ——Aftion and De- 
"feat of Cæſar.— His Retreat. March of both Armies in Theſ= 
\. Jah. ——BSattle of Pharſalia. Fa. TOP 
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chene, I on the Ahern Sue in the late Abe e- 
bey Flight. — His Death. Arrival of Ceſar at Alesajidria, 
Cato, with the Fleet ans Remains of - the "Army from\ Phar- 

-. ſalia, ſteers." for Uſfrica——State: , -Raly, and gf the. Republican 
Party. Adventures \of Caſar in Egypt——Vifory.over Phar- 
naces Arrival in Italy. Mutiny of the Legiont. . Cæſar 
e into Africa.. Hi Optrations,- and Action with the Horſe 
and Irregulars- f the Enemy. I at n 
eee, f enen unn Cato. Le 
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— and Melee of the Pape —lerair 
of Parſane wmho hegen ts appear in the Timer of Syllgemm Fattion of 
Lepidus,——Sertorias harbours the Marian Pariy in Spain. 
_ attacked by Metellus and Pompey. —— His Death, and final Suppreſſion 

: of the Party.——Firft Appearance of C. Julius Geſar.——Tribuncs 
. begin to treſpaſs os the Laxs of a. —.—Fragreſt of the Empire. 
 —— Preparations of Mithridater.——War with the Roman. 
 drrvption into Bithynig.=——Sigge of Cynicus—Rajſed——Flight 
Mithridater. Lucullus carrigs the Mar into Pontus.— Rout 
and Diſperſion of the Army of Mithridater—— His Flight into Ar- 
. nike ome of 

Ak public was fo wil beeupied with the conteſt of Sylla and CHAP. 
his antagoniſts, that little elſe is recorded of the period in Wu, 2K 
which it took place. Writers have not given us any diſtinct account 

of the condition of the city, or of the number of citizens, As the 
Vor. IL B State 
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State was divided into two principal factions, the office of Cenſor 
was become too important for either party to entruſt it with their 
opponents, or even in neutral hands. The leaders of every faction, 
in their turn, mate up the rolls of the People; and diſpoſed, ene 
pleaſure, of the equeſtrian and fenstorian dignitie. 


At a ſurvey of the city, which is cmentftiged by Livy *, preceding 
the admiſſibn of the Ttalians'oh the fblls of the People, the number of 
citizens was three hundred and ninety- four thouſand three hundred 
and thirty-ſix. At another ſurvey, which followed ſoon after that 


event, they amounted, Aal to Kuſebius, to four hundred and. 
nd 


e eee 1 s that the whole acceſſion of citizens 
dred and hey, The great laughter of Romans and 46" ao 
in which it is ſaid that three hundred thoufünd men were killed, 
preceding the laſt of theſe, muſters, and the difficulty of making 
complete and accurate liſts when the citizens were ſo much diſperſed, . 
will account for the ſeemingly ſmall ĩncreaſe of their numbers.”\. .1,,., 


In this period were born, and began to enter om the ſcene of 
public affairs, thoſe perſons whoſe conduct was nom to determine 
the fate of the republic. Pompey had already diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf, and was a perſon of real conſequence.” He had beet educated · in 
the camp of his father, and, by aceident, at a very early age; and, 
before he had attained to any of the ordinary civil or political prefer- 
ments, commanded an army. Cicero, being of the ſame age, began 
to be diſtinguiſhed at the bar. He pleaded; in the ſecond conſulate 
of Sylla, the cauſe of Roſcius Amerinus, in which he was led to 
cenſure the actions of Chryſogonus and other favourites of the Dic- 
tator, and, by his freedom in that inſtance, gained 79575 honour ta 
himſelf. | wr . 1 
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Ceæſur: nom connected with the family of Cinna, whoſe daughter he © gen 
had married, and being nearly related to the elder Marius, who hadi 
married his aunt narrowly eſcaped the ſword of the prevailing party. 
Being commandled to ſeparate from his wife, he retained her in de- 


fiance of this order, and for his contumacy was put in the liſt of the 
 rofſeribed. He was ſaved, however, by the interceſſion of ſome 
common friends, whoſe requeſt in his favour Sylla granted, with that 
memorable ſaying, Beware of him: there is many a Marius in the 
i perſon of that young man.“ A circumſtance which marked at 
once the penetration of Sylla and the wy e of n extra 
ordinary character, in Ceſar, -- aner nt enn. L 6 
Marcus Porcius, eee eee 1 
years younger than Cæſur, and being carly an orphan, was educated 
an the houſe of an uncle, Lixius Druſus. While yet a child, liſten- 
ing to the converſation of the times, he learned that the claim of the 
Italian allies, then in agitation, was dangerous to the Roman com- 
monwealth. Pompedius Silo, who: managed the claim for the Ita- 


hans, amuſing himſelf with the young Cato, preſſed him with ca- 


reſſes to intercede with his uncle in their behalf; and, finding that 
he was not, to be won by flattery, likewiſe tried in vain to intimidate 
him by chreatening to throw him from the window. If this were 
2 man, he ſaid, I believe We ſhould obtain no ſuch favour. "In 
the. height of Sylla's military executions, when his portico was 
crowded. with perſons who brought the heads of the proſcribed to 
be exchanged for the reward that was offered for them, Cato being 
„ his aſked, if ©, no-one hated this man 
enough to killhim? , © No, K 


« _ him.“ Then give me a ſword,” ſaid the boy, and J will 
„ kill him.“ Such were the early indications of characters which 


afterwards became ſo conſpicuous in the commonwealth. 35 
B 2 | With 
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t they fear him ſtill more than they 
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THE PROGRESS/AND) TERMINATION 


With the unprecedetited degradation of the Tribune Odtavius, and 


parties at Rome, a ſcene of injuties and retaliations, with intervals 
of anarchy and violent uſutpation, which muſt have ſpeedily ended in 
the ruin of the commonwealth, if the ſword had not paſſed at laſt into 
2 employed it eee eee, 
the avenging of private wrong. % cbt wot 

10 is indeed probable, that none of 6 wen in theſe bond Genes 
had a deliberate intention to ſubvert the government, but all of them 
treated the forms of the commonwealth with too little reſpect; and, 
to obtain ſome revenge of the wrongs which they themſelves appre+ 
hended or endured, did not fcruple in their turn to violate the laws of 
their country. But to, thoſe who wiſhed to preſerve the common» 
wealth, the experience of fifty years was now ſufficient to ſhow, that 
attempts to reſtore the laws by illegal methods, and to terminate ani- 
moſities by retorted injuries and provocations were extremely vain. 
The exceſs of the evil had a' tendency to exhauſt its ſource, and 
parties began to nauſeate the dranght of which they had been made 
ſo plentifully to drink. There were, nevertheleſs, ſome dregs in the 
bottom of the cup, and the ſupplies of faQtion which were brought 
by the riſing generation, were of a mixture more dangerous than 
choſe of the former age. The example of Sylla, who made bimſelf 
lord of the commonwealth by means of & military force, and the 7 15 
eurity with which he held his uſurpation during pleaſure, had 4 


more powerful effect in exciting the thirſt of dominion, than the po- 


litical uſes which he made of his power or his magnanimity in re- 
ſigning it, had to reſtrain or to correct the effects of that dangerous 
precedent. Adventurers accordingly aroſe, who, without prowo- 
cation, and equally indifferent to the intereſts of party as they were 


to thoſe of the republic, proceeded, withacool and deliberate purpoſe, to 
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While Sylla was yet alive, Eemillus Lepidus, a man of profligate 
ambition, but of mean capacity; ſupported by the remains of the po- 
pular faction, ſtood for the Conſulate, and was choſen, together with cc. 
Q. Lutatius Catulus, the ſon of him who, with Marius, triumphed 
e eee ee eee enge ee ANN rr g 
eee | 

© Pompey had openly declared for Lepidus, and was told upon that 
54 by Sylla, that he was ſtirring the embers bf a fire which 
would in the end conſume the republic. After the death of Sylla it 
appeared, from a mark of diſapprobation well known to the Romans, 
chat of not being mentioned in his will, that Pompey had loft his 
efteem. This prudent young man, however, in oppoſition to Le- 
pidus and others, who wiſhed to infult the memory of Sylla, was 
among the firlt in recommending and performing the honours that 
Wele palt'to his remains. | 

Lepidus, upon his acceſſion to the Conſulate, moved for a recal 


4 
* 
TY 
5 


of the proſcribed exiles, a reſtitution of the forfeited lands, and a 


repeal of all the ordinances of the late Dictator. This motion was 
formally oppoſed by Catulus; and there enſued between the two Con- 
ſuls a debate which divided the city. But the party of the Senate 
prevailed to have the motion rejected. 


50 the allotment of provinces the Tranſaſpine Gaut had fallen to 
Lepidus; ; and, upon his motion being rejected in the aſſembly of the 


People, although i it had been ſom time the practice for Conſuls to 


remain at Rome during their continuance in office, he prepared to 


leave the city, in order to take poſſeſſion of his province. This reſo- 
lution, as it implied great impatience to be at the head of an army, 
gave ſome jealouſy to the Senate, who dieaded the deſigns of a 
M a ö i N C ſul 
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BODE Conſul deſirous to join military power with his civil authority. They 
—— *recolleted the progreſs of ſedition which began with the Gracehi and 
© _ Apuleius raiſing popular tumults, and ended with Marius and Sylla 
leading Conſular armies in the city, and fighting their battles in the 
A ſtreets. And in this point the deciſive ſpirit of Sylla, although 
it may have ſnatched the common wealth from the flames by which 
it began to be eonſumed, yet ſhowed) the way to its ruin in the means 
which he employed to preſerve it. The Senators were willing that 
Lepidus ſhould depart from the city; but they had the precaution to | 
exact from him an oath, that he ſhould not diſturb the public peace. 
This oath, to avoid the appearance of any particular hin 
they likewiſe exacted from his colleague *. | HH ORD 
| Lepidus, - notwithſtanding; his oath, wing nina in a hig Drgnines, 
made preparations for war; and, thinking that his oath; was | bind- 
ing only while he remained in office, determined to remain in Gaul 
at the head of his forces until the term was expired. The Se- 
nate, in order to remove him from the army, appointed him to 
preſide at the election of his ſuccceſſor. But he neglected the ſum- 
mons which was ſent to him for this purpoſe, and the year 'of tho 
preſent Conſuls was by this means ſuffered to elapſe, before any clec- 
tion was made. n 
The ordinary ſucceſſion being thus Wir dhe the Senate named 
Appius Claudius, as Interrex, to hold the elections, and at the ſame 
time deprived Lepidus of his command in Gaul. Upon this inform- 
ation he haſtened to Italy with the troops he had already aſſembled, 
and greatly alarmed the republic. The Senate gave to Appius Claudius, 
and to Catulus, in the quality of Proconſul, the uſual charge to watch 
over the ſafety of the State. Theſe officers accordingly, without delay, 
collected a military force, while Lepidus advanced through Etruzia, 
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3 Appian. de Bell; Civ. lib. . bid. 1 
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with the conſular power. In oppoſition to this treaſonable act of Le- 
pidus, the Senate republiſh ed the law of Plauti us, by which the 
Prætors were required, in the ordinary courſe of juſtice; to take cog- 


niꝛance of all attempts to levy: war againſt the State, and joined to it 
an additional clauſe or reſolution of their own, obliging thoſe magi- 


ſtrates to receive accuſations a} treaſoin on e as well as on 
dana buſineſs.” , 11 
' Mean time Lepidus advanced to the Tr of Rome, ſeized the Ja- 


iculum and one of the bridges that led to the city. He was met by 


Catulus in the Campus Martius, repulſed and routed. All his party | 


diperſed ; he himſelf fled to Sardinia, and ſoon after died. © His ſon, 
a young man, with part of the army, "retired to Alba, and was there 
ſoon after taken, and ſuffered for a treaſon | in which he was as engaged 
by his father. 

Marcus Brutus, the Biber of him who, in | the continuation of theſe 
troubles, Herd fell at Philippi, having joined with . Lepidus i in 
this raſhiand profli pare attempt againſt the republic, was obliged at 


NMantua to ſurrender himſelf to Pompey, and, by his orders, was 


put to death. But the moſt conſiderable part the army of Lepidus 
penetrated, under the conduct of Perperna, into Spain, and joined 


Sertorius, who was now become the refuge of one party in its diſtreſs, 
as Sylla had formerly been of the other. In this province accordingly, | 
white peace began to be reſtored in ttaly, a ſource of new troub 

was opening for the State. The prevailing party in the city was 


willing to grant an indemnity,' and to ſuffer all proſecution, on ac- 


count of the late offences, to drop; the extreme to which Sylla had 
carried the ſeverity of his executions, - ee pn egg 


; Wm 


Before the arrival of Lepidus with his arty in lay Mithridates 


2 to obtain from the Senate a ratification of the treaty he had 


7 concluded 


7 


and publiſhed a manifeſts, in which he invited all the friends of C H,A r. 


| Kberty't6 join him, and made a formal demand of being re- inveſted 
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* On? K canchuded with Sylla: but upon a complaint from Arioharzanes, that 


— 


the king of Pontus had not himſelf performed his part of that tresty u 


the complete reſtitution, of Cappadocia, he was directed to give full 


ſatisfaction on this point before his negotiation at Rome could prœcetil. 
He accordingly complied; but by the time his ambaſſador brought 
the report, the Romans were ſo much occupied by the war they had to 
maintain againſt Lepidus and his adherents, that they had no leiſure 
for foreign affairs. This intelligence encouraged Mithridates to 
think of renewing the war. Senſible that he could not rely on a 
permanent peace with the Roman republic, he had already provided 
an army, not ſo conſiderable in reſpect to numbers as that which he 
formerly had, but more formidable by the order and diſcipline he had 
endeavoured to introduce on the model of the legion. He flattered 
himſelf that the diſtraction under which the Romans now. bou 

at home, would render them unable to reſiſt his forces in Alia. At 
give him an opportunity to remove the only obſtruQtion that 

to his own conqueſts. He avoided, in the time of a negotiation, and 
without the pretext of a new. provocation, to break out into open 
hoſtilities ; but he encouraged his ſon-in-law Tigranes, king of Ar- 
menia to make war on the Roman allies in his neighbourhood, and 


thereby laid the foundation of a quarrel which he might either adopt. | 
or decline at pleaſure, _ This prince accordingly, being then building, 


a city, under the name of Tigranocerta, for which he wanted-inha» 
bitants, made an incurſion into the kingdom of Cappadocia, carried 
E Gane-of ape eaters. mp 
his new ſettlement. _ n you) 


Soon after. this Inflation of thr. pee eib 0 | 


have the co-operation of ſome of the parties into Which the Reman 
State was divided, entered into a treaty with Sertorius, and wiſhed, 
in concert with this general, to execute the project of a march, by a 
route aſterwards practiſed by the Barbatians who invaded the Roman 


- empire. . 
11 g 


— 


or r ,ẽe 


etüpire From the ſores of the Euxin it appeared eaſy to paſß ber CH '& . 


and bf n, by making war Waun in their 
own country. 35] reid wid eie bf 44 fo, (hay Herr aig 
Sertotlus, ho had erected the ſtandard of the | Apa in Spat 
give refuge to the Roman exlles from every quarter, and was — 
at the head of a formidable power, compoſed of Italians as well as 
nativeb of chat country. By his birth and abilities he had pretenfions 
to the "higheſt preferments of the State, and had been early diſtin- 
guithed as 4 ſoldier, qualified either to plan or to execute. He was 
attached to Marius in the time of the Cimbric 1 war, and became 2 
party with this leader in his quarrel with Sylla. His animoſity to 
the latter was increaſed by the mutual oppoſition of their intereſts in 
the purſuit of civil preferments. At the beginning of the civil war 
gertorius took an active part, but ſhowed more reſpect to the con- 
tution of his country, and more mercy to thoſe who were oppoled' 
5 vim, than either of his affociates Marius or Cinna. When his' 
were in poſſefſion of the government, he was appointed ts! 
cothmand'in Span, and, after the ruin of their affairs in Italy, with- 
dibw into that Province. He was teceived as a Roman governor; 
but, ſoon. after the other party prevailed in Italy, was attacked on their 
part by Caius Aririfus, who” came with a proper force to diſlodge 
Him. He had eſtabliſed poſts on the Pyrences' for the ſecurity of 
his province; but the officer to whom they were entruſted being aſ- 
ſuſinated; and the ſtations deſerted, the enemy had free acceſs om 
that fide. Not in condition to maintain” himſelf any longer m 
Spain, he embarked With what forces he had at Carthagena, and 
continued for ſome years, with à ſmall ſquadron of Cilician giners, 
to ſubſiſt by the ſpoils of Affica and the contiguous Goats.” In this" 
ſtate of his fartunes he formed a project to viſit the Fortunate Iſlands, 
and if à ſettlement could be effected there, to bid farewel for ever to 
Vor. II. C i the 


e eee Adriatic," and once more to repeat the operations of.. 


1 hd cho Roman world; to its fiQions, its diviſions, and its troubles· But 
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the alliance of that prince by any conceſſions injurious to the Roman 
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A whit he was about to ſet ſail in ſearch of this famous retreat in the ohn, 
he received an invitation from the unſubdued nativgs of Luſitamia to 
become cheir leader. At their head his abilities ſoon made him coti- 
ſpicuoua. He affected to conſider the Luſitanians as the Senate and 
People of Rome, treating the eſtabliſhment of Sylla in Italy as a mere 
uſurpation. Lie himſelf took the enſigns of a Roman 'officer of 

State; ſelected three hundred of his followers, ta whom he gave the, 
title of Senate, and in all his tranſactions with foreign nations, aſ- 
ſumed the name and ſtile of the Roman Republic. In treating with 
Mithridates he refuſed to eede the province of Aſia, or to purchaſe 


empire, of which nn as the 
legal head. 143 SABRE 
While Sertorius was adding this farce, the ee foonidible 
power, the late acceſſion he had gained by the junction uf ſome: of 
the Marian forces under the, command of Perperna, and his ſuppoſed 
preparations. to make a deſcent upon. Italy, gave an alarm at Rome. 
Metellus had been ſome time employed againſt him in Spain; but 
being ſcarcely able to keep the field, his oppoſition tended only to 
augment the reputation of his antagoniſt. The Conſuls lately elected 
were judged unequal to this war, and the thoughts, of all men were 
turned on Fompey, Who, though. yet in no public character, nor 
arrived at the legal age of ſtate preferments, had the addreſs on this, 
as on many other occaſions, to make himſelf be pointed at as the 
only perſon who. could; effectually ſerve. the republic. He was ac- 
cordingly, with. the title of Proconſul, joined to Metellus.in the con- 
duct of the war in Spain. It no doubt facilitated. the career of this 
young man's pretenſions, that few men of difinguiſhed abilities ware. 


Claudius, in e this- motion, al- fd, that Pompey ould be fot pro Con- 


| . inignifcance of bach Conſuls, ſulibus., 


gow 
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mow in view to ſuſtain che fortunes of che republic. Such men, of a 
whatever party, had always, in their turns, been the firſt victims of oF. 0X 
the. late violent amaſſacres ; and the party of Sylla, which was now = 
the republic when conſidered as. a) nurſery of eminent men, had 
rr in the ſuperiority of its leader, who was 
hbimſelf equal to all its affairs, and taught others to conſide and obey, 
not to act for themſelves. Pompey was not of an age to have ſuffer- 
ed. from this influence. He came into the party in ita buſieſt 
time, and had been entruſted with ſeparate commands. He had al- 
ready obtained for himſelf part of that artificial conſideration which, 
though ĩt cannot be ſupported without abilities, often exceeds the de- 
gree of merit on which it is founded; and this conſideration to the 
end of his life he continued to augment with much attention and 
many concerted intrigues. He had a genius for war, and was now 
about to improve it in 2, 
whoſe lefſons were rough but inſtructive. n „ nin 
{Pompey having made the levies deſtined e paſſed 
the Alpe by a ne route, and w the firſt Roman general who made 
his way into Spain through Gaul and the Pyrennees Soon after 
bis arrival, a legion that covered the foragers of his army was inter- | 
cepied. and cut off by the enemy. Sertorius was engaged in the ſiegg 
of» Laura. Pompey advanced to relieve it. Sertorius, upon his , . 
proach, took poſt on an eminence. Pompey prepared to attack him 
and the beſieged had hopes of immediate relief. But Sertorius had 5 
made his diſpoſition in ſuch a manner, that Pompey could not ad- 
vance without expoſing his own. rear to à party that was placed to 
pehind .as well: as before him; and Pompey, ſeeing his danger, 
choſe - to withdraw, leaving the town. of Laura to fall into the 
enemy's hands, while he himſelf continued a ſpectator of the ſiege, 
and of the deſtruction of the place, After this unſucceſsful be- 
be C 2 ginning 
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1 0% K Signing of the Mar, he was; obliged. to, retire into Gaul for dhe, 
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Winter auH⁰αοjů̊m 0 65 lt %% „ eie of Hecht on 
The following year, Ca. Oi and C. Scribonius Curio: being 


Conſuls, Pompey fil remained in his d; and, having ge- 
paſſed the Pyrennees, directed his march to join Metellus. Sertorius 


lay on the Sucro *, and wiſhed to engage him before the junction ; and 


Pompey, on his part, being deſirous to reap the glory of a ſeparate vie- 
tory; an action enſued, in which the wing on which Pompey fought 
was defeated by Sertorius ; but the other wing had the vi ary ober 


Perperna. As Sertorius was about to renew the action on the following 


day, he was prevented by the arrival of Metellus. If the ald v. 
«, man had not interpoſed,“ he ſaid, & I ſhould have Whip the hoy! 
and ſent him back to his ſchools at Rome!?? +7 ffn 
without any memorable event, until it ended by the death of Serd/! 
torius, who, at the inſtigation of Perperna, vras hetrayed and ufa 
finated by a few of his own attendants. Perperna; havimg vr m 
Sertorius by this baſe action; put hümſelf at che head bf ue um, 
and endeavoured to keep chem united, at leaſt until he- ſhout: be 
able to purchaſe his peace at Rome. He was, however, deſerted by 


numbers of his own people, and at laſt ſurpriſed by Pompey] and fim 


He had made offers to diſcloſe the ſeerets of the party; and to produce 
the correſpondence which many of the principal eitizens at Rm 
held with Sertorius, inviting him to return into Italy, and promiſimg 
to join him with a formidable power. The letters were ſecured by 
Pompey, and, without being opened, were burned. So maſterly un 
aQ of prudence, in a perſon who was yet conſidered as a young man, 
1e ENS nn: It MAP a? eee all che remains 
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to a ſituation in which they were aſſured of impunity and cbn- Cp” 


- calmdmpeluinndind a) pars ur uu; nyt gut evilet af Tr 


_ "Wh Phmpey was tits gatheting laurelbs itt th B08; Cæ Fitts” 
| Gg MeiogHlowhftes! yeats yeutiger, that is, eventychees Nele 
of (tige, was returned from Aſia; and, to make ſome trial of his 
parts, lad un aceufmion agaitiſt Dolubella, late Proconful of Mace 

dtata; for oppreſſſon and exrertion in his provinde · Cotta and Her- 


tenſtus, nppeariug for the defendant, procured his acquittaR/” Cieerèb 


ſryaj chuit he himſelf was then returned from a journey he had made 
into Nſia, and was preſent at this trial. The following year Caſt 
leftu Rome; with intention to paſs ſome time under à celebrated 

maſter of rhetoric at Rhodes. In his way he Was taken by pirates, 
Mag Sana Re deere ende 

ee dS theovpiieres; ene yet in' their hands, 3 
vuld / puniſhꝭ their infolence ; and he now told them to expect che 
performance of his promiſe. || Upon being ſet on ſhore, he aſſembled 
and anmed ſome veſſels on the coaſt, purſued and took his captors. 

Leaving his priſoners where he landed, he haſtened to Junius Bilanus, 
the Procanful of Bythinia, and applied for an order to have them 
execmed ; but being. refuſed by this officer, he made his way back 
with ſtill : greater diſpatch, and, before any inſtructions could arrive 
to the contrary, had the pirates nailed to the croſs. Such lawleſs 
banditti had long infeſted the ſeas of Aſia and of Greece, and fur 
niſhed at times no inconſiderable employment to the arms of the xe- 
public. Servilius Vatia, who afterwards hore che ue 
had-lately been employed againſt them; and, after clearing the ſeas; | 
extearoured Berit aer or ſecure their parts.and Rropg holds 
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BOOK on ſhore. They, nevertheleſs, recovered-this blow, und continued 


3 to appear at intervals in new ſwarms; and to the great interruption 
of commerce by ſea, and of all the communications in the empire. 


Under the reformations of Sylla, which, by diſarming the tribu- 
nitian power, in a great meaſure thut up the ſource of former diſ- 


orders, the repuhlic was now reſtored to ſome degree of tranquillity, 
and reſumed its attention to the ordinary objects of peace; The 
bridge on the Tiber, which had been erected of wood, was takefi 
down and rebuilt with ſtone; bearing the name of Emilius, one of 
the Queſtors under whoſe inſpection the fabric had been reared j ant 
28 a public work of ſtill greater conſequence, it is mentioned;/ cat u 


treatiſe on agriculture, the production of Mago a Carthaginian, and in 
the language of Carthage, was, by the expreſs orders of the Senate; 
now tranſlated into Latin. At the reduction of Carthage, the Ro- 


mans were yet governed by huſbandmen, and, amidſt che literary 
ſpoils of that city, this book alone, conſiſting of twenty-eight! rolls 
or volumes, was ſuppoſed to'merit-public attention, and was ſecured 

for the State. A number of perſons. ſkilled in the Punic language, | 


. wipes Fees once 


employed in'tranflating it **. 


The calm, however, which the republic enjoyed under "the af- 


442] 


cendant of the ariſtocracy, was not altogether undiſturbed; ' Ta tlie 
Confulate of Cn. Octavius and C. Scribonius Curio, the Tribune Li- 
cinius made an attempt to recover the former powers of the office. 
He ventured, in preſence of both the Conſuls, to harangue the 
People, and exhorted them to reaſſume their antient rights. As a 
circumſtance which ſerves to mark tlie petulant boldneſs of theſe 
men, it is mentioned that the Conſul Octavius, on this becafſon, be- 


iner | ib. avi cog. 


ing ill, was muffled up, and covered with a dreſſing which brought 
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flies 
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flies in great numbers about him. - His colleague Curic, having made © 2 
a vchement ſpeech, at. che cloſe of it, the Tribune valled out to O- 9 
vius, , Jou never ean repay your colleagues ſervice of this- day; 
be had not been neat you, while be made this proc, ana be 
*. the air ſo much with his geſticulations, the flies mult by this time 
& have eaten you up. The ſequel is imperfeQly known; but 
X the; diſpute appears, to have been carried to a great height, and to 
haye ended in a tumult, in which the Tribune, Licinius was killed; . 
Upon a review of Sylla's acts intended to. reſtore the authority af 
the Senate, it may be queſtioned, whether that clauſe in the law re- 
lating to the Tribunes, by which all perſons having accepted of this 
affice were excluded from any further preferment in the State, may 
not have had. an ill effect, and required correction. It rendered the 
Tribunate an object only to the meaneſt of the Senators, , who, upon 
their, acceptance of it, ceaſing to have any pretenſions to the higher 
offices, of State, were, by this means, depriyed of any intereſt in the 
government, and exaſperated againſt the higher dignities of the 
commonwealth. Aurelius, Cotta, one of the Conſuls that. fucceeded v. be wn | 
Cn. OQavius, and Curio, moved perhaps. by this. conſideration, pro- C Aurelius 
poſed. to have that clauſe, repealed, and: was. warmly. ſupported. ©*** 
by; the, Tribune Opimius, who, contrary to the prohibition lately en- 
aQed, ventured to harangue the People; and for this offence, at the 
expiration of his office, was tried and condemned * 
By the defects which the People began to apprehend in their pron 
= inſtitutions, or by the part which their demagogues began to 
the ariſtocracy, the Roman. State, after a very ſhort-reſpite, 
5 to relapſe. i into its former troubles, and was again to exhibit. 
the curious ſpeckacle of a nation. divided againſt itſelf, broken. and 
diſtratted. i in its councils, which nevertheleſs prevailed, poll ie, ope⸗ 
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* up in this ſchool, all foreign affairs were committed with 


They were factious and turbulent in their competition for power 


. effect of convulſions which ſhook the commonwealth itſelf to ĩts baſe; 


and, whit is till"J6fs to be paraleled in the Hiſtory of mänkind, Was 
t5"exhibit the ſpectacle of u nation, "Which proceeded e, 
abroad with a ſucceſs that may be imputed in a great meaſure to its 
diviſions at home. * enn t eee 
War, in the Pry of its operations, if 11 even in the 
of its plans, is more likely to ſucceed under ſingle men than 
numerous councils.” The Roman conſtitution, though far Bs an 


arrangement proper to preſerve domeſtic peace and rranquillity y 
was an excellent nurſery of ſtateſmen and warriors, To pere 


little reſponſibility and leſs controul. The ruling paſſion," even of 
the leaſt virtuous citizens, during ſome ages, was the ambition 


conſiderable, and of riſing to the higheſt dignities of the State 


home. They enjoyed the condition of monarchs in the provitiees; 
but they valued this condition only as it furniſhed them wich the be- 
caſion of triumphs, and contributed' to their importance at Rome. 


and honours in the capital; but, in order the better to ſupport that 


very conteſt, were faithful and inflexible in maintaining afl the 
pretenſions of the State abroad: Thus Sylla, though deprived of his 


command by an act of the oppoſite party at Rome, and with many 


of his friends, who eſcaped from the bloody hands of their perſecutors, 
condemned and outlawed, ſtill maintained the part of a Roman 

ficer of ſtate, and preſcribed to Mithridates, as might have been 

pected from him in the moſt undiſturbed exerciſe of his. trust. Ser 
torius, in the ſame manner, acting for the oppoſite faction, in lome 
meaſure preſerved a ſimilar dignity of character, and refuſed to make 
conceſſions unworthy of the Roman republic. Contrary to the fate 
of _ nations, where the ſtate | ie weak, while the conduct of indi- 
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viduals, is regular 3/here theiState ens in vigour, while che conduct o. 4 f. 
of individuals was in the higheſt degree itregular and wild. - ef 


{The reputation, as well as the arms of the Romans, procured them 


deceſhons of territory without labour, and without expence. King- 


C37 498-7 


merly by the will of Attalus; that of Cyrene by the will of Ptolomy 
Appion; and that of Bithynia, about this time, by the will of 
| 6 the ſame. effect, princes and ſtates, where they 
did not make any formal ceſſion of their ſovereignty, did ſome- 


by ſoliciting grants from the Romans, of which the world now 


ſeemed to acknowledge the validity, by having recourſe to them 
as the baſis of tenures by which they held their poſſeſſions. Iu 


chemmſelves as ſubjects or dependants of the Roman People, having 
Paſſed two years at Rome, waiting deciſions of the Senate, and ſoli- 
citing a grant of the kingdom of Egypt, on meme 
Pteſj,Vsß gd noob hints 1 4-416; d ee 
In Aſia, by theſe means, eee eee ruin 
of thoſe who had formerly oppoſed its progreſs. The Macedonian 


nue, in the monarchy of Syria, was now broke off, or extindt. The 


beingdom itſelf, conſiſting of many provinces, began to be diſmem» 
dered; on the defeat of Antiochus at Sipylus, by the defection of 


provincial governors and tributary princes, who, no longer a- 


by the power of their former maſter, entered into a correſpond» 
ence with the Romans, and were by them acknowledged as ſor 
vereigns. In this manner the ſtates of Armenia, long ſuhject 
to the Perſians, and afterwards' to the Macedonians, . now. be- 


complete. this. revolution, the natives of Syria, weary of the. dege- 
neracy and weakneſs of their own court, of the-irregularity-of the 
ſucceſſion to the throne of their own' kingdom; weary of the fre- 
Vor. IL D 2 quent 


were bequeathed to them by will; as that of Pergamus for- 


what equivalent, by ſubmitting their rights to diſcuſſion at Rome, and 


this manner, the ſons of the laſt Antiochus, king of Syria, ſtated 


came the ſeat of à new. monarchy under Tigranes. And, o 
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to wield a ſceptre which the deſcendants. of Seleucus were no longer 
in condition to hold. This prince, accordingly, extended his king- 
an © — ho een nem itſelf as one of 


"2 
ns divifionsns n N lb an bis: nog 


e eee 2 re- 
eſtabliſh their province in the Leſſer Aſia: and under the auſpices 
of Servilius, who, from his principal acquiſition in thoſe parts, had 


the name of Ifauricus, were extending their limits on / the, ſide f 


Cilicia, and were haſtening to the ſovereignty of that coaſt, when 
their progreſs was ſuddenly checked by the re- appearance of an 
n who had already given them much trouble in that quarter: 

MNlichridates, king or Pontus, who appears to have revived. in| his 


on breaſt the animoſities of Pyrrhus and of Hannibal againſt the 


Romans, had never ceaſed, ſince the date of his laſt mortifying treaty 
with Sylla, to deviſe the means of renewing the war. Hawing 
attempted in vain to engage Sylla in a league with himſelf againſt 
the Romans, he made a ſimilar attempt on Sertorius in Spain. A. 
fecting to conſider this fugitive, with his little Senate, as heads of the 


republic, he preſſed for a ceſſion of the Roman province in Aſia in 


his own favour, and in return offered to aſſiſt the followers of Ser- 


torius with all his forces in the recovery of Italy. In this negotiation; 


however, he found, as has been already. remarked, that whoever 
aſſumed the character of a Roman officer of ſtate, ſupported it 
with a like inflexible dignity. Sertorius refuſed to diſmember the 
empire, but accepted of the proffered aid from Mithridates, and 
agreed to ſend him Roman e e 0 OE 
diſcipline of his army. x ec 4 


The king of Pontus, now "HR on EY ths for which fs 
common in extenſive and barbarous ag 88 of relying intirely 


n eme bbs aj no | 
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on numero, inſtead of diſcipline and military" fill, propoſed to form © H, N 7. 
2. more regular army than that which he had aſſembled in the former — 


war; aud, however little fucceſsful in his endeavours, meant to rival 


his enemy in every particular of their diſcipline, inthe uſe of their 


weapons, and in the form of their legion. With troops beginning to 
make theſe reformations, and amounting to one hundred and twenty 
Romans, and, without reſiſtance, took poſſeſſion of Cappadocia and 
Phrygia, beyond the bounds they had ſet to his kingdom. As he 
was to act both by ſea and by land, he began with cuſtomary oblations 
to Neptune and to Mars.” To the firſt he made an offering of a ſplendid 


carriage, drawn: by white horſes, which he precipitated and ſunk in 


the ſea ; to the other he made a facrifice, which, as deſcribed by the 
hiſtorian „ filled the ĩmagination more than any of the rites uſually 
practiſed by antient nations. The king, with his army, aſcended 
the higheft mountain on their route, formed on its fummit a great pile 
of d, of which. he himſelf laid the firſt materials, and ordered 
the fabric to be raiſed in a pyramidical form to a great height. The top 
was loaded with offerings of honey, milk, oil, wine, and perfumes. 
As ſoon as it was finiſhed, the army around it began the ſolemnity 
with a feaſt, at the end af, which the pile was ſet on fire, and in pro- 
portion as the heat increafed, the army extended their circle, and 


came down from the mountaia. Ihe flames continued to aſcend for. 


many days, and were ſeen, it is nn 
ſtadia, or above a hundred miles Mute” a 


After his: ſolemnity was over, Mithridates 1 


mate and to unite in a common zeal for his cauſe the different nations 
that were collected from remote parts of the empire, to form his 


army. nn he enumerated OF OS PL PRs 
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en had raiſed his kingdom d0 its preſent pitch of greatnęſe, andixepre- 
1 ſented the numerous vices of the enemy with whom he was now to 
engage, their diviſions at e and}; te. eee, 
avarice, and inſatiable Juſt of do nion. 4.7 ee ek 
The Romans were ſome time undetermined: whom they ſhould 
"mph againſt this formidable enemy. Pompey, being ſtill in Spain» 
ſaw. with-regret this ſervice likely to fall to the ſhare of another ; _ 
and he had his partizans at Rome who would have gladly put 
off the nomination of any general to this command, until he him- 
ſelf could arrive with his army to receive it. He accordingly 
about this time wrote a letter to the Senate, complaining, in 
petulant terms, of their neglect, and of the ſtraits to which the 
troops under his command were reduced for want of pay and pro- 
viſions, and threatening, if not ſpeedily ſupplied, to march into 
Italy. The Conſul Lucullus, apprehending the conſequence of Pom- 
pey's preſence in Italy, at the head of an army, and wiſhing not to 
furniſh him with any pretence for leaving his preſent propigice,: had 
the army in Spain completely ſupplied, and, at the fame time, took 
proper meaſures to ſupport his own pretenſions to the command in 
Aſia. From his rank as the Conſul in office, he had a natural claim 
to this ſtation; and from his knowledge of the country and of the 
war with this very enemy, in which, he had already borne. ſome 
part under an 55 e en to nen nenen 
merits. 0 rb HW Pod 467 THE? 
vide Ciceronis in Lucullo, e. 1 & 2. might be formed in this manner; and it le 
Plutarch. in Lucull. initio. edit. Lond, probable, that ned 10 Legi by ll 66 
8 * vol. iii p. 137. which was ed to Lucullus by 8 
Cicero is often quoted to prove that Lu- were civil emp oyment. He is E 
cullus, at this time, was a mere novice in having charge of the coinage with na 
war, and owed the knowledge by which he Sylla paid his army, and of the fleet with 
came to be diſtinguiſhed, to ſpeculation and which he tranſported them into Aſta: bat 
ſtudy, not to experience. It is obſeryed by it is not to be, ſuppoſed, that theſe 


lord Bolingbroke, that Cicero had an in- only operations confided by Sylla to a lieu- 
tereſt in having it ien W e tenant of ſo much abil i. 


5 | | When 
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When the/Provindes eme t6/be'difiibvited; the'difieultice which CHAP. 


plelented themſelves in Aſia were thought-t6 require the preſenee ——, 


both che Confuls. The Kingdom of Bythinia; which hai-been lately 
bequeathed to che Romans, was in danger of being invaded before 
they could obtain a formal poſſeſſion of this inheritance; at the ſame 
Title that the enemy, by whom they were threatened, was not likely 
6 limit tus Gperations to the attack of that country. Of the Conſuls, 
| — Uybihlae's ſeize on tlie Kingdom of Bythinia, and Lu- 
cullus to lead che army againſt Mithridates wherever elſe he ſhould 
arty the war. Cotta fet out immediately for his province- Lu- 
cullus, beitig detained in making the neceſſary levies, followed ſome 
Aimé afterwards); but before his arrival in Aſia, the king of Pontus 
Had already invaded Bythinia, defeated the forces of Cotta, and 
bbligech kim to take refuge in Chaloedonia. The king of Pontus, being 
füperior both by fea and by land, over- rat the country in the neigh- 
| bourh60d of this place; and, having broke the chain which thut'up 
he mouth of the harbour; he entered and burnt ſome Roman gallies, 
"which were ſtatiohed there. Not thinking it adviſeable to attack the 
to n of Chalcedonia, he turned his forces againſt Cyicus, a-port on 
the Propontis, blocked up the place both by ſea and by land; and, 
being well-Provided with battering engines, and the other neceſſaries 
Ufa ſiege, lie had Hopes of being ſoon able to reduce it by ſtorm. 
The inhabitants, nevertheleſs, prepared for their diere in ug 
ation of being ſpeedily relieved by the Romans. 5 
Such was the ſtate of affairs when Lucullus ROPER in Ada; Wl 
.nvitie/folnes! his new levies to the legions which had ſerved under 
Fimbria, and to the other troops already in the province, he aſſembled 
an arnry of about thirty thouſand men, with which he advanced to 
re-eſtabliſh Cotta in his province, and to relieve the town of Cyzicus. 
The King of Pontus, being elated by bis ſucceſſes, and by the fupe- 
riority of his numbers, gave no attention to the motions of Lucul- 
E | A : has, 
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ods wha ene ia gin: poſſeſſion of the heights in his tearp lam $6 
—ceut off his principal ſupplies of proviſions and forage. Truſting, 
however, that his magazines would not be exhauſted before he ſhould 
have forced the town of Cyzicus to ſurrender, he continued the 
Kege. But his engines not being well ſerved, and the defetice being 
obſtinate, his army began to be diſtreſſed for want of proviſions,” and 
it became neceſſary to leſſen his conſumption. For this purpoſe he -. 
| ſectetly moved away part of his cavalry. Theſe were intefceptel 
by the Romans on their march, and cut off or diſperſed; and the 
by king, being reduced with the temainder of his army to the greabeſt 
| diſtreſs, embarked on board one of his gallies, ordered the army to 
force their way to Lampfacus, while he himſelf endeavoured to eltape | 
with his fleet. The army being attacked by Lucullus, the greater 
part of them periſhed in paſſing the Aſopus and the Grannicus. The 
king himſelf, having put into Nicomedia, and from thence continhu- 
ing his voyage through the Boſphorus to the Euxine, was overtaken 
on that ſea by a ſtorm, and loſt the greateſt" part of his fleet. His 
own galley being ſunk, he himſelf narrowly eſcaped in a barge: *'! - 
The whole force with which the king of Pontus had invaded By- 
thinia, being thus diſpelled like a cloud, Lueullus employed ſome 
time in reducing the towns into which any of the troops of Mithri- 
dates had been received; and having effectually deſtroyed the re- 
mains of the vanquiſhed army, took his route by Bythinia and Ga- 
latia towards Pontus. At his entrance into this kingdom was ſitu- 
| ated the town of Amyſus, a conſiderable fortreſs on the coaſt oſ᷑ the 
Euxine, into which the king had thrown a ſufficient foree to retard 
his progreſs. Mithridates, under favour of the time he gained by 
the defence of this place, aſſembled a new army at Cabira, hear the 
trontier of Armenia. Here he muſtered about forty thouſand fodt; 
and a conſiderable body of horſe, and was ſoliciting the Scythiatis; 
Armenians, and all the nations of that continent to his aid! Lucullus, 
„ in 
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with his army into the plains of Cabira. On this ground the Ro- 

man horſe xeccived repeated checks from thoſe of the enemy, and 

were kept in continual alarm until their general, having time to obs 
erve the country, avoided the plains on which the king of Pontus, 


by means of his cavalry, was greatly ſuperior. Though very much 
ſtraitened for proviſions, Lucullus kept his poſition on the heights, | 


until the enemy ſhould be forced to a general ation. The ſkir- 
able. numbers from the reſpective armies to engage; and the troops 
of Mithridates, having been routed in one of theſe paitial encoun- 
ters, the king took a reſolution to decamp in the night, and remove 
to a greater diſtance from the Romans. As ſoon as it was dark, the 
whom be had communicated this reſolution, began to withdraw; 
and the army, greatly alarmed with that appearance, was ſeized with 


a panic, and could not be reſtrained from flight. Horſe and foot, 


and bodies of every deſcription crowded in diſorder into the avenues 
of the camp, and were trod under foot, or in great numbers periſned 
by each other's hands, Mithridates himſelf, endeavouring to thop 
and toi undeceive them, was carried off by the multitude. © 
be noiſe of this tumult being heard to a great diſtance, and the 
occaſion being known in the Roman camp, Lucullus advanced with 
his army to take advantage of the confuſion in which the enemy were 
fallen, and by a vigorous attack ere eee and haſtened 
their diſperſion. H "574% N. „ ö 
Tbe king was, by one of his ſervants, with atdeulty WI 
on horſeback, and. muſt have been taken, if the purſuing party had 


not been amuſed. in ſeiaing ſome plunder, which he had ordered on 


purpoſe to be leſt in their way. A mule, loaded with ſome part of 
n | | the 


23 
in order to prevent; if poſſible, any further reinforcements to the © B A f. 
enemy, committed the ſiege of Amyſus to Murena, and advanced — 
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Ae the goyal-treafure, turned, che attention, of bis purſuers,1 whiler he 

FFF ˙ A eta n e en ee ee Numyy 
In, his flight he appeared to be moſt. affected with the fata of this 
women. The greateſt number of them were left,,at the palace f 
$harnacea,- a place that muſt, ſoon. fall into the hands of the enemy 
He therefore diſpatched a faithful eunuch with orders ta put them to 
particularly mentioned. Of two, who were his on ſiſters, Roxana 
and Statira, one died uttering exeerations againſt her brother d eruelty, 
the other extolling, in that extremity of his own fortune, the gene · 
rous care he took of their honour, Monime,. a Greek of Miletus, s- 
lebrated for her beauty, whom the king had long wooed/ in vals - 
with proffers of great riches, and whom he won at laſt only byrthe 
participation of his crown, and the earneſt of the nuptial rites, had 
ever lamented her fortune, which, inſtead of a royal huſband and a 
palace, had given her a priſon, and a barbarous keepet. Being now 
told, that ſhe muſt die, and that the manner of her death was left 
to her own choice, ſhe unbound the royal fillet. from her hair, and, 
uſing i it as a bandage, endeavoured to ſtrangle herſelf. It, broke in 

the attempt: „ Bauble,” ſhe. ſaid, “ it is, not ſit even ſor this *** 

then ſtretching out her neck to che eunuch; bid him fulfil his maſter's 
purpoſe. Berenice of Chios, another, Gracian beauty, had.likewiſe 
been- honoured with the nuptial crown; and, having been attended 
in her ſtate of melancholy elevation by her mother, who, on this 
occaſion, likewiſe reſolved, to partake of her daughter's fatez-they 
choſe to die by poiſon... The mother intreated that ſhe mghtihave the 
firſt draught ; and died before her daughter. The remainder of the 
doſe not being ſufficient for the queen, ſhe, put herſelf likewiſe into 
the hands of the executioner, and was ſtrangled. By theſe deaths, 

the barbarous jealouſy of the king was gratified, and the future triumph = 

= 1 Me Roman general depri of its principal ornaments. 

| Lucullus, 
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diſtruſtful government, every where places of confinement crowded 
with priſoners of ſtate, whom the jealouſy of the king had ſecured, 
and whom his ſupercilious neglect e e gut eg, were 
even after his jealouſy was allayed. einne 1% 


; parenting mr ee | 


che protection of Tigranes, who, being married to his daughter, had 
already favoured him in his deſigns againſt the Romans. H 
This powerful prince, now become ſovereign OS wes 
Armenia, ſtill continued his reſidence in the laſt of theſe: kingdoms 


at Tigranocerta, a city he himſelf had built, filled with inhabitants, 


and diſtiuguiſhed by his own name. On the arrival of Mithridates to 


ſue fbr his protection, Tigranes 54 1% 150 NP _—_ en 


him a princely reception in one of the palace. 
Lucullus continued his purſuit of this flying enemy 9 to wt 
frontier of Armenia, and from thence, ſending Publius Clodius, who 
was His brother-in-law, to the court of Tigranes, with inſtructions to 
require that Mithridates ſhould be delivered up as a lawful prey, he 
Himſelf fell back into the Kingdom of Pontus, and ſoon after reduced 
Amyſus, together with Sinope, and other places of mares eng 
| were held by che troops of the king. 
The inhabitants of theſe places had been originally colonies from 
Greece, and having been ſubdued by the Perſians, were, on the ar- 
rival of Alexander the Great, from reſpect to their origin, reſtored to 
their freedom. In imitation of this example, and agreeably to the 


profeſſion which the Romans ever made of protecting the liberties of 


Greece, Lucullus once e eee thoſe eities to be free. Having 
* II. E. Now 


* * 
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. — after his late victory, having no enemy in the field to © HA f. 
| oppoſe him, paſſed through the country, and entered without mpleſt- — 
ation into many of the towns in the kingdom of Pontus. He found 
many palaces enriched” with treaſure, and adorned with barbarous 
mägulfcence; and, as might be expected under ſuch a violent and 
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now ſufficient leiſure to attend to the general ſtate of the Roman 
provinces in Aſia, he found, that the collectors of the revenue, under 
pretext of levying the tax impoſed by - Sylla, had been guilty of 
the greateſt oppreſſions. That the inhabitants, in order to pay this 
tax, borrowed money of the Roman officers and merchants at exorbi- 
tant intereſt ; and, when the debts became equal to their whole effects, 
were then diſtrained for payment, under pain of impriſonment and 
even tortures: that private perſons were reduced to the neceſſity of 
expoſing their children to ſale, and corporations of felling the pictures, 
images, and other ornaments of their temples, in order to ſatisfy theſe 
inhuman creditors. Willing to reſtrain, or to correct theſe abuſes, 
the Proconſul ordered, that where the intereſt exacted was equal 
to the capital, the debt ſhould be eancelled; and in other eaſes, fixed 

it at a moderate rate. Theſe acts of beneficence or juſtice to the 
provinces were, by the farmers of the revenue, repreſented as acts. 
of oppreſſion and cruelty to themſelves, and were, among their con- 
neQions, and the ſharers'of their ſpoils at MR g #2. N * 

cullas as an of complaint «nd reproach. 1 
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Been 5 Revolt of the Gladiators at e 

Ain and defeat of Lentulue the Roman Cunſul. And of 

Caſtur the Pretor of Gaui. Appointment.of M. Craſſus for this 

. Service.——Deftrudtion of the Gladiators. —— Triumph of Metellus 

and Ponpey. he I Pompey and Cal. Tribunes 

© veftored to their former Powers, —— Conſulate of Metellur and Er- 
eee in Crete. Renewal of the war in Pontus and 
Armenia. Defeat of Tigranes.—— Negotiation with the King of 
Parthia- Mito of the Roman Army. Complaints of Pyracies 
committed in the Name e r Propoſed 10 Pompey. 
10 Pontus. Operations again/t Mithridates. Defeat and Flight 
¶ that Prince,——Operations of Pompey in r 5 and 
 Reauthon of Wann of 0 


OON 0 aa as event, CHAP, 
had commenced in Aſm, Italy was thrown into great confufion!-( 
by the accidental eſcape of a few gladiators from the place of their U. C- 58». 


M. T 
confinement at Capua. Theſe were flaves trained up to furniſh their Vare, 


maſters with a ſpectacle, which, though cruel and barbarous, drer k. 
numerous crowds of beholders. It was at firſt introduced as a ſpecies 
of human ſacrifice at funerals, and the victims were now kept by 
the wealthy in great mumbers for the entertainment of the People, 
and even for private amuſement, The handſomeſt, the moſt active, 
and the boldeſt of the ſlaves and captives were ſelected for this pur- 
| Pole, They were ſworn to decline no combat, and to ſhun no hard- 
thip, to. which they were expoſed by their maſters ; they were of 
E 2 | different 


\ 


7 
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* Aiforom denominations, and accuſtomed to fight in different ways; 
—=—, but tboſe from hom the whole received their deſignation, employed 
the por and huckler, or target; and they commonly fought naked, 
that the place and nature of the wounds they! elne might the 
wore plainly appear. 477 Rat Nel Witiis y 1 0 wy astong n 
Even in this proſtitution of valour, mans of. Vie opt 
| introduced. "There were certain graces, of attitude which the gladi- _ 
| ator was, not permitted to quit, even to N a wound. There 
pas a manner which he ſtudied to preſerxe in hi s fall, in his bleed» 
ing poſture, and; even in his death. He Was 73 or or hifled, 
according as he ſucceeded or failed. in any of theſe ien :When,. 
after a tedious ſtruggle, he was ſpent with labour and with the loſs. 
of blood, he ſtill endeayoured to preſerye the dignity of his character, ' 
dropt or reſumed the ſword at his maſter 8. pleaſure, and IR 
l round to the en for marks of their fatisfaQtion and nd. ; 75 
4 ns- bao 
| | Perſons. of every age, 9 aud om. attended at at the * 
exhibitions; and when che pair who. were engaged began 9 in 
HY | and to bleed, the ſpectators, bein 8 divided in their inclivations, 
| . endeavoured. to excite, by their cries and acclamations, the Fa 
| | they favoured ; and when the conteſt was ended, called to [thi 
| victor to ſtrike, or to ſpare according as. the vanquiſhed | was ; ſuppoſed 
| | | | to have forfeited or to have deſerved his life. ; With theſe exhibir 
1 tions, which muſt create ſo much diſguſt and horror in the 1 5 
| cital, the Romans were more intoxicated than any, Populace in 


ll | modern Europe now are with the baiting of bulls, or the running 


CE 9 horſes, probably hecauſe they were more on ne Sad 
i 85 | more violently moved. 
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Spartacus, a Thracian captive, ho, on account of his ſtrength eK 
and activity, had been deſtined for this barbafous profeſſion, with — 
about ſeventy or eighty of his companions, eſcaped from their place 
of conſinement, and arming themſelves with fuch weapons as acci- 
dent preſented to them, retired to ſome faſtneſs on the aſcent of 
Mount Veſuvius, and from thenee haraſſed the eountry with robberies 
and murder. If we are to figh t, ſaid the leader of this deſperate 
band, let us fight againſt our oppreſſors, and in behalf of our own 

* Hherties, hot to make ſport for this petulant and cruel race of men. 
Multitudes of flaves from every quarter flocked to his ftandard.. | 
The Przfe of Capua armed the TEE ring; os 
thenk; but was defeated. | 

"This feeble and unſucceſsful attempt t to 00 the tafurreQion, 2 

niſhed the rebels with arms, and raiſed their reputation and their 
courage: Their leader, by his generoſity in rejecting his own ſhare 
of any booty he made, by his conduct and his valour, acquired | 
the authority of a legal commander; and; having named Crixus and 
Oenomaus, two other gladiators, for his ſubordinate officers, he 
formed the multitudes that reſorted to him into regular bodies, em- 
ployed a certain number to fabricate arms, and to procure the ne- 
ceſſary accommodations of a camp, till at length he collected an army 
of ſeventy thouſand men, with which he commanded tlie country tas 
a great extent. He had already ſucceſſively defeated the Prztors Clo- 

- Gus; Varinus, and Coffinius, who had been ſent againſt him -with 

_ conſiderable forces, ſo that it became neceſſary to order proper levies, 
and to give to the Confuls the charge: of e FB rl | 
enemy. A - I * 

Spartacus had too much Mes mk ftir ur EY 
with the force of the Roman State, which he perceived muſt ſoon be- 
aſſembled againſt him. He contented himfelf, therefore, with a: 

. his army by the ridge of the: 
A 
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B * K Appenines, till he ſnould gain the Alps from whence his followers, 


—— whether Gauls, Germans, or 'Thracians, might ſeparate, each into the 
Wege chess ges. vn euer which he had been of- 


ginally brought. , | HD RE 31et rb 
. Gal Fey. While he began his Nene re the wot) in order to e- ; 
ticola, Cn. cute this project, the Conſuls, Gellius and Lentulus, had already 


Corn. Le 
— taken the field againſt him. They at firſt ſurpriſed and cut off a con- 


ſiderable body under Crixus, who had fallen down from the heights 
in order to pillage the country. But Lentulus afterwards preſſing 
hard upon Spartacus, who led the main body of the rebels, brought 
on an action, in which the conſular army was defeated with con- 
ſiderable loſs. Caſſius too, the Prætor of Cifalpine Gaul, having 
advanced upon him with an army of ten thouſand rn was ON 


with great ſlaughter. 0 e Ds 

In conſequence of theſe ee eee e no 0 have 
effected his retreat to the Alps; but his army being elated with vic- 
tory, and conſidering themſelves as maſters of Italy, were unwilling 
to abandon their conqueſt. He himſelf formed a new project of 
marching to Rome; and for this pupoſe deſtroyed all his uſeleſs 
baggage and cattle, put his captives to death, and refuſed to receive 
any more of the flaves, who were ſtill in multitudes reſorting to his 
ſtandard, He probably expected to paſs the Roman armies without 
a battle, and to force the city of Rome itſelf by an unexpected aſ- 
fault. In this he was diſappointed by the Conſuls, with whom he 
was obliged to fight in the Picenum ; and, though victorious in the 
action, he loſt hopes of furpriſing the city. But ftill thinking him- 
ſelf in condition to keep his ground in 1 he 1 altered his 

ue, and directed his march towards Lucania. 7 
The Romans, greatly embarraſſed, and thrown into dns 8 

of conſternation, by the unexpected continuance of an inſurrection 
which had given them much trouble, expoſed their armies to much 
1 | danger, 


I 
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danger, with little proſpect of honour ; not being courted, as uſual, © HA . 
for the command, they impoſed it on Marcus Craſſus, then in the rank ——— 
of Prætor, and ſuppoſed to be a perſon of conſequence, moxe on account 
of his wealth than of his abilities; though in this ſervice, after others 
had failed, he laid the foundation of a more favourable judgment. - 
They at the ſame time ſent orders to Pompey, who had finiſhed the 
war in Spain, to haſten. into Italy with his army; and to the Proconſul 
—— nen mee ſpared from. his 
Fun 2 N- | 
Craſſus alſemabled' attain Ba eds as inc 
* army which had been already ſo unfucceſsful againſt the revolt. 
Of the troops who had miſbehaved he is ſaid to have executed, per- 
haps only decimated, four thouſand, as an example to the, new levies, 
and as a warning of the ſeverities they were to expect for any failure 
in the remaining part of the ſer vice. 
Upon his arrival eee e thouſand of the geben 
who were ſtationed at a diſtance from the main body of their army, 
and he endeavoured to ſhut up Spartacus in the peninſula of Brutium, 
or head of land which extends to the Straits of -Meflina. The gla- 
diators deſired to paſs into Sicily, where their fellow-ſufferers, the. 
lla ves of that iſland, were not yet intirely ſubdued, and where great 
numbers at all times were prepared to revolt; but they were pre- 
vented by the want of ſhipping. Craſſus at the ſame time undertook a 
work of great labour, that of intrenching the land from ſea to ſea 
with a diteh fifteen feet wide, and as many deep, extending, accord- 
ing to Plutarch, three hundred ſtadia, or above thirty miles. Spar- 
tacus endeavoured to interrupt the execution of this undertaking; but REES 
being repulſed in every attack, his followers. began to deſpond, and | 
entertained thoughts of ſurrendering themſelves. In order to ſupply 
by deſpair what they loft in courage, he put them in mind that they 
fought not upon equal terms with their enemies; that they muſt 


, * 


_ 


b, : * 
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3 ages either conquer or be treated as fugitive flier: and, to enforce. his 
w—— admonitions, he ordered one of his captives to be nailed to the croſs - 
din light of both armies. This, he ſaid to his own people, . is 
an example of what you en nen fall into eee, 
<4 my's hands“ ot ine 12 il aw e tdi 
- Whilſt Craſſus was buſy any his line, Spartacus 9 
to force it; and, having provided faggots and other materials; for - 
this purpoſe, filled up the ditch at a convenient place, and paſſed it 
in the night with the whole body of his followers. He directed his 
march to Apulia, but was purſued, and greatly haraſſed in his flight. 
Accounts being received at once in tlie camp of Craſſus and in that 
of Spartacus, that freſſi troops were landed at Brunduſum from Ma- 
cedonia, and that Pompey was arrived in Italy, and on his march to 
join Craſſus, both armies were equally diſpoſed to hazard a battle; 
the gladiators, that they might not be attacked at once by-ſo many 
enemies as were collecting againſt them; and the Romans under 
Craſſus, that Pompey might not ſnatch out of their hands the glory 
of terminating tlie war. Under the influence of theſe different 
motives, both leaders drew forth their armies ; and when they were 
ready to engage, Spartacus, with the valour rather of a gladiator chan 
of a general, alighting from his horſe, and ſaying aloud, in the hear- 
ing of his followers, © If I conquer to-day, I ſhall be better mount- 
« ed; if not, I ſhall not have occaſion for a horſe,” he plunged his 
roo into the body of the animal. With this earneſt of a reſolution 
to conquer or to die, he advanced towards the enemy; directing the 
diviſion in which he himſelf commanded to make their attack where he FS" 7s 
underſtood the Roman general was poſted. He intended to decide the 
action by forcing the Romans in that quarter; but aſter much blood- 
ſhed, being mangled with wounds, and ſtill almoſt alone in the midſt of 
his enemies, he continued to fight till he was killed; and the victory 
of courſe declared for his enemy. Abgut a thouſand of 2 Nen 
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were, ſlain; of the vanquiſhed the greateſt flaugliter, as uſual in an- = 
tient battles, took place after the flight began. The: dead were not w—— 


numbeted; about fix thouſand, were taken, and, in the manner af 
executing the ſentence of death on {layes, they were nailed to the 
croſs in rows, that lined the way from Capua to Rome. Such as 


clcaped. from the field of battle, being about five thouſand, fell into 


hy MR of. Fragrtand. feral panpienco Aphqwoes or 
_ aſcribing to him the honour, of terminating the war. 

The mean quality. of the enemy. however, ert SAPRGINT 
peel en e .fhom: (her nee cd a engt he could 
have only an ovation or military proceſſion on foot. But inſtead of 
the myrtle wreath, Debra a Fb She 
the Senate to obtain the, laurel, com n nne 0 


Pompey too arrived at the ſame time with 1 uncom 


mon pretenſions, requiring a diſpenſation from the law and eſta- 


bliſhed forms of the commonwealth. The war he had conducted 
in Spain being of the nature of a civil war againſt Roman citizens 


or ſubjects, with a Roman general at their head, did not give a re- 
gular claim to a triumph: Pompey himſelf was yet under the legal 
age, and had not paſſed through any of the previous ſteps of Queſtor, 
Edile and Prætor; yet on the preſent occaſion he not only inſiſted 
on a triumph, but put in his claim likewiſe to mne 
nation to the oſſice of Conſu. | 

It now became extremely evident, that the eſtabliſhed honours of 


the State, conferred in the uſual way, were not adequate to the pre- 
tenſions of this young man: that he muſt have new and ſingular ap- 


pointments, or thoſe already known beſtowed on him in ſome new 

and fingular manner. His enemies obſerved, that he avoided every 

occaſion of fair competition; that he took a cage of importatice 
| | | A. Gellius, lib, r. 94 

Vor. IL Rt: which 
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which he did not ſubmit to have examined; and that he ever aſpired 
to ſtand alone, or in the ſirſt place of public conſideration and dignity. 


His- partizans, on the contrary, ſtated the extraordinary hondurs 


which had been done to him, as the foundation of ſtill farther diſ- 


tinctions . In enumerating his ſervices upon his return from Spain, 
they reckoned up, according to Pliny, eight hundred and ſeventy- 


done towns, from the Pyrennees to the extremities of that country; 


which he had reduced ; obſerved that he had furpaſſed the glory of all 
the officers who had gone before him in that ſervice; and, in conſe- 
quence of theſe repreſentatioris, though till in a private ſtation, he 
was admitted to a triumph, or partook with Metellus in this honour. 
Pompey had hitherto, in all the late diſputes, taken part with 
the ariſtocracy; but not without ſuſpicion of aiming too high 
for republican government of any ſort. While he ſupported the 
Senate, he affected a degree of pre-eminence above thoſe who com- 
poſed it, and was not content with equality, even among the. firſt 
Nobles of his country. He acquieſced, nevertheleſs, in the mere 


ſhew of importance, without aſſuming a power which might have 


engaged him in conteſts, and expoſed his pretenſions to too near an 
inſpection. Upon his approach at the head of an army from Spain, 
the Senate was greatly alarmed; but he gave the moſt. unfeigned 


aſſurances of his intention to diſband his army as ſoon as they ſhould. 


have attended his triumph. The Senate accordingly gave way to this 


_ Irregular pretenſion, and afterwards to the pretenſion, ſlill more dan- 


gerous, which, without any of the previous conditions which, the 
law required, he made to the Conſulate. Craſſus, who had been 
Prætor in the preceding year, now ſtood for the ſame office, entered 
- into a concert with Pompey, and, notwithſtanding their mutual jea- 
louſy of each other, they joined their intereſts, and were elected 
together. 


+ Vid, Cicer, pro Lege Manilia. We 
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Under the adminiſtration of theſe officers ſome important laws are © H P. 
ſaid to have paſſed; although moſt of the particulars have eſcaped the — 


notice of hiſtorians. It appears that Pompey no began to pay his 
court to the People; and, though he profeſſed to ſupport the autho- 
rity of the Senate, wiſhed to have it in his power, on occaſion,” to 


take the ſenſe of what was called the aſſembly of the People againſt 


them, or, in other words, to counteract erte aerger 
pular tumults which bore this name. 


The Tribunes, r be dips: Yds K- 


ceſfively laboured to remove the bars which had, by the conſtitution 
of Sylla, been oppoſed to the tribunitian power. They had been 


fretwouſly reſiſted by Lucullus and others, who held the office of 
Conſul, during the dependence of the queſtions which had arifen on 


that ſubject. By the favour of Pompey and Craſſus, however, the 
Tribunes obtained a reſtitution of the privileges which their prede- 
ceſſors, in former times of the republic, had ſo often abuſed ; and; 
together with the ſecurity. of theit facred and inviolable character, 
and their negative in all proceedings of the State, they were again 
permitted to propoſe laws, and to harangue the people ; a dangerous 
meaſure, by which Pompey at once rendered fruitleſs that reform- 
ation which was the only apology for the blood ſo laviſhly ſhed, 


not only by Sylla, but likewiſe by himſelf. Caius Julius Cæſar, at 


the fame time, having the rank of Legionary Tribune conferred upon 

him by the choice of the People, was extremely active in procuring 
thoſe popular acts; a policy in which he was more conſiſtent with 
himſelf than Pompey, and only purſued the nouns of TN with 
which he embarked in his youth *,, 


Under this Conſulate,” and probably with the encouragement of 


Pompey, che law of Sylla, reſpecting the judicatures, was, upon the 


 * Suetonius in G. Job. Chir. lib. i 
11 motion 
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B'O'O'K motion of the Prætör; Aurehüs Cotta nkewiſe repealed ; and it was 


= pethnitred to the Prætors to draught the judges in equal numbers from: 
Lex Aurelia this Senate, the knights, and à certain claſs of the People *p whoſe: 


Judiciaria. 


deſcription is not clearly aſcertained. This was, perhaps; a juſt cor 


rection of Sylla's partiality to the Nobles; and, if it had not been 


accompanied by the 3 nen the tribunitian power, 
might have merited applauſe. 

In the mean time, corruption beat among all orders of met 
with a hafty pace; in the lower tanks,” contempt of governmbftt; 
among the higher, covetouſneſs and prodigality, with an'ardobr for 
lucrative provinces,” and the opportunities of extortion ait flagtänt 
abuſe. As the offices of. State at Rome began to be '&6vetedwith'Y. 


view to the appointments abroad, with which they wete followed, 


Pompey, in order to diſplay his own difintereſtedneſs, Wich aft 
oblique reproof to the Nobility who aſpired to magiſtraey u fact 
mercenary views, took a formal oath in entering on his Corifiulite; 
that he would not, at the expiration of his office, accept of ary '$6-- 


vernment in the provinces ;. and by this: example of generoſity in 
himſelf, and by the cenſure it implied of others, obtained" grent 


credit with the People, and furniſhed his emiſſaries, who weré ever: 
buſy in ſounding his praiſe, with 'a pretence for enkhancküg Ks. 
merit. It may, however, from his: character 'and' policy in other- 
inſtances, be ſuſpected, that he remained at Rome with intention to 
watch opportunities of raiſing his own confi deration, arid of obtain- 
ing, by the ſtrength of his party, any n Rr truſt or com 
miſſion of which the occaſion ſhould ariſe. eiu 
Pompey, in the adminiſtration of his Conſulate, bad procured the 
revival of the Cenſors functions. Theſe- had been intermitted about 


ſixteen years, during great part of Which time the repu republic Bad been 
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zw a ſlute of eivil war ʒ and the prevailing parties, in their turns, 


tually had reoourſe to . . 40 


cecutions againſt each other. ln ſuch times, eyen after the word. 
was ſheathed, the power f Cenſor, in the firſt heat of partyrteſent 
ment, could not be ſafely intruſted with, any of the citizens; and, 
the attempts which were now made to reviye. it, though, in appear- = 
ance ſucceſsful, could not give it a permanent footing in the com- 
monwealth.!,, The. public was arrjyed.at a ſtate in which men com- 
plain of evils, but cannot endure their remedies. 
J., Gellius Poplicola and Cn, Cornelius Lentulus, heing entruſted) 
in the capacity of. Cenſors, to, make | up. the rolls of the People, mul; 
fert four, hundred. and fifty thouſand. citizens... They purged the 
Senate, with great ſeverity, having, expunged. fixty-four: from the 
rolls, and among thoſe C. Antonius, afterwards Conſul, aſſi Igning 2s 
their reaſon, that he, having the command on the coaſts of Alia and 
Greece, had, pillaged the allies, and mortgaged and. ſquandered his 
own eſtate, But what moſt, diſtinguſhed | this Cenſorſhip was an in 
cident, for the ſake of v wht, it is likely, the folemaity of the Cenfus. 
had been now revived...» 


2 'as,cyſtgmary on; thole occaſions for the Knights to paſs 3 in, re- 
view, gach leading his horſe b before the Cenfors.. They were. queſtioned. 


reſpecting their age, their "ſervices, aud the perſons under whole 
command they, had ſerved ; * and if they bad already ſerved. the ten 
years, preſcribed. by law, they received an exemption from future 
ſervices, and were. veſted with the. privileges which. were. apnex Ned to 
this circumſtance. At this part of. the ceremony the People were ſur⸗ 
m — ſee pr 4 0 . the Ne e Hi the 


6 bu 


i Bein 
7 55 the Cenſor, whether he had 28800 he — nde 


by ln he anſwered that he. had and-alb of them in armies com- 
(08745 536; | manded 
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BOOE ane by himſelf. This, farce was received, with loud acclamations 
of the People; and the Cenſors having granted the cuſtomary: ex- 


emptian, roſe from their ſeats, and, followed by a great ee 
attended this equeſtrian Conſul to his own houſe ag 

It is obſerved that Craſſus and Pompey, although they entered on 
office in concert, yet differed in the courſe of their adminiſtration on 
ſubjects which are not particularly mentioned. As Craſſus Was in 


poſſeſſion of great wealth, he endeavoured, by his liberalities, to vie 


with the impoſing ſtate and popular arts of his colleague. He gave 
an entertainment to the whole People at ten thouſand tables, and diſ- 
tributed three months proviſion of corn. To account for his being 
able to court the People in this manner, it is ſaid, that he inherited 
from his father a fortune of three hundred talents, or near ſixty: 
thouſand pounds; that he increaſed it, by purchaſing at a low price 
the eſtates of thoſe who were proſcribed in the late troubles, and by 


letting for hire the labour of a numerous family of ſlaves, inſtructed 


in various arts and callings; and was become fo rich by theſe means, 
that when, ſome tithe after this date, he was about to depart for Afia, 
and conſecrated the tenth part of his eſtate to Hercules, he was found 


to poſſeſs ſeven thouſand one hundred talents, or about one million three 


hundred and ſeventy thouſand and three hundred pounds fterling *. - // 

Pompey, at the expiration of his year in the Conſulſhip, in obſerv- 
ance of the oath he had taken, remained at Rome in a private ſtation; 
but, agreeably to the character he formerly bore, maintained the reſerve. 
and ftatelineſs of a perſon raiſed above the condition of a citizen, or 
evea above that of the firſt Senators of conſular rank. Other cans ' 
didates for conſideration and public honours endeavoured, by their 
talents and eloquence, to make themſelves neceſſary to thoſe who had 


34 < 9h 
7 Plutarch. in Pompeio. denomination of uſury, but 1 in a was — 
Plutarch. in Craſſo. As the intereſt of limited, the annual returns from ſuch a' ca- 


money was prohibited at Rome, under the pital muſt have been immenſe, 
0 affairs 
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affairs to ſolicit with the public oreven'to makethemſelvesfeared. They © = 9 b. 
laboured to diſtinguiſh themſelves as able advocates or formidable ac- 
cuſers at the bar, and to ſtrengthen their intereſt by procuring the ſup- 
port of thoſe to whom their talents either were or might become of 
importance. Pompey, on the contrary, ſtating himſelf as an exception 
to common rules, avoided the courts of juſtice and other places of 
ordinary refort, did not commit his talents to the public judgment, 
nor preſent his perſon to the public view ; took the reſpect that was 
paid to bim as a right; ſeldom went abroad, and never without a nu- 
merous train of attendants *. He was formed for the ſtate of a prince, 
and might have ſtolen into that high ſtation even at Rome, if men 
born to equality, could have ſuffered an elevation which was not fp 
ported by adequate abilities; or had been willing, when troubled 
with faction, to forego their own importance, in order to obtain peace 
and the comforts of a moderate government. The pretenſions of 
Pompey, however, were extremely diſagreeable to the Senate, and 
not otherwiſe acceptable to the People, than as Hey; tended to mortify 

the pride of that order of men. ; 
The Conſulate of Craſſus and W was S by that of U. o. 684: 


Q. Hortenfius and Q. Czcilius Metellus. In the diſtribution of pro- S. Te 


vinces, Crete, with the command of an armament to be ſent into that 29 
iſland, fell to the lot of Hortenſius; but this citizen, having acquired 

his conſideration by his eloquence in pleading the cauſes of his friends, 

and being accuſtomed to the bar, perhaps in a degree that interfered 

with his military character, declined to accept of this government; 
leaving it, together with the command of the army that was to be em- 

ployed in the reduction of the iſland, to his colleague Metellus, who 

aſterwards received the appellation of Creticus, from the qiſtinction 


he acquired i in this ſervice. 
 ® Plytarch. in Vit. Pong. 
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5 0 'K The Cretans, and moſt of che other ſeafaring people on. qhe cone 
— fines of Aſia and Europe, had in the late war taken an active part 
againſt the Romans. They had, hy the influence of 
aid hy their own diſpoſition to rapine and piracy, been led, to Prey 
upon the traders, and upon the carriers of the revenue that were fre- 
quently paſſing from the,provinces.to Rome. The deſire of ſharing 
in the profits that were made by this ſpecies of war, had filled the © 
lea with pirates and freebooters, againſt whom the Romans ſent or 
a ſucceſſion. of officers, with extenſive commands, on. the coaſts both 
of Aſia and Europe. Among others, M. Antonius had been em- 
ployed in this ſervice, and was accuſed of abuſing his power, by ' 
preſſing the Sicilians and the people of other maritime province 
who were Innocent of the crimes, he was employd to ee fy 
a deſcent on the iſland of Crete he was defeated and kill 
left the Romans engaged with the people of that iſland in a , war 
which waz thought to require the preſence of one of the Confuls. 
The lot, as has been obſerved, fell on Hortenſius, but Was 6 
to his colleague Metellus. 1 e 
Such was the ſtate of affairs, and ſuch the Icflination of the jy 
man officers, when Lucullus received from Tigranes a return to the 
demand which he made of having Mithridates delivered up as his 
Phiſoner. This prince, at the arrival of Clodius, who bore the mel” 
ſage, had made a progreſs to the coalts of Phœnicia, and to the'farther' 
extremities of his empire, To verify the ſtate and title which he 
aſſumed of King of Kings, he aſſected, when he mounted on horl& 
back, to have four captive ſovereigns to walk by his ſtirrup, and 
obliged them, on other occaſions, to perform every office of menial 
duty and ſervile attendance on his perſon. Lucullus, inſtead of the - 


ſtile which was affeQed' by this rl had accoſted him! in his letter 
1* Y 44? 
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only with! de Gniple-2ithe'of king! "His" meſſenger; however; was CHA f. 
admitted to an audience, and made his demand that Mithridates, a2 
vanquiſhed prince, whoſe territories were already in the poſſeſbon of 

the Romans, ſhould be delivered up to adorn. the vidtor's trijimph; 

This, if refuſed, ſaid the bearer of the meſſage, the Roman general 

would be intitled to extort by force, and would not fail, with a mighty 

army. for that purpoſe, to purſue his fugitive Wherever he was 

received and protected. Tigranes, unuſed even to a plain addreſs, 

much leſs. to inſult and threats, heard this demand with real indig · 

nation; and though, with an appearance of temper, he made offer 

of: the cuſtomary, preſents and honours to the perſon who delivered 

it, he took his reſolution againſt the Romans, and, from having 

barely permitted Mithridates to take refuge in his kingdom, deter- 
mined .to eſpouſe his cauſe. He gave for anſwer to Clodius, that he 

would not deliver up the unfortunate king, and that; if the Romans 

n he knew: how to defend them. He ſoon after= 

wards admitted, Mithridates i into his preſence, and determined to fas 

port him with the. neceſſary force againſt his enemies. 
Upon receiving this anſwer from Tigranes, . E 

without delay to march into Armenia. He choſe for this expedition 

two legions. and a body of horſe, on whom he prevailed, though 

with, ſame, difficulty, to enter on anew war at a time when. they | . 

flattered. themſelves that their labours were ended, and that the re- 

wards they expected were within their reach. With haſty marches 

he arrived on the Euphrates, and paſſed that river before the enemy 


Ne? 


were aware. of his approach. Tigranes treated the firſt reports of 
his coming with contempt, and ordered the perſon who preſumed to 
bring ſuch. accounts to be puniſhed. . But being aſſured, beyond a 
poſſihility of doubt, that an enemy was actually on his territories, he 
ſent Metrodorus, one of his generals, at the head of a conſiderable 4 
force, with orders to take alive the perſon of Lucullus, whom he 
Vor. IL G was 
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11 to ſee, but not to {pare 6 man of the whole aty 
— bee tee re e bh 2:6 νPeͤiki: 
With theſe orders, che Armemian general ſet ont (or the ball 
by which'the Romdhs\were Tuppoſed't6 advähbe, and Muftenéd t 
meet them. Boch artwits,'on che march, had intelligetee of eich 
other. Lucullus, upon tie approach of the enemy, tated, begati 
to intrench, and, in order to gain time, detached $elatud; with 
about three thouſand men, to 6bſerve the Armenians) and: E pofible, 
without riſking an action, to amuſe them till his works were cots 


pleted. But fuck was tlie incapacity and preſumption of the enemy, 
that Sextilivs, being attacked by them, gained ati entire victory with 
but a part of the Roman army; Metrodorus himſelf being Killed, 
mn rout with great ſlaughter e eee 
After this vidory Lucullus, in order the tore effectually to alarm 
and to diſtract the Armenians, ſeparated His army into three diviſions. 
With one he intercepted aud diſperſed à body of Rrabs, who were 
marching to Join the King; with another Ne fürpriſed Tigranes him- 
ſelf, in a diſadvantageous fituativn, aud obliged Him to fly with the 
Tofs of his attendants, equipage, and the baggage of hiv army. At 
the head of the third diviſton he himſelf advanced to Tigranocerta, 
and inveſted that place.” I *# 1 Fer) i 78 + Bk Feen 41457 0 69 
After theſe diſaſters Tigranes made an effort te ton = ble th ie force 
of his kingdom ; and bringing into the field all the t troops of his. 
allies, as well as his own, he muſtered an army of one Ret 
and fifty thouſand heavy-armed foot, fifty-five thouſand horſe, and 
twenty thouſand archers and angel He was adviſed by Mithri- 
dates not to rifk a battle, 'but to lay wäſte the country from which 
the Romans were ſupplied with proviſions, oblige them to Taife the 
flege of Tigranocerta, and Tepaſs the Euphrates, with the diſad vantage 
WISE e een This. 
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'eouaſcL of -Mithtidates, Sawoded-ie thor experience ho had.fo.dearly d FA R 
bought, was ill ſuited to:the-preſumptian'of the king. He therefore 
advanced towards the Romans, impatient to relir vm bis capital, and 
the, pritzcipal ſeat of is magnificenee. Lucullus, truſting to the 
ſpecimens he had already feen of the Armenian forces, ventured, to 
| divide his army, and; without raiſing che ſiete, marched with one divi- 
ſion to meet, this numerous enemy. In the action that followed, the 
Armenian horſe being in the van, were defeated! and driven back 
on. the ſogt of their on army; threw them into confuſion, and gave 
dhe Romans an eaſy. victory, in which, with very inconſiderable loſs 
40 themfelyes,. they made a great laughter of the enemy. The king 
himſelf, to avoid being known, in his flight, unbound: the royal 
diadem from his head, and left it to become a part in the polls af 5 6 
he day. H aft; no une i loo bed ar: pets! F | 1 
dee benden eee e eee bein et Mauser ' 
defeat, and fearing: a revolt of the Greeks and other foreigners, - who 
Had been foroed to ſettle at that place, ordered them to be ſearched 
and-difarmed-' This order they: looked on as' the prelude to mat. 
| facre, and crowding together, defended themſelves with the ftaves and 
other weapons they could ſeize. They ſurrounded a party that was 
ſent to diſperſe hem, and having dy chat means got a ſupply of arms, 
they took poſſeſſion of a tower which commanded one of the principal 
| gates, and from thence invited the Romans to enter the place. Lu- 
cullus accordingly ſeined the opportunity, and” became muſter of the 
eity. The ſpoil was great; Tigranes having eollected here, as at the 
principal ſeat of his vanity, che wealth and magnifieenee of his court. 
MIthridstes, who had beet preſent iti the late action, met the Lin 
of Armenia in his flight; and, having endeavoured to "re-eſtabliſh 
bis equipage and his retinue by a participation of his 'own, exhorted 
him not to: deſpair, hut to aſſemble a 'new; force, and to perſiſt in the 
war. * agreed, at the ſame time, on an embaſſy to the king - 208 
G 2 1 Parthia, - 
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sis time, was at war with that prince, and of ſatisfaction on the 


had not any poſſeſſions of their own, and were grown rich andi great 
only by the ſpoils of their neighbours. From their ſtrong hold in 
Italy, they had extended their empire on the Weſt 6e the coaſt o 


ſubjects in conteſt between them, provided the Parthians would join 
in the coofederacy againſt the Romans. They: endeayouredto pers, | 
ſuade the king, that he was by no means an unconcerned ſpectator 
in the preſent conteſt ; that the quarrel Which the Romansnow: 
had with the kings of Armenia and Pontus, was the ſume with 
which;: if not prevented, they would ſoon have with Arſaces, and 
vas no other than his being poſſeſt of a rich territory, which tempted 


the ocean; and, if not ſtopped by the powerful monarchies that lay 
in their way, were haſtening to reach a ſimilar boundary on tie 
Eaſt. The king of Parthia, they added, might expect to be in- 
ther he would engage in à war joined with ſuch powerful allies, of 
whom one by his experience, the other by his reſources; might: 
enable him to keep the danger at a diſtance from his on kingdom 
or wait until theſe powers being overthrown, and become n acc 
ſon to tlie Roman force, he ſhould have the conteſt to maintain 
his own territory ſingly and unſupported from abroad. To theſe 
repreſentations Arſaces ſeemed to give a favourable ear, agreed to! 
the propoſed confederacy, on condition that Meſopotamia; which he 
had formerly claimed, was now delivered up to him. At the ſame 
time he endeavoured to amuſe n with offers of n 
Nee ne e % ut in 5206 74 
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deln this conjuncture it probably, mai that Lucullus in the app Gen f 
nating the wur) made Ris report that the kingddm of Mithvidutes! 
was nowD in his peſſeſſiom, and that the kingdom of Tigtaues e 
alſo im dis po.ẽer; and therefore, that the Senate; ſſiould i inſlead of 
a2 fueceſſor, ſend the uſual commiſſion to ſettle the form of the pro- 
vince, andi to make a proper eſtabliſhment to preſerve the territories: 
which he had! already ſubdued · ¶ But afteritheſe.reprefentations-were 
difpatched}1it became apparent that the king of Parthia had deceived 
hit treaty with the kings of Armenia and Pontus, and meant to ſup- 
port them with all his force./ In reſentment of this act of treachery;i 
and ito prevent the effects of it, Lucullus propoſed to carry the war 
ſtationed in Pontus to march without delay into Armenia. 
Theſe troops; however, already tired of the ſervice, and ſuſpecting 
out. into open mutiny, and refuſed to obey their officers. This example 
was ſoon. afterwards followed by other parts: of the army; and the 
general was obliged to confine; his operations to the kingdom of Ar- 
menia. He endeavoured, by. paſhng the mountains near to the ſources. 
of 'the Euphrates and the Tigris, to penetrate as far as Artaxata, the 
capital of the kingdom. By this march he forced Tigranes. once 
more to hazard a battle, and obtained a victory; but his own army, 
notwithſtanding their ſucceſs, were ſo much diſcouraged, with the, 
change of climate, which they experienced in aſcending} the moun- 
tains of Armenia, and with the early and ſevere approach of winter 
in thoſe high lands, that they again mutinied, and obliged their gene- 
ral to change the plan of his operations. He turned his march to 
the ſouthward, fell down on Meſopotamia, and, after a ſhort ſiege, 
1 himſelf maſter of Niſibis, a rich city in that territory, where, 
. | with 


* % K with other captives, he" took Guray, brother eus king why can. 
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Here, however, che mutinous PRO ne 
armee it began to appear, that the general, ho had fo 


fied to contend with an enemy, than to win or to preſerve the good- 
will of his on troops. A report being ſpread that he vn ſoon to 
de reealled, he, from that moment, loſt the ſmall remains of his 
authority; the legions deſorted their colours; and treated, with con- 
tempt or indifference, all the attempts he made to retain then. 
This mutiny began in that part of the army, which, having been 
tranſported into Aſia, under the command of Valerius Flacrus, had 
murdered this general, to put themſelves under the command: of 
Fimbria, and afterwards deſorted their new leader to join with Sylla. 
Such crimes, under the late unhappy diviſions of the republic, eithet 
remained unpuniſhed, or were ſtated as merits with the party in 
-whoſe favour the crime was committed. Theſe legions, however, 
were, by Sylla, ho was not willing to employ ſuch inſtrumenta, or 
to intruſt his own, or the fate of the commonwealth in ſuch hands, 
left in Aſia, under pretence of ſecuring the provimct; and they 
accordingly made a conſiderable part in the armies ſucceſſively com- 
-manded by Murena and by Lucullus. The diſpoſition Which they 
now ſhewed, and that of the whole army, to diſorder and mutiny, 
vas greatly excited by the factious ſpirit of Publius Clodius, the re- 
lation of Lucullus, who, having himſelf taken offence at the ge- 
neral, gave this ſpecimen of his future conduct in the State, hy en- 
deavouring to ſtir up rebellion among the troops. We who 
have already undergone. fo many-hardſhips,” he ſaid, . are ſtil 
kept on foot to eſcort the camels that carry the treaſures of our gene- 
ral, and made to purſue, without end, a couple of harharous princes, 
< that" lead us over P Is... 
* .diers 


-often overcome the kings of Pontus and Armenia, was better quali- 
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— few campaigns: ici Bgining or in Italy, are CHAR 
e enpſoying the fruits of their nne — 
e ſcuredd by che favonr'of their leader rr 
** Lacuttus- was ſo much ret ay whine of Bis Suter. 
chat he did not chuſe to expoſe it, by attempting to eſſect even- 
a mere change of poſſtien. He hoped, that while be iſſued 
obey him migbie remain à fecret to the enemy "This ſtate 
of bis affairs, however, ſoon became known to Mithridates, and 
filled him with hopes of being able to recover his kingdom. 
That he might not ſuffer the opportunity to eſeape him, be fell 2 
back into Pontus, with - what troops he had then under his com- 
mand, and, by his authority and influence over his on ſubjects, 
won augmented his force, penetrated among the ſcattered quar- 
ters of the Romans, who were left to oceupy the country, and ſepa- 
rately ſurpriſed or deſtroyed conſiderable” bodies of their troops. 
Among theſe, he attacked and defeated Fabius, the officer who was 
turned of ſeventy, expoſed his on perſon in the action, and received 
à wound which ene e ern erde 
vented the full effect of his victory. wy: (44 
Lucullus, being informed of det e pee "Y ag had 
influence enough with the army to put them in motion towards 
that kingdom with ſome appearance of order; but before his arrival, 
Mithridates had hut up Fabius in Cabira, and defeated Triarius with . 
conſiderable daughter. Here again the old man was wounded; 
and, to ſatisfy tlie army that he was not dead, was raiſed up inte 
view, and remained in fight of the army while his wound was 
dreffed. In this lift defeat the Romans loſt twenty-four legionary 
Fribunes, one be and r Centuxions, and ſeven thouſand 
| Wo 7) ee 96 Sol tyrft 7 
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It was not doubted, however, chat Lucullus, on his arrival; ü 


=== dhe army had been diſpoſed to a& under him, would have been able 


ſelves, by a decree of the People, had received their diſmiſſion, re- 


ſoon to retrieve his affairs: but he was at this time ſuperſeded 3 and 
it was known in the army, that Acilius Glabrio was ſet out from 
Rome to aſſume the command. The legions therefore, under pro- 
tence that Lucullus was no longer their general, and that they them- 


fuſed to obey him; and the men of his army, in great numbers, 


actually took the route of Cappadocia on their return to Italy p 


This was the ſtate of affairs when the commiſſioners, ho, upon 
the report of Lucullus, had been ſent by the Senate to ſettle the 
kingdom of Pontus in the form of a province, actually arrived, 


They found the Proconſul deſtitute of power in his own camp, and 


Mithridates, whom they believed to be vanquiſhed, again maſter of 
his own kingdom, and joining to the ene at eee 


ardour and enterpriſe of youth. 1 Abate Lab. 


The Roman army in Aka, as a prelude to their preſent defeXtion, 
had been taught to upbraid the parſimony of their own general by 
a compariſon with the liberality and munificence of Pompey, and 
in this compariſon ſhowed a diſpoſition to change their leader, which, 
it is not doubted, Pompey, by his intrigues, and with the aid; of his 
agents, greatly encouraged.. He could in reality ill brook the private 
ſtation to which, by his late oath, in entering on the Conſulate, he 
had bound himſelf. He ſtudied to ſupport the public opinion of his 
importance, and wiſhed for an occaſion to derive ſome advantage from 
it; but nothing had occurred for two years that was worthy of 
the high diſtinction to which he aſpired. The command in Aſia he 
coveted the more, that it was ſecured to Lucullus by the ſplendor of 
kis own ſn and * the unanimous judgment of the Senate 

* Appian. Bell Mihidat, Plutarch. in Lacall,. Dio Calls, 92 * | 
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in chat ſeroice werd lover, and nothing but the gloty uf '1erminating 
the wur remained. © Pottipey, either from envy to Luculluzy br from 
«defign-to open a way to this glory for himſelf, contributed te the 
nomination of » Glabriaz- and to the nomination of the Prætots, who 
were ſent with ſeparate commands into the provintes of Alia and 
Bythinia If, upon this change, the war ſhould become unfucceſaful, 
or languiſh, he had hopes to be called fur by the general voice of 
the Peaple, as the only perſon: fi to britig it to a happy: coneluſion. 
Meantime ia project was ſtarted, which was like to place him nkar 
to this ſcene of action, and to facilitate his removal, if judged expce 
dient, to che command of the army in Pu. 
Tua pirates ſtill oontinued to infeſt the ſeas, and were daily riſing 
in theit preſumption, amd inerenſing in Meir ſtrengih- They res 
ceived continual acceſſions of number frem thoſe; who; bythe utifaded 
kſtywhich Hlicy enjoyed during the diſträctions vf the Roman ebm 

and the proffts chey made by thert depredations enebu- 
raged many who frequented the ſeas to enguge ii the ſutme wuy of Fife. 


They had been chaced, and numbers of em taken by M. Anto- 


nius the orator, by Servikes Iſuurieus, and, haſt of al; by C. Amte 
nius, the father ef him who, in the eapacity of 'Tritywvir, is to be- 
come ſo cotipicuous dn the ſequel of this kiſtoryy But they had 


weir retreats; and, upon the leaft remiffion of vigiluace in the Ro- 


tman\ officers, they again multiplied apace, put to ſea in formidable 
fquidrone, and embarked ſuch trumbers of men, as not only en- 
abled them to ſcour the ſeas, but IIkewiſe to make- deſcents on 
the: coaſts, to enter harbours, deſtroy ſhipping, and -pillage the 
maritime fowiis. They even wentured to appear off the mouth 
en e eee eee 
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r the empire were upem to Ihein depledatians The 
Wah... HI were made priſoners' in paſſing to and from their 
citizens of every denomination, when taken by them, were forced to 
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pay ranſom, kept in captivity, or put to death. The ſupply of pro- 
viſions to Italy was rendered extremely difficult, and the price in propor- 


tion enhanced. Every report on theſe ſubjecta was exaggerated by 
the intrigues of Pompey, ho perceived, in this occaſion of public 
diſtreſs, the object of a new and extraordinary commiſſion to hiinſelfl 


Frequent complaints having been made, and frequent deliberations 


held on this ſubject in the Senate, Gabinius, one of the Tribunes, 


at laſt propoſed, that fome officer of Conſular rank ſhould be veſted, 
during three years, with abſolute powers, in order to put an effec» 
tual. ſtop to theſe outrages, and to eradicatè the cauſe of them, ſo as 
to ſecure for the future the inhabitants of the coaſt, as well as to pro- 
tect the navigation of the ſeas. As Gabinius was known to be in 
concert with Pompey, the deſign of the propoſition was manifeſt ; 
Prey ene with a general, averſion. For 
is,“ it was ſaid, Pompey has declined , eee ef 
K 32 uaceiv the expiration of his office, that he might 
ie in wait for extraordinary and illegal appointments.” Gabinius 
being threatened with violence if he ſhould perſiſt in his AS 
thought proper to withdraw. from the allembly.” | -/..,, 

A report was! immediately ſpread in the city, that the perſon of 
the Tribune Gabinius had been actually violated ; multitudes afſems 
bled at the doors of the Senate-houſe, and great diſorders were likely 
to follow; it was. judged prudent for the Senate to adjourn; and 
the members, dreading ſome inſult from the populace, retired by 
ſeparate ways to their own houſes. Gabinius, without farther re- 
gard to the diſſent of the Senate, prepared to carry his motion to 
the People; but the other nine Tribunes were inclined to oppoſe 


him. Trebellius and Roſeius, in particular, promiſed, by their SR 


rr 
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gative, to put a ſtop to/any-/farther-proceedings/-or-*that"baſineſs, © H A r. 
Pompey, in the mean time, with a diſſimulation which conſtituted par 


of his character, affected to diſapprove of the motion; and to decline 
the commiſſion with which it was propoſed to veſt him. He bad 
recqurſe to this affeQation, not merely as the fitteſt” means on the 
preſent, occaſion to diſarm the envy of the Nobles, and to confirm the 
People in their choice; but ſtill more as a manner of proceeding which 
ſuited his on diſpoſition, no leſs deſirous to appear forced and courted 
into high ſituations; than ſolicitous to gain and to hold them. He 
thus provoked the citizens of his own rank, no leſs by the ſhallow 
arts which he practiſed. to-impoſe on the public, than by the ſtate 
which. he aſſumed. He could ſcarcely expect to find a ſupport 
in the order of Nobles, and leaſt of all among thoſe who! were 
likely to become the perſonal rivals of his fortune in the common- 


wealth: andl yet it is mentioned, that Julius Cæſar, now about two- a 
and- thirty years of age, and old enough. to diſfinguiſh his natural 


antagoniſts i in the career of ambition, took part with the creatures of 


Pompey on this occaſion, He was diſpoſed to court the People, and 
to oppoſe the ariſtocracy; either of which, principles may explain his 


conduct in this inſtance. He had himſelf already incurred the dif- 
pleaſure of the Senate, but more as a libertine than as a diſturber of 
the State, in which he had not hjtherto taken any material ot 
In common with the vouth of his time, he diſliked the Senators, 
on Account of the .remaining auſterity. of their manners, no leſs 


than the inferior people diſliked them on account of their arĩſtocra - 


tical claims to prerogative. But whatever we may ſuppoſe to have 
been his motives, Cæſar, even before he ſeemed to have formed 
any ambitious deſigns of his on, was ever ready to abet thoſe of 
every deſperate adventurer who, counteracted the authority of the 
Senate, or ſet the orders of government at nought; and ſeemed 


to be actuated by a ſpecies, of iaſtinct. Much ſet him at variance | 


8 H 2 with 


1 
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On the day ee i u tee of: Gattatin 
i put to the People, Pompey appeared in the Comitium 3 
and, if we may judge from the ſpeech which is afcribed to him, 
employed a diſſimulation and artiſice ſomewhat too groſs even for a 
popular aſſembly. He took. occaſion to thank the- People for the 
honours'he had: fo often received; but complained, that, having al- 
ready toiled ſo much in the public ſervice, he till ſhould be deftined 
for new labours. © You have forgotten,“ he faid, the dangers I: 


encountered, and the fatigues I underwent, while yet almoſt a 


* hoy, in the war with Cinna, in the wars in Sicily and in Africa, 
and what T ſuffered in Spain, before I was honoured with any 


* magiſtraoy, or was of age to have a place in the Senate. But I 
mean not to aceuſe you of ingratitude; on the contrary, I have 
been fully repaid. Your nomination of me to conduct the war 
vith Sertorius, when every one elſe declined the danger, I con- 
« fider as a favour; and the extraordinary triumph you beſtowed in 
©. confequence of it, as a very great honour. But I muſt entreat 
4 yvyou to confider, that continued application and labour exhauſt the 

powers of the mind as well as thoſe of the body. Truſt not to 
* my age alone, nor imagine that I am ftill a young man, merely 
dbecauſe my number of years is ſhort of what others have attained. 
« Reckon my ſervices and the dangers to which I have been expoſed; 
they will exceed the number of my years, and ſatisfy you, that 
1 cannot longer endure the labours and cares which are now 
« propoſed for me. But if this be not granted me, I muſt beg 
of you to conſider what Ioads of envy ſuch appointments are 
« likely to draw upon me from men, whoſe, diſpleaſure, I know, 


* Zonaras, An. lib. x. C. 1. 1310] 
cc 
you 
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you neither do, Abr ehe de psc alhiongly-16- me beit epvy e 
« would be a great misfortune: and I confeſs, that, of all the diffi- 1 
* cultics and dangers of war, I fear nothing fo muck as this. TO 
ge with envious perſons ; to be called to aeoount for miſcarriage, 
if one fails in public affairs; to be envied, if ene ſuoeeeds; who- 
«. woul® chuſe to be employed on fucb conditions? For theſe, and 
„ many other reafons, I pray you to leave me at reft'; leave me to 
the care of my family, and of my private affairs. As for the pre- 
* fent fervice; I pray you to chuſe, among thoſe ho defire the em 

ployment, ſome proper perſon ; among ſo many; you cannot ſure- 
< ly de at a loſs; I am not the only perſon that loves you, or that 
* has experience in military affairs. There are many, whoſe names, 
to avoid the imputation of flattery, I. wilt not mention. 

To this ſpeech: Gabinius replied ; and, affecting to believe the ſin- 
cerity of Pompey's declarations, obſerved, that it was agreeable to 
the character of this great man, neither to defire command, nor- 
raſhly to accept of what was preſſed upon him. They who are 
«beſt able to ſurmount difficulties,” he ſaid, are likewife leaſt 
<« inclined to engage in them. But it is your buſineſs, fellow-citi-- 
* zens, to conſider, not what is agreeable to. Porapey,. but what is 
« neceſfiry to your own affairs; not to regard thoſe who court you 
. for offices, but thoſe who are fit to diſcharge the duties of them. 
« I wiſh we had many perſons of this deſcription, beſides the man I: 
have propoſed to your choice. Did we not alł wiſh for ſuch per- 
« ſons likewiſe, when we fearched among the young and the old for 
«ſome one whom we could oppoſe to Sertorins,. and found none 
« but himſelf 7 But wifhes cannot avail us; we muſt take men as. 
« they are; we cannot create them. If there be but one man formed. 
„ for our purpoſe, with knowledge, experience, and good fortune, 

« we muſt lay hold of him, and ſeize him, if neceffary,,cven by 
8 * force. Compulſion here is expedient and honourable for both 
. 
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BOOK « parties; for thoſe who employ it, becauſe, it is to find them = 
—— + perſon. who can conduct their affairs; for him who ſuffers it, 
Tn baum uf mn 
neee citizen will refuſe to arpaſe bie perſon; 

or to. ſacrifice his lifſGmee. he dt tr r n 0 

Do you think that Pompey, en ben ende eee 

* armies, to protect your allies, to reduce your enenles 10 extend 

„Jour empire; but that now in the prime of life, ripe in wiſ- 


« dom, and experience, he can ſerve you no longer? Lou em- 
« ployed the boy, you ſuffer the man to be idle. When a private 


« citizen of Equeſtrian rank, he was fit for war and affairs of ſtate; 
% now he is a Senator, he is fit for nothing! Before you had any 
* trial of him, you made choice of him for the moſt important truſt ;; 
now that — have experience of his ability, of his conduct, and 
&« of his ſucceſs, you heſitate. Is the preſent occaſion leſs preſſing 
than the former? Is the antagoniſt of Sertorius not fit to contend. 
&« with pirates? But ſuch abſurdities cannot be received by the Ro- 3 
man People. As for you, Pompey, ſubmit to. the will of your 
fellow. citizens. For this you was born, for this vou was edu- 
« cated. I call upon you as the property of your country ; If call 
upon you as its defence and ſafe-guard ; I call upon you to lay 
« down your life, if neceſſary. This I know, if your Sonny re- 
5 * quire it, you will not, you cannot reſuſe. 
* But it is ridiculous to accoſt you in this manner ; you, hb 
&« have proved your courage and your loye to your country in ſo 
many and ſuch arduous trials. Be ruled by this great aſſembly, ' 
Deſpiſe the envy of a few, or ſtudy the more to deſerve. the ge- 
„ neral favour. Let the envious pine when they hear of your 
actions, it is what they deſerve. Let us be delivered from the 
* evils that ſurround us, while you proceed to end your life as you 
began it, with ſucceſs and with glory.” 


When 
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When Gabinius had finiſhed his ſpeech, Trebellius, another of the C FA f. 


Tribunes, : attempted to reply; but ſuch a clamour was immediately ww 


raiſed by the multitude that he could not be heard. He then, by the 
authority of his office, forbad the queſtion; and Gabinius inſtantly 
propoſet! to have the ſenſe of the Tribes, Whether Tribellius had not 
forfeited the character of Tribune ? Seventeen Tribes were of this 
opinion, and the eighteenth would have made the majority, when 


Trebellius thought proper to withdraw his negative. Roſcius, an- 


other of the Tribunes, intimated by ſigns (for he could not be heard) 
that a ſecond ſhould be joined with Pompey in this commiſſion. 
But the clamour was renewed, and the meeting likely to end in riot 
and violence. Then all oppoſition to the motion was dropt. In this 
Rate of affairs, Gabinius, truſting) that, in the preſent humour of the 
People, no man would dare to oppoſe the meaſure, and wiſhing to 
increaſe the honour of Pompey's nomination, by the ſeeming con- 
currence of ſome of the more reſpectable citizens, called upon Ca- 
ie eee cole Ul e en ee alk 
d and led him up into the roſtra for this purpoſe. 
This citizen, by the equability of his conduct, and by his moderation 
2 Gipportof thi ariſtocracy had great authority even with the oppoſite 
party. He began his ſpeech to the People with profeſſions of public zeal, 
which obliged him to deliver with plainneſs what he thought was con- 
ducive to their good, and which intitled him to a deliberate hearing, 
before they ſhould pronounce on the merits of what he was about to 
deliver. If you liſten,” he ſaid, “ ſomething may ſtill be offered 
to inform your judgment; if you break forth again into diſorders 
« and qamults, your capacity and good underſtanding will avail you 
nothing. I muſt begin with declaring my opinion, that powers 
« ſo great, and for ſo long a time, as are now denen keen. 
een £ 
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1 Rhe precedent is, ountmry td law, and in itſelf; in the higheſt 
i... degree, dangerous to the State. Whence came the uſurpations of 
Marius, but from the habit of continued command; fror his 
being put at the head of every army, entruſted with every war, 

and no leſs than ſix times re- elected Conſul in the ſpace of a few 

4 years? What iuflamed to fuch a degree the arrogant ſpirit of 

'« Sylla,: but the continual command of armies, and the continua 

* power of Dictator? Such is human nature, that, in age as well as 

in youth, we are debauched with power; and if inured for au 

4 time to act as ſuperiors, we cannot ſubmit nnn. to the equal 

and moderate ſtation of citinenn. Ne 

1 ſpeak not wich any particular reference to Pompey; 1 

phat the law requires; and what I am fure is for your good. I 

high office and command be an honour, every one who has pre- 
tenſions ſhould enjoy them in His turn; if they be a load or a 
burden, every one ought to bear his part. Theſe are the laws of 
« juſtice and of republican/ government. By ebſervity them, republics 
* have an advantage over every other ſtate. By employing many 
men in their turns, they educate and train many citizens for the 
public ſervice, and have mmabers amongſt whom they may chuſe 
te fitteft to ſerve on every particular emergence. But if we fuffer 
one or à few to engreſs every office of public ſerviee e public 
«truſt, che fiſt of thoſe who are quakfted for any fuel traſt will de- 
4 creaſt in proportion. i we always employ the ſame perſon in 
* every public ſervice, we ſhall ſoon have no other perſon to employ. 
Why were we ſo much at a loſs for experienced commanders Wen 
Sertorius appeared to threaten Italy with an intaffon'? Becauſe 
command, for a confiderabte-rime before that period, had beetren- 
groſſed by a few, and thoſe few alone had any experience. Al- 
though, pms T have N er oF rere. 
4 i eee 
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for this ſervice, I muſt, prefer to- his eee 
e and the expreſs declaration of the laws. a 

ou annually elect Conſuls and Hides MN thn to 
ſerye the State? or to carry for a few months the enſigns of power? 
If to ſerve; the State, why name private perſons with unprecedented 
„ commiſſions to perform what your magiſtrates are either TRE 
form, or are not. fit to have been lected? + 

If there be any uncommon emergency that requires more * 
nthe ordinary exertions of government, the conſtitution has provided 
an expedient. Lou may name a Dictator. The power of this 
* officer has no bounds, but in reſpect to the place in which it is to 
* be exerciſed, and to the time during which it is to laſt; It is 
4 to be exerciſed within the limits of Italy, where alone the vitals 
« of the State can be expoſed to any great or preſſing attack; it is 
« limited to {ix months, a ſufficient period in which to remove the 
cauſe of any ſudden alarm. But this unlimited power, which is 
ino propoſed for ſo long a time, and over the whole empire, muſt 


Jae! in calamities, ſuch as this and other nations have ſuffered 


fer the ambition and uſurpation of arbitrary and ſeditious men. 
If you, beſtow unlimited power by ſea and by land on a ſingle 
ane what manner is he to exerciſe his power? Not by him- 
bet in. perſon, for he cannot be every where preſent ; he muſt 
* have lieutenants or ſubſtitutes who act under his orders. He can- 
4 not. even attend to what is paſſing at once in Egypt and in Spain, 


in Africa, Syria, and in Greece. If ſo, then why may not thoſe. 


$2 
K 
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« who, are to act be officers named by you, and not by any interme- 


> 4 195 perſon; accountable to you, and not to another; and in the 
dangers they run, animated with the proſpect of honour to them- 
4 « ſelves, not to a perſon, who is unneceſſarily interpoſed between 


2 « them. and their country ? Gabinius propoſes to inveſt this officer. 


« -with authority to name many lieutenants; 3 I pray you conſider, 


Vor. II. T: . „ whether 


44 


8 | 
2 <. whether theſe officers ſhould depend upon thy intermedlute perſon, | 
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dr upon yourſelves alone? and whether there be ſuſficient cut to 


« ſuſpend all the legal powerd, and to foperlede all the Hagifirates in 
« the commonwealthy and all the governors vf provinces th every 
part of your empire, in order to make war on pirates ::: 

So much of what Catulus is ſuppoſed to have delivered! off this 
occaſion is preſerved aniong the fragte wr Den Calliod Ut" ls 
mentioned by others, that the audience expreſſed their ge- will and 
reſpe& for this Senator in compliment which they paid 46 Him, 


probably near the cloſe of his ſpeech, When urging ſome of his 
former arguments, he aſked, If this man to whom alone, by thus 


« employing bim in every ſervice, you give an opportunity of 


„ learning the profeſſion of a ſtateſman or ſoldier, fhould fall, to 


« whom will you next have recourſe?” The People anſwered, with 
a general acclamation, To yourſelf”, They revered, for a moment, 
the eandour and ability of this eminent citizen, but could not with- 
ſtand the arts of Pompey, and the ride of popularity, Which then ran 
fo much in his favour. 


This day being far ſpent in Gebete, itabther Gy with appointed in 


which to collect the votes, when a decree paſſed to veſt Pom 


with the ſupreme command over all the fleets and armies of the re- 
public, in every ſea without diſtinction or limit, and on every cbaſt 
within four hundred ſtadia, or fifty miles of the ſhore. This ebm 
miſſion took place. in Italy, and extended throughout every a 

during three years from the time of paſſing the edict. 

As Pompey owed theſe extraordinary powers intirely to the Tri- 
bune Gabinius, he intended to have employed him next in command 
to himſelf; but the law which excluded the Tribunes from ſucceed-. 


ing to any, ſuch commands, in the firſt year after the perry: f 


hs Cicero pro Lege Manlia. 


their 
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cheir office, ſtood in che wax. af dig choice. * Ported Of ook ener 
garſiſt in it — — 
1 of an ei inanfing-an offierid hgh Wild | 
with ſo high powers for reſtoring the navigation of chte ſeas, corn 
and. every. other article of importation. at Rome conſiderably fell 
in their, price. The friends of Pompey already triumphed. in the ſue- 
racannels of the enemy oppoſed: to him, gained much credit by the 
rapid, deciſive and eſſectual meaſuxes he took to obtain the end of 
his appointment. Although it was the middle of winter, a ſeaſon 
too rough, even inthe, Mediterrancan, for ſuch ſhipping as was then 
in uſe, he gave orders to.arm. and put to fea. as many veſſels aa could 
be collected on, every part of the coaſt. In a little time he had re- 
turns of two hundred and: ſeventy gallies fit for ſervice, one hundred 
and twenty thouſand: foot, and four thouſand horſe, embodied: on the 
coaſts to which his command extended; That the pirates might be 
every where attacked at once, and find no refuge by changing their 
uſual places of retreat, he divided the maritime parts of the empire 
into ſeparate diſtricts, appointed lieutenants with fulb powers in each, 
aſſigned their ſtations, and allotted: their quotas of ſhipping and 
troops. He himſelf, with a ſquadron of ſixty ſhips, propoſed to viſit 
every quarter, and to give his preſence where it ſhould be moſt re- 
quired. He began with the coaſts of Spain and Gaul, and the ſeas 
© of Sardinia and Corfica ; and in paſſing. from thence, while the fleet 
coaſted round the peninſula of Italy, he himſelf went on ſhore, and 
travelled by land to meet them at Brundiſium. In this journey, upon 
his approach to Rome, he enjoyed, in all reſpects, the ſtate of a great 
monarch, was received with acclamations by the People, and was 
courted by: multitudes of every: condition cho went forth to receive 
him. All his complaints and repreſentations were received as com- 
mn N Piſo, being ſuppoſed not to forward his levies 
I 2 , with 
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intended to make for this purpoſ. 
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- with ſufficient alacrity, would have been degraded; if Pompey hidaſelf | 


had not interpoſed to prevent a motion which the Tribune Gabinius 
41 75 (LF g fi 250119 | 
The fleet being arrived at Brundiſium, Pompey haſtened to join 
it, and from thence paſſed by the ſtations of his ſeveral lieutenants in 
the ſea- ports of Macedonia and Greece, to the coaſts of -Pamphylia - 


and Cilicia, which were the principal reſort of the pirates. Such 


of theſe. banditti, as he took in his way, were treated with mildneſs; 
and this circumſtance, together with the great preparations ar | 
were reported from every quarter to be making againſt them, wit 
the ſmall hopes they had of being able to eſcape, induced them, 
in great numbers, to ſurrender themſelves. In the bay of Ci. 
licia he found a ſquadron of their ſhips aſſembled, and ready to 
cover the harbours at which they had been accuſtomed to collect their 
ſtores, and to lodge their booty. They ſeparated, however, upon. 
his appearance, took refuge in different creeks of that mountainous, 
coaſt, and afterwards ſurrendered at diſcretion, delivering up all the, 
forts they had erected, with all their ſtores of timber, codage, | and. 
fails, of which they had made a conſiderable proviſion. 

By theſe means the war was finiſhed about, the middle of ſummer, 
ſix months after the nomination of Pompey to this command. In. 
that time ſeventy-two gallies were ſunk, three hundred and ſix were. 
taken, and a hundred and twenty piratical harbours or ſtrong-holds. 
on ſhore were deſtroyed, Ten thouſand of the pirates were killed 


in action, and twenty thouſand, who had ſurrendered themſelves, | 


remained priſoners at the end of the war. Theſe Pompey, having: 
ſufficiently deprived of the means of returning to their former way 
of life, tranſplanted to- different parts of the continent, where the 
late or preſent troubles, by thinning the inhabitants, had made room 
for them. Upon this occaſion he repeopled the city of Soli in Ci- 


| licia, which had been __ laid A" and; forcibly emptied. of its, 


4 inhabitants 
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jahabitants by Tigrat, td repleniſh his newly eſtabliſhed capitat of o 1 . 


hot es pre ame bite 1 eie yt Yo at * 
Wit Pompey . thiis employed i in "Gfpobng of the pirates o 
the coaſt of Cilieia, he received a meſſage from Lappa in the ifland 


of Crete, now deff eged by Metellus, intimating that the people ol . 


this place,” although they: held out againſt Metelhis, were willing to 

ſurrender to to Pompey. This ſort of preference implying allen 
and popular regard, was one of the temptations which Pompey was 
ſuppoſed unable to reſiſt he accordingly, without conſulting with. 
Metellus, ſent an officer to receive the ſurrender of Lappa. 5 


| _ Metellus had now been near two years in the iſland of Crete, had: 
almoſt entirely reduced it, and had a near proſpect of that tri 


umph, Which he. afterwards actually obtained, with the title of Cre-- | 


ticus, on aceount of this conqueſt. Pompey” S commiſſion, as com- 
mander in chief of all the ſea and land forces of Rome within fiſty 
miles of the coaſt, no doubt, extended 1 to this iſland ; but it was juſtly, 
reckoned invidious to interfere i in the province of a Proconſul, whoſe 
appointment preceded his own.. And this ſtep revived all the former 
imputations againſt him, that he conſidered himſelf as every one's . 
ſuperior, ſtrove to fupprels every growing fame, and threw his perſonal . 
conſideration as à bar in the way of every riſing merit. Metellus, , 
ſtung with reſentment, and truſting” to the ſupport of the Senate, 
ventured to contemn his orders; even after Octavius, who had been 
ſent by pompey to take the Biebl of Lappa under his. pro- 
tection, had entered the town, and in his name commanded Metel- 
las to deſiſt from the attack of a plate already in poſſeſſi on of the 
Romans. He nevertheleſs continued the ſiege, forced the town 
to ſurrender, N 5 „ to feat Octavius rr us bet rebel. d 


101019 } . nn D! one 4 14. 120 


5 Caſſius, lib, Ami c. 20. 
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Tigratiocetta in Armenia. Adi this te-eſtabliſhment; of Soli, the Cas 
place, in honour of its reſtorer, 170 to be known by the name 
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deciding the controyerſy, which was likely to > ariſe on this ſubjeQ, 


| afterwards acknowledged Metellus as the e conquerop of c and de- 


creed him a triumph in that capacity | 
Tie diſpute, however, at this time, might have led to, difgres- 


able conſequences, if Pompey, while he was Preparing to paſs into 
Crete againſt Metellus, had not found another object of more im- 


portance to his plan of greatneſs *. is Lucullus had always appea red 
to him a more formidable rival! in power and conſideration than Me- 


tellus, and the war in Pontus and Armenia likely to Rel A mere. 
ample field of gloty than the deſtruction of pirates. 
Mithridates, though once nearly vanquiſhed, was, by means ; of 
the diſtractions which, commmunicating from the popular faction 
at Rome, had infected the army of Lucullus, enabled to renew the 
war with freſh vigour. Knowing that the Roman general was no 
longer obeyed, he not only returned, as has been mentioned, into 
his own kingdom, but, together with Tigranes, began to act on che 
offenſive, and made excurſions even into Cilicia. Acilius Glabrio, 
the Proconſul appointed to ſucceed i in the command of the Roman 
army, hearing the bad ſtate of affairs, ſtopped ſhort in Bithynia, and 
even refuſed to furniſh Lucullus with the reinforcements he had 
brought from Italy. In theſe circumſtances the province of Aſia, | 
likely to become a principal ſource of revenue to the commonwealth, 
was in imminent danger of being wreſted from their hands. The. 
friends of "Pompey ſeized the opportunity to obtain a farther enlarge- 
ment of his powers. Manilius, one of the Tribunes, i in concert 


with Gabinius, moved the People to extend his commiſſion to the 


provinces of Phrygia, 81 4 . and Pontus; 5 and, of. 


ng Ur. Epic. Platarch, in Pompeio, Dion, Caſl. * 
* Dion. Caſſ. lib. xxxvi. c. 28, 


3 


This 


or kek dot REPUBLIC © 
Tits Möben was Heins "bppolta by Cern "Ree bo ang, © 


Ni ters © ar and by uus Julius Czfar, who both. intended, on this 
8 to court the Popular party, by elpouling the cauſe of a per- 


* 5 


oO mu in vour with the People. 


e was one of the firſt of the Romans wha reſted his con- 
ſideration intirely on civil accompliſhments, and who became great 


by the Tervices he was qualified to render his friends in a civil ca- 


pacity, without any pretenſions to che merit of a ſoldier, The cha- 
ricter of a pleader v was become one of the moſt powerful recom- 

mendations to public notice, and one of the fureſt roads to conſe- 
quence ce and civil preferments. Cicero, with a | fine g genius and i great 
application, was ſuppoſed to excel all who had gone ,before him 
i this fine of purſuit, His talents were powerful inftruments in 
Kis own hands; r rendered him neceſſary to others, and procured 


kim the eukents of erer party in its turn. He was underſtood | 
to favvut the atiſtocracy, and was inclined to fupport the Senate, as 


the greut bulwark of the State, againſt the licence of the populace, 
aud the violence of factious leaders. But being x now Prztor, with 2 

near proſpect of the Conſulate, he ſacrificed much to his ambition i in 
the 4 5 of preferments, which were new in his family, and which 
| the antient nobility were diſpoſed | to envy him. His ſpeech, upon 
the motion of Vanilius, was the firſt he had ever made in a political 
character: it is fill extant, and does more honour to his talents as a 
pleader, than to his fcadinels i in ſupport of the conſtitution and go- 


vernment of his country. He turned aide, by artful evaſions, the | 


11. councils of Hortenſius and Catulus; and, under pretence of 
ſetting forth the merits of Fompey, and of ſtating precedents i in his 
favour, dazzled his audience, by numerating the irregular ho- 


in Cicer: Orat, pro Lege Manilis, | of bo 
| nours 
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alt the x principal members of the Senate. It was ſupported by Marcus 
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* HOOK wo er had area conferred on thi je of | 


their favour. 1557 


With ſuch able 3 in a cauſe to which the People were. | 
already ſo well diſpoſed, the intereſt of Pompey could not miſcarry; 


and an addition was accordingly made to his former commiſſion, by 


which he became in reality ſovereign of the faireſt part of the em- 


ire. Upon the arrival of this news in Cilicia, where he then was, he 


affected ſurpriſe and diſpleaſure. Are my enemies,” he ſaid, © never 
to give me any reſpite from war and trouble? He had talents, un- 
doubtedly, ſufficient to ſupport him in the uſe of means leſs indirect; 


but a diſpoſition to artifice, like every other ruling paſſion, will ſtifle 
the plaineſt ſuggeſtions of reaſon, and ſeems to have made him forget, 
on the preſent occaſion, that his own attendants at leaſt had common 


penetration. They turned away from the farce which he acted with 


ſhame and diſguſt **; and he himſelf made no delay in ſhowing the 

avidity with which he received what he thus affected to diſlike; laid 
aſide all thoughts of other buſineſs; immediately diſpatched his or- 
ders to all the provinces that were now ſubjected to his power; and, 
without paſſing his mandates through the hands of Lucullus, ſum- 
moned Mithridates, then with an army of between thirty and forty 
thouſand men on the frontier of Pontus, to ſurrender himſelf at diſ- 
cretion. This prince, being then in treaty with Phraates, who had 
lately ſucceeded his father Arſaces in the kingdom of Paithia, and 
being in expectation of a powerful ſupport from that quarter, refuſed 
to liſten to this imperious meſſage : being diſappointed in his hopes 
of aſſiſtance from the Parthians, and finding that Phraates had joined 
in a league with his enemies, he at firſt endeavoured to pacify the 


Roman general; but finding that his advances for this purpoſe had 


no effect, he prepared for a vigorous reſiſtance, 


Plutarch. in Pompeio. b 
| 2 Pompey 
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-» Pompey” ſet out for Pontus, and in his way had an interviewwith © f r. 
Lucullus, who was then in Galatia. They accoſted each other at 
Aſt with-laboured expreſſions of reſpect and of compliment on their 
reſpective ſervices, but ended with diſputes and ſharp alterdations. 
Pompey accuſed Lucullus of precipitation, in ſtating the kingdom of 
Pontus as a Roman province, while the king himſelf was alive and 
at liberty. Lucullus ſuſpected that the late mutiny had been fo- 
mented by the emiſſaries of Pompey, to make way for his'own ſuc- 
oeſſion to the command. He perſiſted in maintaining the propriety 
af ths. report which he had made to the Senate, and in which he had 
repreſented the kingdom of Pontus as conquered, and in which he 
had defired that commiſſioners ſhould be ſent as uſual to ſecure the 
poſſeſſion; obſerved, that no province could be kept, if the troops 
ſtationed to preſerve it refuſed to obey their general; that if ſuch diſ- 
orders were made the engine of politics in the competition of candidates 
for office, the republic had worſe conſequences to fear than the 
loſs of any diſtant province; that although the fugitive king had 
taken advantage of the factions at Rome and in the army, to put 
himſelf again at the head of ſome forces, he had not yet recovered 
any conſiderable portion of his kingdom, nor been able to diſturb 
the commiſſioners of the Senate, who were employed in ſettling the 
province ; that there was nothing left for a ſucceſſor, but the invi- 
dious taſk of ſnatching at the glory which had been won by another. 
From this conference Pompey entered on the command with many 
indications of animoſity to Lucullus; he fuſpended the execution 
of his orders; changed the plan of his operations; remitted the 
puniſhments, and recalled the rewards. he had decreed to particular | 
| perſons, in a manner which ſeemed to- juſtify the ſuſpicion of his 
having encouraged the late diſorders, ſuffering. them to paſs with 
impunity ; and treating with the uſual confidence even the legions | 
which had refuſed to obey” the orders of their general, His own 
Wn Vor-! II. K authority 
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BO O K authority, however, ſeemed to be ſecured by the animoſity of the army 
d their late commander, and by their deſire to contraſt" their own 


conduct, and the ſucceſs of the war under their preſent leader, with 
that which had taken place under his predeceſſor, - Finding himſelf, 
therefore, at the head of numerous and well- affected forces, both by 
ſea and by land, he lined the whole coaſt of the Egean and Euxine 


| Sea with his galleys, and, DET le Wd advanced in 


ſearch of the enemy. R ent 


Mithridates, upon the ee of Pompey, continued retiring 
before him towards the Leſſer Armenia, laid waſte the country 
through which the Roman army was to paſs, and endeavoured! to 


diſtreſs them by ine want of proviſions and forage. neon 


For ſeveral days ſucceſſively the armies encamped in bebt of each 
other. Mithridates choſe his ſtations, ſo that he could not be  fafely 


attacked; and as his object was to paſs the Euphrates without being 1 


forced to a battle, he generally decamped in the night, and, by his 
ſuperior knowledge of the country, paſſed through ways in which 
the Roman army could not haſtily follow without manifeſt danger of 
ſurprize. Pompey, ſenſible that, upon this plan of operations, the 
king of Pontus muſt effect his retreat, took a reſolution to paſs him 
by a forced march, not in the night, but in the heat of the day, 
when the troops of Aſia were moſt inclined to repoſe. If he ſhould 
ſucceed in this deſign, and get between their army and the Euphrates, 
he hoped to force them to a battle, or oblige them to change their, 
route. He accordingly, on the day he had choſen for this attempt, 
doubled his march, paſſed the enemy's camp at noon- day unobſerved, | 
and was aQually poſted on their route, when they began to decamp, as 

uſual, on the following night. In the encounter which followed, having 
all the advantages of a ſurprize, and in the dark, againſt an army on 


. its march, ang ve eee order, bots a deciſive vie- 
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tory, in which, he eut off or diſperſed men Vi_ the 
king of Pontus relied. for the defence of his kingdom 41 0 
Mlithridates eſcaped with a few attendants; — 
| citoyalid-go/ throw. hintifelf again into the arms of Tigranes; but was 
refufed by this prince, who was himſelf then attacked by a rebellion 
of his own ſon. - Upon this diſappointment he fled to the northward, 
paſſing by the ſources of the Euphrates to the kingdom of Colchis, and 
from thence, by the eaſtern coaſts of the Euxine, to the Scythian Boſ- 
phorus, now. the Straits of Coſſa, in order to take refuge in the Cher- 
- foneſus, or. Crim Tartary, at Panticapza, the capital of a kingdom 
Which he himſelf had acquired, and which he had beſtowed on Ma- 
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chares, one of his ſons. Upon his preſenting himſelf at this place, 


he found that Machares had long ſince abandoned his father's for- 
tunes; and, upon hearing of the ill ſtate of his affairs on his firſt 
flight from Lucullus into Armenia, had ſent, as an offering of peace, 
a golden crown to that general, and ſued for the protection of the 
Romans. The father, highly provoked with this act of puſillanimity 
or treachery, aſſembled a force among his Scythian allies, and, deaf 


to all offers of ſubmiſſion or intreaties of this undutiful ſon, dragged - 


him from the throne, and either ordered him to be put to death, or 
made his ſituation ſo painful, that he Wanne 
to his own life. | 

Ina this manner Mithridates „ toi, 
kingdom, in which he had not only a ſafe retreat, but likewiſe the 
means of executing new projects of war againft his enemies. By the 
maxims of the Romans, no kingdom was ſuppoſed to be conquered, 
till the king was either killed, taken, or forced to ſurrender himſelf; 
and Pompey, by this flight 1 the king of Pontus, found himſelf under 


> neceſſey © either of purſuing bim imo his preſent retreat, .or of doing 
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a what be had blamed in Lucullus, by making his report of a conqueſt 


meaſures to be es. eee nnen. by Ti- 
granes, ſon to the king of Armenia, then in rebellion againſt his 


father, to enter with his army into that kingdom, and to give Jad 
ment on the differences ſubſiſting between the father and the ſon. 
In conſequence of this invitation, Pompey marched into A 
joined the rebel prince, and, under pretenee of ſupporting the ſon, 
was about to ftrip the father of his kingdom, when this monarch,, 
with an exceſs of meanneſs, proportioned to the preſumption with 
which he had enjoyed his proſperity, now reſolved to caſt himſelf 
intirely upon the vidtor's mercy. For this purpoſe he defired to be 
admitted into Pompey's preſence, and, with a few attendants, pre- 
ſented himſelf for this purpoſe. Being told, at the entrance of the- 
eamp, that no ſtranger could paſs on horſeback, he diſmounted, and 
was conducted on foot to the general's tent. Sill bearing the 
diadem on his head, he took it from thence, and offered to lay it on 
the ground at Pompey's feet; but was told with great courteſy, that: 
ke might reſume it; that, by ſubmitting himſelf to the generoſity of 
the Romans, he had not loſt a kingdom, but gained a faithful ally. 
At the ſame time, under pretence of reimburſing the expence of the 
war, a ſum. of ſix thouſand talents, or about one million one hundred 
and twenty-eight thouſand pounds ſterling, was exacted from him; 
and he himſelf, to this great ſum which was paid to the State, added 
a gratuity to the army of a talentꝰ to each of the Tribunes, tei minx 
to each of the Centurions, and half a mina to each-private man, 
Pompey, in diſpoſing of the two Armenias, which were now in 
his power, allotted Sophene, or the Leſſer Armenia, on the right of 
the Euphrates, to Tigranes the ſon, referving Syria and Phœnicia, to 


Pio Caf lib. xxxvi. c. 35. Flutarch. in Pompeio. ** 931. 158. 321. 55..10d. 
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which Antiochus, the laſt repreſeritative of the Macedonian line, had CHAP. 
been reſtored by Lucullus, OO ON Ae ntug APs — 


diſpoſal of the Romans. . 
- Tigranes the father with great ſubmiſſion acquieſced in this par- 
tition; but the ſon, who probably expected to have been put in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the whole of his father's kingdom, was greatly diſcontented, , 
and, while Pompey was yet in Armenia, entered into a correſpond- 
ence with the king of Parthia, and ſolicited his aſſiſtance to overturi 
this eſtabliſhment. On account of theſe practices, whether real or 
fuppoſed, the ſon was taken into cuſtody, carried into Italy, actos 
a part in the ornaments of the victor's triumph 

The Roman general, having in this manner difpoſed of his Whig 
dom of Armenia, and ſecured the permaneney of his ſettlement by- 
the confinement- of the rebel prince, reſumed the thoughts of pur-- 
fiing Mithridates into his preſent retreat. For this putpoſe he left 
Afranius in-Armenia, #vith a force ſufficient to ſecure his rear, and! 
to prevent any diſturbance on this fide of the Euphrates: He him 
ſelf paſſed the Araxes, and wintered on the Cyrus, or the Cyrnus, 
on the conſines of Albania and Iberia. In the following ſummer, 
having defeated the natives of thoſe countries in repeated encounters, . 
he advanced to the mouth of the Phaſis, where he was joined by his 
fleet, then plying in the Euxine Sea, under the command of Servilius. 
Here he appears to have deliberated, whether he ſhould attempt to 
_ purſue Mithridates any farther ; but upon conſidering the difficulties - 
of the voyage, and of the march along a coaſt and a country intirely 
unknown, unfurniſhed with any ſafe harbour for his ſhips, or even 
with any means of ſubſiſtence to his army by land, he took his reſo- 
lution to return, and to avail himſelf, in the beſt manner he was able, 
of the poſſeſſions which had been abandoned to him by the flight of 
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B 00K the king. Wich chis reſolution he directed his march, by the oaſt, 
back into the kingdom of Pontus; and, finding no reſiſtance, took 
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all his meaſures as in a conquered province. At one place he found 
a conſiderable treaſure, which Stratonicẽ, one of the concubines of 
the king, by whom he had a ſon named Xiphares, diſcloſed to him, 
on condition that, if the chance of war ſhould throw Xiphares into the 
hands of the conqueror, his life ſhould be ſpared. But this unhappy 
ſon was expoſed to other dangers beſides thoſe the mother appre- 
hended. Mithridates, upon hearing of the price which was paid 
for his life, ordered him to be ſlain. That woman, be ſaid, 
4 ſhould have likewiſe bargained with me in favour of her ſon.. At 
other places the Roman army found the veſtiges of great magnifi- 
cence, . joined to monuments of ſuperſtition and of cruelty. They 
fund ſome productions of an art, in which the king was ſuppoſed to 
be maſter, relating to the compoſition of poiſons; and of their anti- 
dotes, ang ſome records of dreams, together with the vague 
Ations*', which had been given by his women. 
From Pontus, Pompey, having made a proper diſpoſition of ”"_ 
fleet in the Euxine, to cover the coaſt from any attempts which Mi- 
_ thridates might make from the Boſphorus and oppoſite coaſts, ſet out 
for the kingdom of Syria, which he now determined to ſeize in be- 
half of the Romans. Lucullus had already, agreeably to the policy 
of his country, and under pretence of ſetting - the Syrians free, 
ſeparated their kingdom from the other poſſeſſions of Tigranes: but 
the pretence upon which he acted in this matter being ſufficient, to 
prevent his ſeizing upon Syria as a Roman province, he was content 
with reſtoring it to Antiochus, the laſt pretender of the Macedonian 


| + line, who had lived eighteen years in the greateſt obſcurity; in Cilicia, 


Pompey now propoſed to complete the tranſaction, by ſeizing for the 
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Romans themſelves, what the other affected only o reſtore to the lawful C HH . 
owner; and this intended owner now pleaded in vain againſt the: 


Romans that right of deſcent from the Macedonian line, which Lu- 
cullus had employed with ſo much force to ſupplant Tigranes 

On the march into Syria Pompey, either in perſon or by his lieu- 
tenants, received the ſubmiſſion of- all the principalities or diſtricts in 
bis way, and made the following arrangements. The Leſſer Ar- 
menia, once intended for Tigranes the ſon, he gave to Dejotarus, king 
of Galatia **, who afterwards was long continued on the frontier of 
the empire as a faithful dependant, and with poſſeſſions which ſerved 
as a barrier againſt hoſtile invaſions from that quarter. Paphlagonia 
was given to Attalus and Pylæmenus, who were likewiſe liberal tri- 
butaries to the Roman officers, and vigilant guards on the fron- 
tiers of the empire. Upon his arrival at Damaſcus, he had many 
applications from the late ſubjects or dependants of the Syrian mo- 
narchy ; among others, from Hyrcanus and Ariſtobulus, two bro- 


thers contending for the ſovereignty of Judea, who now repaired to 
him for judgment, and requeſted the interpoſition of POR | in 


behalf of the party he ſhould be pleaſed to favour. 

Of theſe rivals, who were the ſons of Alexander, late high prieſt 
of the Jews, Hyrcanus the elder had ſucceeded to his mother Alex- 
andra, whom the father had left his immediate ſucceſſor in the throne ; 
but was diſpoſſeſſed by his younger brother Ariſtobulus, who, being 


of a more active ſpirit, had formed a powerful faction among the 


| Hyrcanus took refuge among the Arabs, and prevailed upon Aretas, 
the chieftain of ſome powerful tribe of that people, to ſupport him 
with an army, in recovering the ſovereignty of the Jews. In con- 
jun&tion with this ally, he accordingly laid fiege to Jeruſalem, but 
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„ee bis object by Scaurus, one of Pompey!s, Reute- 
nants, who being then in Syria at the, requeſt of Ariſtobulys,. from 
5 5 he received a preſent of thirge hundred talents, or about ſiſty- 
ſeven thouſand and nine hundred pounds ſterling, interpoſed, and 
'obliged the Arabs to raiſe the ſiege. Upon the arrival of Gabinius, 
whom Pompey had ſent before | him into Syria, Ariſtobulus thought 
proper to make him likewiſe a preſent of fifty talents, and by theſe 
means remained in Poſſeſfon of the ce at the arrival of 
Pom pey. 3 e 
It ig alleged that each of the contending parties made cheir pre- 
ſents to the general himſelf; Hyrcanus i in particular, that of a beavy. 
-tiful piece of plate, admired for its workmanſhip and weight, being, 
che imitation of a ſpreading vine, with! its leaves and fruit in maſſy 
gold; and theſe circumſtances merit attention, as they furniſh ſome 
Llifiahices of the manner in which great riches, now in ſo much re- 
queſt at Rome, were amaſſed by Roman generals in the courſe of . 
"ſervices. Beſides what they gained in this manner, it is likely that 
every conqueſt they effected, every revolution they brought. "about, 
and every protection they granted were extremely profitable. ded 


Pompey, on hearing the merits of the queſtion between, che tyyo 
brothers, declared for Hyrcanus, and advanced towards the city, 19 * 
ecute the decree he had paſſed. Upon his approach he was again met 
by Ariſtobulus, who made freſh offers of ſubmiſſion, an d of a ul 
contribution in money; and Pompey ſent forward Galina to take 


poſſeſſion of the place, in terms of this ſubmiſſion. But upon a LIE 
port that the gates were till kept ſhut by the party of Ariſtobplus, 


110 


Who yet remained in his camp, he ordered this Feincß into confine 

-ment, and advanced with his army. eerie " gave N 5 
The citizens being divided, thoſe who eſpouſed the cauſe of Hyr⸗ 
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attached to Ariſtobulus, retired into the temple, and broke down the CHAP. 


| bridge by which this edifice was joined to the ftreets, and made every — 


"TOR defend themſelves to. the laſt extremity. 
- "The gates of the city, in the mean time, were thrown open by the 
party of Hyrcanus; and the Romans being admitted, took poſſeſſion 


of all the principal ſtations within the walls, and prepared to attack 


the temple. This building had all the advantages of a citadel, built 
on a height, ſurrounded with natural precipices, or with a deep ditch, 
_ overhung with lofty battlements and towers. Pompey ſent for bat- 
tering engines to Tyre, and cut down all the woods in the neigh- 
| bourhood: to furniſh materials for filling up the ditch, raiſing his 


mound of approach *, and erecting his towers. All his works were 


with great obſtinacy counteracted by thoſe who had taken refuge in 
the Temple. He obſerved, however, in the courſe of his operations, 
that the people within, although they defended their perſons when 
attacked on the Sabbath-day, yet they did not labour, either in repair- 


ing any of their own defences, or in oppoſing or demoliſhing the works 


of the 'beſiegers. He accordingly took advantage of this circum- 
ſtance, made no aſſaults on that day, but carried on his attack in filling 
up the ditch, and carrying on his approach. In this manner his towers, 
without interruption, were raiſed to the level of the battlements, and 
his engines playing from thence, made great havock among the be- 
ſieged. The Jews, however, even under the diſcharge of the enemy's 
miſſiles, ſtill continued at the altar to perform their uſual rites. - While 
they were engaged in theſe holy exerciſes they took fo little pre- 
caution againſt the dangers to which they were expoſed, that num- 
bers periſhed in offering up the ſacrifices, and wee their blood 
with that of the victims. 
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the Holy of Holies. He found it adorned with lamps, candlefticks, 
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Li wr Cencations at the head of the diviſions. endl 1B A 


ſword, ag for more numerous parties to follow th and 
covered the avenues and porehes of the Temple with the flain. The 


prieſts, who were even then employed in the ſacrifices, waited for 
che enemy with great cothpoſure, and, without diſcontinuing their 
duties, were ſlain at the altars. Numbers of the people threw them 


ſelves from the precipices ; and others, ſetting fire to the booths 
in which they had lodged under the walls of the Temple, were con- 
ſumed in the flames. About twelve or thirteen thouſand periſhed on- 


this occaſion, without any nnn 


thoſe who conducted the ſtorm. | 

. Pompey, being maſter of the Temple, and e nad obfits- 
nate valour with. which, the: people had: devoted] themſelves in is pos- 
ſervation, was curious to fee the interior receſs. - This place, into 
which no one was ever admitted beſides the high prieſt, he ſuppoſed : 


to contain the ſacred emblems of that power who infpired his voraries - 


with ſo ardent and ſo unconquerable a zeal.. And he ventured, to the 
equal conſternation and horror of his own party among the Jews, as 
of thoſe who. oppoſed him, to enter with his uſual, attendance; into 


cups, veſſels of incenſe, with their ſupports. all of ſolid gold, with 
a great collection of the richeſt, perfumes and a- ſacred treaſure of 
two thouſand: talents, or about. three e 


land pounds ſterling. 


Having ſatisſied his curioſity, it is mentioned that lis reſpected 
the religion of the place ſo much as to have leſt every part of this 
treaſure untouched, and to have given directions that the Temple it-- 
ſelf mould be purified, in order to expiate the profanatiow of which: 
he himſelf had been guilty. He reſtored Hyrcanus to the prieſthood 
or ſovereignty of the kingdom, but charged him with a conſiderable 
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-reibute-t0 the Romans, and at the ſame time fivipt the nation of all e H r. 


had been acquired or held in ſubjeQion by their anceſtors. Such 
were Gadara, Seythopolis, Hyppus, Pella, Samaria, Mariſfa, Azo- 


tus, Jamana, Arethuſa, Gaza, Joppa, and Dora, with what was 


then called Strato's Tower, and afterwards 'Cefarea. ' Under pretence 
of reſibring theſe ſeveral places to their liberties, they were detached 


from the principality of the Jews, em cel araerg he rpbre 


wan province of Syria | 
Pompey now recollecting that he had en carried his arms to 


the ſhores of the Atlantic, and to the boundaries of Numidia and of 


Spain; tat he had recently'penetrated to the coaſts of the Euxine 
and to the neighbourhood of the Caſpian Sea; to the end that he 


might not leave any part of the kgbwa world unexplored by his 

rms, now formed a project to finiſh this round of exploits,” by viſit- 
ing the ſhores of the Aſiatie or Eaſtern Ocean: a cireumſtanoe which 
Was to complete the glory of his approaching triumph, and raife him, 
us his flatterers were pleaſed to obſerve; to a anne erg 
queror of the preſent or any preceding age 


But while Pompey was employed i in the ſettlement of Syria, in 
he reduction of Jeruſalem, and meditating theſe farther conqueſts, 
Mithridates was buſy f in making preparations to renew the war. 
Having heard of the extremities to which the citizens of Rome had 


been frequently reduced by the invaſion of the Gauls and of Hannibal, 


and by the inſurrections of their own ſubjects and ſlaves, he, con- 


duded that they were weakeſt at home, or might be attacked with 


che greateſt advantage i in Italy. He again, therefore, reſumed the 
Lia of marching an ary of Scythians by the Danube and the 
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aſſembled round the fort in which Mithridates was lodged, 
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10% K Alps. He viſited all the princes” in his neighbourkood; made l- 
— with "thei, which he confirmed by giving to ſome of them 


his daughters in marriage, and perſuaded them, by the hopes of 4 
plentiful ſpoil, to join with him in the project of invading Europe.” 
He even diſpatched his agents into Gaul, to ſecure the co-operations 
of nations on that fide of the world, and truſted that, on his appearante 


in Italy, many of the diſcontented inhabitants would join him as 


they had joined Hannibal; and that the ſlaves, ſo lately at open war 
Wen CTY would me eng e 1th ERS. 


h his army. | | I 


Theſe projects, however, a appeared to his own nation too hazardous i 
and vaſt. They were ſuited to the ſtate of a king who wiſhed" to 
periſh with ſplendor; but not to that of ſubjects and followers who 
had humbler hopes, and who choſe to be governed by more reaſonable 
proſpects of ſucceſs." The king himſelf, while he- meditated fuck 
extenſive deſigns, being confined by an ulcer in his face, had been | 
for a conſiderable time concealed from public view, and had not ad- wah, 
mitted. any perſon te his preſence beſides ſome favourite Funiths, 
The minds of his ſubjects, and of his own family im particular, were 9 
much alienated from him by ſome late acts of barbarous ſeverity - 1 
againſt Machares and Xiphares, two of his children, who, with ſome w 
others as we have. mentioned, had incurred his reſentment... bn 

Pharnaces, another ſon, attended the father; and, though diſpoſed 


[ 


2) 


to betray him, was ſtill much in his confidence. The people of od 


Phanagoria, a. town on the ſhore of the -Boſphorus, oppoſite to the Y 
fortreſs at which the king now reſided, together with the inhabitants '* 
of the country, pretending a variety of provocations, revolted againſt © 


him; and the army, during his confinement, loſing the uſual awe of © 


his perſon, mutinied, and acknowledged Pharnaces for king. They 7 


2 00 


1835 
which he had garriſoned with a choſen body of men. When he ap- * 


W 
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5. on dhe battlements, and deſted to know their demands: © To, © Hf r. 
Frag gn .they ſaid, for Pharnaces z un ald ng fond young nyt 
„one; . Even while he received this anfver, and while many of his 

guaxds deſerted him, he till hoped that, if he were at liberty, he mist 

retrieve. his affairs. He deſired, therefore, by repeated meſſages, to 

know whether he might haye leave to depart in ſafety? But none of ths 1, 

meſſengers he ſent with. this queſtion being ſuffered to return, he ap- 

prehended that there was a deſign to deliver him up into the hands 

of the Ramang, Yoder this apprehenfip (he. had recourſe to Rig laſt. 

reſort, a doſe of poiſon, Which, it is ſaid, he always carried == 

ſcahbard of his ſword. Being, to employ, this, ſovereign. remedy, of 

all his evils, h he diſmiſſed, with expreſſions of kindneſs and gratitude,, 1 

ſuch h of his attendants as gill continued faithful to him ; and being 

bt wich two © of his daughters, who. earneſtly deſired to 25 With their 
father, he all owed them to ſhare in the draught, and Our | 

Pire, "But the partion which, he had reſerved for himfelf, not being 

likely to gvercome. the vigour of his conſtitution, or; a5 was. believed 1,3 

in thoſe credulous times, being too powerfully eounteracted by the 

effect of many antidotes he had taken againſt poiſon, he ordered a 

faithful ave who attended bi im, to perform. with his ſword what was 

in thoſe : times accounted. the higheſt proof, as it was the laſt ih, 

fidelity in a ſeryant to lie maſter, bed: abner ay, W 

Accounts of this event were brought to Pompey, while his AY 

was encamped at the diſtance of ſome days march from the capital 

of Judea, in his, way to, Arabia. The meſſengers appeared carrying : 45 

wreaths of. laurel on the points of their ſpears ; and the army, crowd 

ing ground their general to learn the tidings, were informed of the 
ow: of, Mithgidates. Thi, Kant received with acclamations, 5 fic 
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5 OP * wards Pontus. Here he receiyed. the ſubmiſſion of Phaxnaceg, an 
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— With many other gifts, was preſented. with the ergbalmed* corple 70 


"the king. The whole army crowded t to ſee it, examined the features 
"and the Kart eſtifying, by. theſe laſt eee of their curioſity, the 
eſpe which they entertained for this extraordinary man. He had; 


Vith ſhort intervals, gecupieg the arms of the Romans during forty 
Years z ar and, though he could not bring the natives of Aﬀia to match 


With the Roman legions, yet! he frequently, by the ſuperiarity of his 
on genius, ſtood firm in diſtreſs, « or roſe from misfortune with new 
and unexpected reſources. He was tall, and of a vigoraus conſti- 
tution, addicted to. women, and, though ſuperior to every other 
ſort of ſeduction, to this his ardent and impetuous ſpirit made him 
a frequent and an eaſy. prey. He appears to have loved and truſted 
many of that ſex with a boundleſs paſſion. By ſame of them he 


Was followed i in the field; others he diſtributed i in his different pa- 


laces; : had many. children, and entertained more parental affection 
than commonly attends the polygamy of Aſiatic princes; yet even 
towards his own ſons, as well as towards every one elſg, on occaſions 


*which alarmed. the Jealpuſy- of his Spe, he was alte ang | in- 


exorable. 


Pompey e to ſettle the A 0s of his conguelis; "od. 
beſides the arrangements already mentioned, annexed the kingdom 


of Pontus to the province of Bithynia, gave the Boſphorus t to Phar- 


naces, and put the province of Syria, extending to the frontier of 
Egypt, under the government of Scaurus. He had now, from 
the time of his appointment to ſucceed Lucullus, for about three your | 


had the ſole direction of the affairs of the Romans in Aſia; 


had exchanged with the king of Parthia provoking meſſages, which 


an a different conjuncture, might have led to immediate war. But 


4 Dion. Caſſ. lib, xxxvii. c. 6. | J e > 
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the cireumſtances were not yet ripe for ſuch a meaſure, and pompey or. 
had provided ſufficient materials for a triumph, without attempting . 
to break through thoſe boumdarièb oh which ſo many Roman generals 
were doomed to diſappointments, and on R che progrels of the 
omplre itfelf was delfind to Roß. * 

Without entertain 8 ny baer f pre 28 ki che preſent, be ſet 
out with two legions Ab route 0 Cilicia towards Italy, having 
"Tigranes, ſvn to the king. of Armenia, t together with Ariſtobulus, 
late uſurper of the Jewiſh throne, with his family, two ſons and tuo 
unghters, pues dent His r cyl TE 
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* Growing Cirriflies of the Roman Offcers of State. —The laue of | 


. Conſideration changed for. Avarice, Rapacity, . and Prodigality. 

© Laws againſt . Extortion, ——=Cataline a a Candidate e far the  Confulſbip. 

 ——Confpiracy with . Autronius,—— - Competition for the Conſulate. 

y Election of Cicero and Antonius, ——— Condition of. the Times. 

Aren, Law of Rullus.——: Trial of Rabin rome 
of the Tribunes.— Of Cataline.———His Flight from the . 


D. Me of his n Execution. 


© 


BOOK BOUT- the time that Pompey obtained his conn o 
e, ee command with ſo extenſive a power in the ſuppreſſion of the 
82 "Ling pirates, the tide began to run high againſt the ariſtocratical party. 
AN la. The populace, led by ſome of the Tribunes, were ever ready to inſult 
brio. the authority of the Senate; and the vices of particular men gave 
frequent advantages againſt the whole order of Nobility. Corruption 
and dangerous faction prevailed at elections, and the preferments of 
State were generally coveted, as ſteps to the government of provinces, 

where fortunes-were amaſſed by every ſpecies of abuſe, opprefho! 
and violence. Envy and indignation concurred in rouſing the People 
2 Cornelia againſt theſe abuſes. Cornelius, one of the Tribunes, propoſed a 
ſevere law againſt bribery, by which perſons convicted of this crime 
ſhould be diſqualified for any office of State. The Senate wiſhed to 
| ſoften the rigour of this law, by limiting the penalty to a pecuniary | 
fine; and the Conſul, Calpurnius Piſo, moved for an edit to this 
purpoſe, in order to anticipate and to preclude the more violent law 
of Cornelius. But the Tribune prevailed, and obtained an act im- 


Poling the ſeverer penalty. He likewiſe, by another decree of the 
WS” 


oer TUN NONAN MIG 
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People, attacked the diſcretionary joriſdiaion of the Prztors', obliged 0 nh P, 
them to be more explicit in the edicts mw publiſhed, and to obſerve ” IRS 


them more exactly. 
The crime of extortion-in the binden hdirevec) was the great 


Wiſkraks of the Romans. To have found an effectual remedy for this 


evil, would have done more honour to the commonwealth than 
they had derived from all their conqueſts. Severe laws were accord- 
ingly enacted, complaints were willingly received, and proſecutions 
encouraged. Candidates for popularity and public favour generally 
began with endeavouring to bring ſome'offender under this title to 


public juſtice; but the example of this State, after all, has left only 


this piece of inſtrud ion to mankind: That juſt: government over 
conquered provinces is ſcarcely to be kaped 1 —_——_——— 
republics are the conquerors. '-: . A 


- Manilius, one of the Tribunes of the People, i in ET to 88 


the inferior claſs of his conſtituents, had obtained by ſurprize an act, 
by which the citizens of flaviſh extraction were to be promiſcuouſſy 
incolled in all the Tribes. This act, having drawn upon him the re- 
ſeatment of the Senate, compelled him to ſeek for ſecurity under the 
protection of Gabinius and Pompey. With this view he moved his 
famous act, in which Cicero concurred, to veſt Pompey with the com- 
mand in Aſia. This motion procured him a powerful ſupport; and, 


on ſome occaſions, the general voice of the People in his favour. Soon Lex Manilia. 


aſter this-tranſaQion,, being proſecuted for ſome offence at the tri- 
bunal of Cicero, ho was then Prztor, and being refuſed the uſual 
delays, che Prætor was obliged to explain this ſtep in a ſpeech to the 


People; ; in which he told them, that he meant to favour Manilius, 


and chat, his on term in oſſice being about to, expire, he could not 
ſaxour him more effectually, than by haRening his trial, and by not 
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: At the election of Conſuls for the eee 3 
an opportunity to apply the law againſt bribery. Of four candi- 
dates, Publius Autronius Pætus, Publius Cornelius Sylla, L., Aurelius 
Cotta, and L. Manlius Torquatus, the majority had declared for the 
former two; but theſe being convicted of e were ſet le, 
and their competitors declared duly elected. MJ 45 
About the fame time L. Sergius Catalina, . already 
mentioned as one of the moſt violent executioners of: Sylla's pro» - 
_ feriptions, having returned from Africa, where he W 8 
capacity of Prætor, and intending to ſtand for the Conſulate, was 
accuſed of extortion in his province, and ſtopped in his canvas by a 
proſecution raiſed on this account. In his rage for this diſappoint» 
ment, he was ripe for any diſorder; and, being readily joined by 
Autronius and Piſo, formed a conſpiracy to aſſaſſinate their rivals 
to maſſacre the Senate, to ſeize the enſigns of power, and, with the 
aid of their faction, to lay hold of the government. Julius Cæſar 
and Crafſus are mentioned by Suetonius as accomplices in this plot. 
Craſſus was to have been named Dictator, and Cæſar his general of 
the horſe *. Cæſar was to have given the ſignal for the execution f 
the maſſacre, by uncovering his ſhoulders of his gown; but Craſſus 
having relented, abſented himſelf from theSenate on the day appointed; 
and Cæſar, though preſent, omitted to give the ſignal, by which mearis: 
the whole was diſconcerted. Sylla was tried ſome CG i: 20 an | 
acceſſory, and was defended by Cicero. THE 
Many of thoſe who, by their birth and diſtinction, were deſtined” 
to run the career of political honours, found their fortunes, Frag 
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Ktravagiht expence' of public ſhows, an of gratulifes to this People, CHAP. 
by bribes to private perſons, as well as by their own debauchery and — 
prodigality, ruined before they attained their end. They ſought to 

tepair their ruin by any unwarrantable means; and were teady to 

engage in any dangerous defign. The State «pats to have appre- 
hended an increaſe of this danger from the number of foreigners, who, 

from every quarter, crowded to Rome as to the genetal reſort of perſons 

who' wiſhed to gratify their own extravagance, or to prey upon that 
of others. Under this apprehenſion, an edick was obtained, upon 

the motion of C. Papius, Tribune of the People, to oblige all ſtrangers Lex Papia de 
to leave tlie city: but it is likely, that the ſtate was in greater danger | 
frböm natives than foreigners. Cataline; having prevailed upon Clo- 
dius, by the conſideration of a ſum of money, to drop the proſecu- 
tion, which had been intended againft him, was left to offer himſelf 
a candiiate for the Conſulate of the following yer. | 
The office-6f Cenſor had been revivet in. the perſons of Cat 
and. Craſſus ; but theſe officers found that its authority, ſo powerful 
in former times, was now of little effect. They ſcarcely ventured to 
give it a trial within the city ;- and; having differed about the enrol- 
ment of citizens reſiding beyond the Po, and about ſome other par- 
ticulars / they refigned their power. Cenſors were again named in 
the following year, but with no greater effect; ſome of the Tribunes, 
fedring to be degraded from the —_ mem | 
making up the roll. 

In the eee en Cee at e thirty-five U. C. 6p. 
years of 'agez-entered. on:his career of popwiarity and ambition. Be- C. le. Fr 
ing. Edile, together with Marous/ Bihulus, he not only concurred pil 
with his colleague in all the expenſive ſhews that were given to the 
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8 multitudes of gladiators he had aſſembled on this occaſion gave an 
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8 but gave ſeparate entertainments on his own account. The- 5 


\ 


alarm ze the magiſtracy, and he, was, ordered not to exceed a,gertains 
number... In the adminiſtration of his office as Praztor,, be took, ſome: 
ſteps, that were likely to revive the animoſity of the late parties of } 
Marius and Sylla; and, notwithſtanding the act of indemnity Which 
had paſſed, raiſed proſecutions on a charge of. aſſaſſination, againſt all, 
thoſe who had put any citizen, to deach in execution of  Sylla's, 
proſeription “. * From this time Suetonius obſeryes,, that Cicero dated 
the beginning of Czſar' 0 project to l the dai and RO: 
himſelf f maſter of the 22 2 
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petiion-of candidates for the ducceſion, to dat 1 on .the, follows: 
ing year, and the conſequences. of the election which followed. The 
candidates were M. Tullius Cicero, C. Antonius, ſon gf the late cer 
lebrated orator, L. Sergius Catalina, E, Sulpitius Galha, and L. Caſr;, 
ſius Longinus, Quintus Corniſicius, and Licinius Sacerdos- 017 
Cicero vras the firſt of his family who had ever reſided, or en- 
joyed any honours, at Rome. He was a native of Arpinum, a 
countrystown of Italy, and was conſidered. as an obſcure pero by 
thoſe” who were deſtended of antient families, but had Frbtat Scifi 
detation on account of his eloquence and the conſequences of i. to 
all fuch as had any intereſts at ſtake before the tribunals of juſtice; 
Being ſolicited by Cataline to undertake his. defence on a trial füt 


malverfation in Sicily, he did not at once reject the requeſt, nor alwa gp" 
| deny his aid to the faQtious Tribünes in ſupport of their Mea 


He was 5 undoubtedly, Ir other er oh at Rome, diſpoſcd. | 


| 21: . Mute tt 5. 1 7. £30 ab. * 
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to bourt every patty, and willing to gain iudvidtinis j and had of late, C . 11 * 
in particular; conſiderably ſtrengthened his intereſt. „dy having ſupported == 
the pteteuſtons of Pompey, and by having joined the popitlat Tribunes, 
in hat tlicy propoſed in behalf of that oicer- He was, notwith- 
ſtanding, probably hy his averſion to appear for ſo bad à client as 
Outaline, ſuved from the reproach of having eſpouſed his cauſe; 
and by his known inclination in general to fupport the authority of 
the Senate, he diſpoſed the ariſtocratical party to forgive the occa- 
ſib al part Which he took with the Tribunes in particular queſtions, 
not immediately ſuppoſed to affect their government. ä 
In the courſe of this competition for the Conſulſhip, Antonius 
and Cutaline joined intereſts together, and ſpared no kind or degree 
of corruption. Cicero complained of their practices in the Senate, 
and moved to revive the law of Calpurnius againſt bribery, with 
an additional penalty of ten years baniſhment . Cataline conſidered 
this meaſure as levelled againſt himſelf ; and incited by this provoca- 
tion, as well as by the animoſity of a rival, was then ſuppoſed to 
have formed a deſign againſt Cicero's life, and to have expreſſed 
himſelf to this purpoſe, in terms that gave a general alarm to the 
electors, and determined great numbers againſt himſelf. He had 
drawn to, his intereſta many perſons of infamous character and deſ- 
perate fortune, many youths of good family, whom he debauched 
or encouraged in their profligacy. His language, at their meetings, 
was full of indignation at the unequal and ſuppoſed unjuſt diſtribu- 
tion of fortune, and power. Alb the wealth of the State, all autho- 
« rity," he Hd, ©, is engröſſecd by a few chile others of more 
merit are kept in poverty and obſcurity, and oppreſſed with, 
4 debts.” He profeſſed his intention, when in office, to remove theſe 
8 cancel the debts of his friends, 0 enten r 
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plentiful , of land, and to place them OR es e, 
Gens. 0 

Theſe ee weinſ' 4205 to a e were 1 
0 | Curius, one of the faction, boaſted to Fulvia, a woman of 
rank, with whom he had a criminal correſpondence, that a revolu- 
tion muſt ſoon take place; and ſpecified the particular hopes and do- 
figns of their party. This woman mentioned the ſubject to her own 
confidents, but concealed the author of her information. In the 
mean time, Cataline was conſidered as a perſon of the moſt dan- 
gerous deſigns, and was oppoſed in his election by all who had any 
regard to public order, or to the ſafety of the commonwealth. Ci- 
cero, at the ſame time, being ſupported by the Senate, was elected, 
together with Caius Antonius. The latter ſtood. candidate upon the 
ſame intereſt with Cataline, W him only by a ſmall 
majority. Ty (49 roms 

By this event the famed Cataline were fupmad: to be fruſtrated; 
bat the Conſuls were not likely; to enter on a quiet adminiſtration, 
Ide Tribunitian power, from the time of its reſtoration, was gradually 
recovering. its force, and extending, its operations. Every. perſon. that 
could. give any public diſturbance, that could annoy the Senate, OF 
mortify any of its leading members; every. one that had views of 
ambition adverſe, to the laws, or who wiſhed to take part in ſcenes 
of confuſion, and tumult ;, every perſon oppreſſed with. debt, who 
withed to defraud. his creditors z every perſon who, by his 4 aaa 
or.crimes, was at variance with the tribunals of juſtice, was compre- | 
hended under the general denomination of the popular party. The 
Roman People had once been divided inte Patrician and Flebeian, 
next into Noblemen and Commoners; but now they took ſides with 
little regard to former diſtinctions againſt or for the preſerxntiqn of 
public order, In the aſſembly of the centuries, as well as in that of 
the erg the ie diforderly: and the profligate began to prevail; and 
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as it Was impoſlibte/ that the collective body of the People could 
meet, the comitia, for the moſt part, was but another name for ſuch 
riotous aflemblies, as were made up of the perſons who haunted! the 
reets:of- Rome. The minds of ſober men were full of fear and 


diſtruſt, .alarmed with ſurmiſes of plots, and various combinations of 


deſperate perſons, who united their- influence, not to carry elections 
or, i IO Meg men or to ſhare 
in its ſpoilss | 

One of the Tribunes of the . Servilius Rullus, ben 
aſter his admiſſion into office, under pretence of providing ſettle- 
ments fot many of the citizens, promulgated the heads of an Agta- 


nan Law, which he carried to the Senate and the People. The 
ſubjeck of former grants was now in a great meaſure exhauſted, and 


all Italy was inhabited by Roman citizens. This Tribune propoſed 
a new. expedient to open ſettlements for the indigent, not by con- 
queſt, but by purchaſe. It was propoſed, that all eſtates, tertitories, 
or polleſſions of any ſort, which belonged: to the republic, ſhould 
be fold ; that all acquiſitions of territory recently made, and the 
ſpoils taken from any enemy, ſhould be diſpoſed of in the fame 
mafiner 3 that the money ariſing from ſuch fales ſhould be em- 


ployed in purchaſing arable and cultivable lands, to be aſſigned in 
tots to the needy citizens; and that, to carry this law into execu- 
tion, ten commiſſioners ſhould be named in the fame manner in 
which the Pontiffs were named, not by the whole People, but by 
ſeventeen of the Tribes ſelected by lot: that theſe commiſſioners. 
ſhould be judges, without appeal, of what was or was not public 
property; of what was to be fold, of what was to be bought, and at 
what price ; that they were to receive and judge of the accounts of. 


every Cophyl, ar ther offices, excepe Fompey, amm in any 
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#6 * K province, Where any capture was made, or new territory acquired: 
GS and in Hort, that they ſhould, during five years, which" was the 


intended term of their commiſſion, be the ſole _ of all pro- 


perty within the empire, whether publie or private. e 


On the day chat the new Conſuls entered on their office, wheli 
they returned in proceſſion from the Capitol, and gave the firſt meer a 
ing to the Senate, Rullus had' the preſumption to propoſe tis law” 
and to move the Conſeript Fathers, that they would be pleaſed" to 
give it the ſanction of their approbation'and authority in being tdr- 
ried to the People. Upon this occaſion, Cicero made his firſt ſpeech 
in the RAE be Conſul. The former part of it is loſt; the re- 
mainder may 'be reckoned among the higheſt Tpecimens of his do 
quence. In this and the two ſpeeches he delivered to tlie People, on 
the ſame ſubject, he endeavoured to demonſtrate (if we may ventute 


to imitate his own expreſſions) that, from the firſt clauſe of this law 


to the laſt, there was nothing thought of, nothing propoſed, nothiiy 
done but the erecting, in ten perſohs, under the pretence of an Ag. 
rian Law, an abſolute ſovereignty over the treaſury, the ee, 
the provinces, the empire, the neighbouring kingdoms and ſtates; 
and, in ſhort, over all the world as far as it was known to the Ro- 
mans. He painted in ſuch lively colours the abuſes which might be 
committed by Rullus, and by his aſſociates in judging what was private 
and what public property, in making fales, in making purchaſes, in 
planting the colonies ; and ſo expoſed the impudence of the cet, 
by which it was propoſed to ſurpriſe the People into the granting 
of ſuch powers, the abſurdity and the ruinous tendency of the whole" 
meaſute, that it was inſtantly rejected, and its author hiſſed from the 


o % ry 


aſſembly, and treated as an object of ridicule and ſcorn. 
The ſplendour of the Conſul's eloquence, on this occaſion,” appeared 


with great diſtinction, and the ſpirit of the times continued to fur- - 


niſh 
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"niſkhich with opportunities to diſplay it. [Roſcius Amerinus, % 


haying been Tribune of the People a few years before, had, by the —— 


authority of his office, ſet apatt ſome benches in the theatre for the 
Equeſtrian order. This gave offence to the People, ſo that Roſcius 
was commonly hiſſed when he appeared at any of the public aſ- 
ſemblies. On ſome one of theſe occaſions the Conſul interpoſed; 
and, in a popular harangue, ſecured the attachment of the Knights to 
himſelf, and reconciled the People to the diſtinQion which had 1 
made in thvour of that body. ARE I 
There happened under the ſame Conſulate a buſineſs of g —_—_ at. 
ficulty, being a motion to reſtore the ſons of the proſcribed to the 
privilege of being choſen into the offices of State, of which they had 
been deprived, by an ordinance of Sylla“ Their fate was undoubt- 
edly calamitous and ſevere. Many of them who had been too young 
to have incurred the guilt of their party, were now come of age, 
110 found themſelves ſtript of their birthright, and ſtigmatized with 


mark of diſhonour. It was propoſed, in their behalf, to take 
away 155 cruel excluſion. But Cicero, apprehending that this pro- 


poſal tended to arm and to ſtrengthen perſons, who, from long uſe, 
had contraſted an habitual diſaffection to the eſtabliſhed government, 


powerfully W "we motion, and ſucceeded in 0 it re- 


. e 
Though che orations on the two | {ubjedts laſt mentioned , tp pe- 


riſhed, great part of that which he ſpoke on the trial of C. Rabirius 


ſtill remains. This man, of a great age, a reſpectable Senator, at . 
the diſtance of ſix-and-thirty- years, was brought to trial as an ac» 
complice in the death of Apuleius Saturninus, the factious Tribune, 


wa as has bee related, EY ſeized the Capitol, was, "by he 


"obable that Cicera did not write in order, to ſpeak, but n 


8 the uſe of his friends. Epiſt. ad ui, lib. it. c. 1. BED e 
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B * OK Coniſuls Marius and Valerius Flaccus, acting under the ep of 
— the Senate, and attended by all the moſt teſpectable citizens in arma, 


forced from his ſtrong-hold, and put to death as a publie enemy. 

Titus Atius Labienus, one of the Tribunes, was the declared pro- 
ſecutor of C. Rabirius; but hiſtorians agree, that this Tribune acted 
at the inſtigation, and under the direction, of C. Julius Cæſar. . The 
intention of the popular party was, by making an example of this 


reſpectable perſon in ſo ſtrong a caſe where the authority of the Se- 


nate, and the commands of the moſt popular Conſul, where even the 
preſcription'of ſo old a date ſhould have repelled every danger, ef- 
fectually, for the future, to deter every perſon. from acting in ſup- 
port of the Senate, or from oppoſing force to the Tn of e 
Tribunes, however turbulent or dangerous. wal 
The Senate, and all the friends of government, were - 
alarmed, and united in defence of Rabirius. The popular party, 
as already deſcribed, the ambitious, the profligate, the bankrupt, who 
were earneſt to weaken the hands of government, and in haſte, a9 
bring on ſcenes of confuſion, and trouble, took the oppoſite ſide. 
The proſecutor laid his charge for treaſon of the moſt 1 
kind, and deſtined the accuſed to die on the croſs, the ordinary 
manner of executing the ſentence of death on ſlaves. The execu- 
« tioner ſtalks in the Forum,” ſaid Cicero, © and the croſs i is erected 
« for a Roman citizen in the held of Mars.“ The accuſation was firſt 
brought before the Prætor, who poſſeſſed the ordinary juriſdiction in 
ſuch caſes. This magiſtrate empannelled two judges, who were to 
determine in this mighty cauſe. Theſe were Caius Julius and Lucius 
Czar. At this court the defendant was condemned; and with ap- 


pearances of animoſity, on the part of Caius Cæſar, that greatly en- 


creaſed the alarm. This riſing citizen had always courted the popu- 
lace, and was ſtrongly ſupported by them. That he ſhould aim at 
honours and power, it was ſaid, is common; but that he wiſhed to 
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provide impunity for the diſturbers, of the commonwealth, ' was. As 
alarming. The crime of Rabirius, even if he could be convicted of wo 
it, had been committed the year before Cæſar was born. In the 
perſon of the accuſed every circumſtance, even on the ſuppoſition of 
a true charge, pleaded. for compaſſion, and even for reſpect: the fact, 
at the ſame time, was denied, and a poſitive evidence was brought, that 
another had received a reward for killing Saturninus: but the policy of 
the faction required this victim; and the ſentence muſt have been 
executed, if the condemned had ngt fled, by appeal, to the judgment : 
of the People, where indeed his cauſe might be reckoned more deſpe= 
rate than if it had been before a ſele& court, The parties attended 
this trial with great ardour. Hortenſius conducted the appeal 
and defence. Cicero pleaded in behalf of juſtice and government; 
painted the age, the infirmities, the forlorn ſtate of the defendant, 
who had ſurvived his relations and his friends. He pointed out the 
danger to government and to order from this precedent; in terms. 
that muſt have melted every heart, not callous from ambition, fac- 
tion, or profligacy. of manners: but in, vain. Even in the aſſembly 
of the Centuries, the majority was haſtening to affirm the ſentence, 
when Q. Cæcilius Metellus Celer, then Prætor, and one of the 
Augurs, haſtened to the Janiculum, and tore down the enſign which 
was planted there as a ſign of peace. A hilly piece of ſuperſtition 
ſtopt the. proceedings. of thoſe wham neither juſtice nor eite, 
non regard to government, could reſtrainn. 
It was, eſtabliſhed, as has been formerly noticed“, that the aſſem- 
bly of the Centuries could not proceed without this ſignal in view. 
In the firſt ages of Rome, the enemy were always at the gate. While 
the. People were aſſembled in the field on one ſide of the city, they 
Aru Wen e on the other. e e e 
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BOOK therefore, in the field of Mars, a guard was always poſted on the 
—— Janiculum, and an enſign diſplayed: If any enemy appeared, the 


eaſign was taken down, the aſſembly diſmiſſed, and the People took 
to their arms. This een like many other cuſtoms both of ſuper- 
ſtition and law, remained after the occaſion had ceaſed; and it was 
Held illegal or impious in the People to proceed in any affair without 
the enſign in view. By this means the trial was put off, and the 
proſecutors, deſpairing of being able to work up the People again into 
an equal degree of violence, dropt the proſecution, The eauſe ill re- 
mained undecided, and the power of the Senate, to od its on 
authority, continued in a ſtate of ſuſpencſe. PETE are 

The Tribune Labienus laid aſide thoughts of renewing . bine 
tion, in order to purſue the object of ſome other popular acts; one in 
particular, to repeal the almoſt only remaining ordinance of Sylla; that 
which related to the election of prieſts. The right of election was 
again taken from the college, and, according to the law of Domitius, 
given to ſeventeen of the Tribes that were to be drawn by lot, This: 


change was intended to open the way of Caius Julius Cæſar into that 
affice; and he was accordingly promoted to it in the following yer. 


Others of the Tribunes likewiſe endeavoured to diſtinguiſſi them-" 


ſelves by acts of turbulence and ſedition. Metellus Nepes endra- 


wvoured to repeal that clauſe of the act againſt bribery and corruption, 


which declared the party convicted to be difqualified for any of the 


offices of State. This Tribune, though ſufficiently diſpoſed to diſ- 
orderly courſes, had many connections among the moſt. NO | 
citizens, and was perſuaded, in this inſtance, to drop his deſign, 

But among the ſeveral confederacies into which the popular party” 


was divided, nene was more deſperate, nor ſuppoſed more dan 
gerous, than that of Cataline, the late diſappointed candidate for the 


Conſulſhip. His rival Cicero had intimation, before the elections, of 


a deſign formed by this deſperate faction againſt his own perſon, and 
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ſill: contimied to obſerve tem. He entered into a "correſpondence; CHD N 
with Fulvia, who had given the firſt hints of a dangerous conſpiraey ;/ 

and, by means of this woman, procured the confidence of Curius, 
who gave him minute information of all the proceedings of the party. 

In public, Cataline again profeſfed him ſelf a candidate for the ohe 
of Conſul, in competition with Servius Sulpicius, P. Mutzna,” and 
J. Silanus. He boaſted of ſupport' from Antonius; but Cicero, to 
divert his colleague from this dangerous connection, made him every 
conceſſion. Having, 'in'drawing lots for the provinces: of Gaul and 
Macedonia, drawn the latter, which” was thouglit to be preferable, 
he yielded it up to Antonius; and by this,” and every other means 
in his power, perſuaded him to value the ſecure poſſeſſion of dignities 
and honours, lawfully obtained, in Pente to expectations formed 
oh the projects of a few deſperate men. a in GMA 

In fecret, Cataline encouraged his adherents by profeffing to have 
many reſburces, and to be füpported by numbers who' were ready 
to take arms at his command. In a numerous meeting of his party 

in October, à fe days before the Cotiſular elections, he opened che 
vid of his deſign; and in the ſpeech which he made on that oeca- 
ſioti; is ſaĩd to have uſed expreſſions to the followihg purpoſe: The 
« diſtreſſed can rely for relief only on thoſe who have a common 
eauſt wich themſelves. ' Whoever, in his own fortune, is at eaſe, 
ill not regard the miſery of others. If you would know how Þ- 
« ſtand affected to the parties which now divide the common wealth, 

« rich creditors, and needy debtors, recollect what every one Enbws, 

« that I have no ſafety. but in the deſtrückion of the one, add in 
* the relief of the other: that my intereſt is the fame with Fours, 
«and that I have courage to W N WIE may be Oey for 

« your benefit,” . ee n e dete 

From the ſtrain of this pete the deſcription of a party to whom - 


N propriety addreſſed, may de eaſily collected. Cicero, - 
who 
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* who. had frequently taxed Cataline with dangerous deſigns, tow de- 
—— termined- to lay the whole of his intelligence before the Senate; and. 


been held on the eighteenth, of October, to a future day, and afſein- 


for this purpoſp deferred the Conſular elections, which, vere 60 tae! 


bled the Senate.  Cataline having, with the other members,” at- 
tended, and hearing the charge, did not pretend to deny or to palliate 


his words. There are, he ſaid, in this republic two parties; 


one weak both in its members and head ; the other ſtrong in its 
members, but wanting a head: while I have the honour of be- 
ing ſupported. by this party, it ſhall have a head.” Upon theſe 
words, a general.cry of indignation aroſe in the Senate; but no re- 
ſolution was taken. Many, who were there preſent as members, 
were pleaſed to ſee the Senate itſelf inſulted; and Cataline, as if in 
condition to brave all his enemies, was, in all bis expreſſions, equally 
unguarded in the ſtreets and in the Senate. To Cato, who, in the 
public Forum, ſome days before this meeting, had, threatened him 
with a proſecution : ©. Do,” he ſaid; ©. but if you light a flame in. 
my fortunes, I will extinguiſh it under the ruigs af the e 
4 wealth **, * ; 4, 

A proſecution, was, aQtually raiſed inst him i in the ker jt Ln 
Paulus, a, young man of diſtinction, for carrying arms againſt the. 
public peace. On this occaſion, however, he thought proper to diſ- 
ſemble his. thoughts, and offered to commit his perſon to, cuſtody. 
till his innocence ſhould appear. No one, he ſaid, who knows, 
% my rank, my pretenſions, and the intereſt I have in the preſervation. | 
2 of the commonwealth, will believe, that its deſtruction is to be 

apprehended from me, and that its ſafety is to come from a native, 
« of Arpinum He offered to commit himſelf to the cuſtody of 


Cicero, of Metellus, or of any other magiſtrate, till this 3 inis 


; 39 Cicero Orat. pro Murzpa. The wn of Wh Chee was pajive: 


3 | aaſperſion 
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aſperſſon were, moved, To thin dier the: Dora n That ee. 
he, who, did not think himſelf fafe anne Wide wupepacs 
Catalins, would not receive him ihto tis Hoſe”, | | 
By one effect of the unparalleled freedom bo Vajdyed by Abu 
eitizem, perſons accuſed of the toſt dangerous crimes were at liberty, 
during the dependence of their trial, citherito proceed in perpetrativig 
their erime, or to withdraw from juſtite. This effect was derived 
from the laws of Valerius and Porcius, which ſecured dpainſt violence, a 
or the power of the magiſtrate, the perſon of every citizen, until he a 
were finalſy condemned by the People. In ſuppbrt of this privilege, 
which was ſalutary, when the abuſe of power in the magiſtrate was 
to be dreaded more than the licence of erimes in the ſubject, the Ro- 
mand perſiſted even after vice was become too ſtrong for the laws, 
and when exemptien from every juſt reſtraint was fatally miſtaken 
for liberty. The State had now been thrown, on many occaſions, 
into'the moſt violent convulſions, becauſe there was no ordinary or 
regulat method of preventing diſorders, or of ſuppreſſing them on 
their firſt appearance. 
Cataline, ſoon after the elections, at which, by the preference 
given to Murzha and Silanus, he received a freſh diſappointment in 
his hopes of the Conſulſhip, ſent Mallius, or Manlius, an experienced 
- ſoldier, who had ſerved with himſelf under Sylla, to prepare for an 
infurreQion in the diſtrict of Etruria. This officer, in the end of 
October, under pretence of giving refuge to debtors from the oppreſ- 
ſion of their creditors, had actually aſſembled a conſiderable body of 
men. Actounts at the ſame time were received, that Publius Sylla 
was making a large purchaſe of gladiators at Capua, and infurrec- 
tions 'were accordingly apprehended on the fide of Campania and 
Apulia. In this ſtate of affairs continual informations being brought of 


= elecke it Cxtilinais; i. c. . id. in Cithizam, L e, | | 
noise ; Cataline's 
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a" A -Cataline's, deſigns, the: Senate gave in charge to the Conſuls to watch 
deer the lafety.of the State 3 and theſe. officers accordinghy;put.choſen 
bodies of men under arms, and ſecured all the. poſts of conſequerice 
in the city. Metellus, the conqueror of Crete, who ſtill remained 
without the walls in hopes of, a triumph, was appointed to com- 
mand on the, fide, of Apulia. The Prætor Metellus Celer 74 ſent 
Ante Ciſalpine Gaul, in order to ſecure the peace of that province; 
F and the Conſul, Antonius was deſtined to ſuppreſs the inſurreQion, of 
Mallius at Fzſulz *. V tbh $14, 3 
. ny Cataline mean chile ae in a the city, ad had frequent con- 
| ſultations for the Preparation and the execution of his plot. At a 
; meeting of the party, held in the beginning of Noyember, in the 
houſe of M. Porcius Lecca ”, a general maſſacre of the principal Se- 
| nators was projected. The conſpirators ſeverallyc choſe their ſtations, 
and undertook their ſeveral parts. Two in particular, who were 
familiar i in Cicero's houſe, undertook next morning, under pretence 
of a viſit, to ſurpriſe and aſſaſſinate the Conſul. But he being the 
ſame night appriſed of his danger by Fulvia, gave the proper orders, 
and the intended murderers, upon their appearance at his door, were 
refuſed admittance. He immediately after aſſembled the Senate in 
the temple of Jupiter. Cataline preſented himſelf with his uſual 
preſumption; and Cicero, as appears from an oration which he then 
delivered, inſtead of laying the matter in form before the Senate, 
accoſted Cataline i in a vehement invective, urging him to be gone 
from the city, where all his ſteps were minutely obſerved, where 
| | his meaning was underſtood, and precautions taken againſt all. his 
= deſigns. “ told you,” ſaid the Conſul, © that your emiſſary Mal- 
15 [Et „ lius would be in arms. by the firſt of November; that you in- 
N | * * tended a . of the Senators about the ſame time. ff now 
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arab memorable words you mate uſe of when you were to, o fg 
«that many of the Senators had withdraivn from tlie city.” Tou 
HG de Ghificd, vou Ad, wth the Blood of thoſe' who re- 
4 iditied,” Were you not ſurrounded, hemmed in, and beſet on 
every fide by the guards poſted to watch you? Did your intention 
to ſurpriſe Praneſts, on the night of the firſt of November, eſcape 
me? Did you not find precautions taken that argued a knowledge 
— deſign? There is nothing, in ſhort, that you do, that you 
prepare, that you meditate, which is. not heard, which is not ſeen, 
* which is not felt by me in every circumſtance. What of laſt 
night? Were you not at the houſe of Porcius Lecea ? Deny it ! 
„ have evidence. There are here preſent perſons who were of your 
company. But where are we? What manner of government or 
republic is this ? The enemies and deſtroyers of the commonwealth 
make a part in its higheſt councils! We know them, and yet they 
«are ſuffered to live! But, be gone. The time of enduring you 
4 is'paſt,” The world is convinced of your guilt. Stay only till 
there is not a ſingle perſon that can pretend to doubt of it; till 
your oven partizans muſt be ſilent, and till the clamour, which they 
Would willingly raiſe 8 every neceſſary act of N, be 
= ſuppreſſed.” 
| This being the general tendency of the Conſul's ſpeech, fraught 
with ſuch alarming matter, and urged with ſo much confidence, the 
audience was ſeized with terror, and numbers, who happened to be 
on the ſame bench with Cataline, withdrew from his ſide. He him- 
ſelf aroſe, and attempted.to vindicate his character, but was ſilenced 
with a general cry of indignation ; upon which he left the Senate ; 
and, after concerting farther meaſures with thoſe of his party, not 
thinking that a longer ſtay in the city could be of any uſe to his 
affairs, he withdrew in the night, leaving letters behind him to ſome © 
of the Senators in which: Wr that, by a combination of 
Vo. II. | his 
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his enemies, he was driven into exile; and that, rather than be the 
occaſion of any diſturbance in the commonwealth, be was willing 
to retire. While theſe letters were handed about in the city, he 
took his way, preceded by the uſhers and enſigns of a Roman Pro- 
conſul, ſtreight for the camp of Mallius, and entered into à ſtate of 
open war. The features of this man's portrait are probably exagge- 
rated by the vehement pencils and lively eolourings of Cicero and of 
Salluſt. He is repreſented as able to endure hardſhips of any kind, 
and as fearleſs in any danger; as, from his youth, fond of diſcord, 
aſſaſſinations, and bloodſhed; as having, under pretence of Sylla's 
proſcription, murdered his own brother to poſſeſs his eſtate; as hav- 
ing murdered his own child, to remove the objection made to him 
by a woman who refuſed to marry him with the proſpect of being a 
ſtep- mother. He is repreſented as rapacious, prodigal, gloomy, i im- 
petuous, unquiet, diſſembling, and perfidious; à deſcription, of 
which the horrors are probably amplified : but for which it cannot 
be doubted. there was much foundation, as he far exceeded in profli- 
gacy and deſperation all thoſe who, either in this or the former age, 
were, by their ambition or their vices, nen the ruin of the 
commonwealth, * 1 
Cicero always profeſſed to ws particular intelligence of the pro- 
greſs of Cataline. This, according to Salluſt, he owed to Fulvia, 
by whoſe means he obtained a correſpondence with Curius; but he 
himſelf, in none of his orations, gives any intimation of the manner 
in which he obtained his information. It is probable that Curius 
inſiſted on being concealed, that he might not be expoſed to the rage 
of the conſpirators as an informer and a traitor. On this account the 
Conſul, although he was minutely appriſed of particulars, was obliged 
to adopt the plan he hitherto followed, to urge the conſpirators into 
open hoſtilities, and into a full declaration of their purpoſe. He had 
ſucceeded with reſpect to 3 but his accomplices were yet 
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wert aumerous. in the city, and were ee, ente mer st 
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In this Nate of affairs Fabius Sanga, Fre of difin@tion, 
came to the Conſul, and informed him, that the ambaſſadors of the 
Allobroges, a people then inhabiting what is now called the territory 


* 4 i — 4 


of Geneva, and part of Savoy, whoſe patron he was, had made him 


privy. to a very momentous affair; that, upon being diſappointed 
in a ſuit, on which they had been employed to the Senate, they had 
been carried by P. Umbrenus to Publius Cornelius Lentulus the 
Prætor, who condoled with them on the ſuhject of the wrong they 
had received, aſſured them of redreſs if they would merit the favour 


of a party that was ſoon to have the aſcendant at Rome; and pro- 


poſed, that they ſhould immediately, upon their return to their own 
country, prevail on their nation to march an army, for this purpoſe, 

into Italy. Cicero immediately laid hold of this intelligence, as af- 
fording means to bring the plot to light, and furniſh a ſufficient 
evidence to convit the conſpirators. He deſired Sanga to encou- 


rage the correſpondence, to adviſe the ambaſſadors to inſiſt on proper 


credentials to be ſhown to their countrymen, to procure a liſt of the 
Roman citizens who, in caſe they ſhould riſe in rebellion againſt the 
Romans, were to become bound to protect them; and when they 
ſhould" be thus provided, and about to depart, he inſtructed Sanga 
to bring him intimation of their motions, that they might be. ſe- 
cured, with their writings, and other evidence of the facts to be 
aſcertained. . Sanga, having inſtructed the ambaſſadors accordingly, 
gave notice of their motions to the Conſul. In the evening before 
they were to depart, Cicero ordered the Prztors, L. Flaccus and 
„ Pontinus, to march by different ways, and in ſmall parties, after 


it was dark, a' ſufficient armed force to intercept the ambaſſadors of 


the Allobroges. The parties were ſtationed on different ſides of the 
river, at the bridge called Milvius, without knowing of each other, 
13 Ty en '#} £4.35 0 2 Fi 6 3 TIT 7 "and 
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'B QC OK and whhout having any fufpicion of the putpoſe for which they were 
eb placed, farther than aroſe from their having been told, that hey 
| were to ſeize any perſon who ſhould attempt to paſs. About chree 
oO clock in tle morning the ambaſſadors entered on the bridge with 
a numerous retinue; and being challenged, and commanded to ſtop 
by the party that was placed to intercept them, they endeavoured to 
force their way; and ſome blood was ſhed. But on the appearance 
of the Prætors, with their enſigns of office, the ambaffadors ceaſed 
to reſiſt. Their diſpatthes were ſecured. - Volturcius, a Roman citi- 
zen, who was found in their company, was taken atid ſearched, 
Letters' were found upon him, in different hands, and under different . 
ſeals, addreſſed to Cataline, Theſe, together with the priſoners, 
were immediately carried back to the city, 4 
The Conſul being appriſed of the ſucceſs which attended this part 
of his deſign, ſent, before any alarm could be taken by the party, 
meſſages to Gabinius, Statilius, Cethegus, and Lentulus, deſiring to 
ſee them at his own houſe. The three former came with the meſ-: 
ſenger ; but Lentulus was newly gone to bed, and, by his delay, gave. 
ſome cauſe to ſuſpect that he was aware of his danger. He too, how- 
ever, came; and the houſe of Cicero was preſently crowded, not 
only with numbers of the Equeſtrian order that were in arms for 
the defence of his perſon, but likewiſe with many ſenators whom he 
deſired to be preſent. The ambaſſadors of the Allobroges, now 
priſoners, were likewiſe conducted thither and the letters found upon 
them were produced unopened. Cicero declared his intention to 
aſſemble the Senate without delay, in order to lay the whole matter 
before them. Many of the company were of opinion, that the letters 
ſhould be firſt opened, in order to ſee, whether they contained any 
matter of ſo much moment, as to require aſſembling the Senate, at a 
time when ſo great an alarm was likely to be taken. Cicero, how- - 
ever, having no doubt of the contents of the letters, and of the im- 
3 pPortance 
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portanee uf the matter, over ruled thoſe ſuruples, and tha Senate was | CH, 12 * 
nacebrdingly ealled. Mean time the Allobroges dropt ſome expreſ- Mr 


ſions 'whith' implied, that arms were concealed in the houſe f Ce- 
thegus. This 6ccafioned a ſearch being then made, and a. onder 
able quantity of daggers and ſwords were accordingly founl. 
At the meeting ef che gente, Voltureius was fitſt examined; he 
162 any treaſdnable deſigns, but appeared diſeon- 
certed; and, upot being reminded of the reward that had been offered 
| — In of any plot againſt the State, and of the danger 
to Which he himſelf would be expoſed in prevaricating, he confeſſed, 
- that the letters ſeized in his euſtody were ſent by the Prætor Lentu- 
lus amd others: that he had beſides a verbal meſſage to Cataline, in- 
forming him, that the plan was now ready for execution; that the 
ations of every perſon was aſſigned; that ſome were appointed to 
ſet fire to the city in different places, and ſome to maſſacre their ene- 
mies in the (midſt of the confuſion that was likely to be oceaſioned 
by che fire; and deſiring that Cataline, in order to ſupport his friends, 
and to profit by the diverſion they were to make in his favour with- 
in the walls, ſhould: iſſue a proclamation to arm e eh and-that 
he himſelf ſhould march directly to Rome. 


al Rell? of ue Mheurchen being dear intra, atknow-" _ 
leqdged, that they had been charged by Lentulus, Cethegus, Statilius, 


and Cuſſius, with aſſurances of ſupport to the couneil of their na- 
tion, ebifirmed by oath, accompanied with directions, without delay, 
to march a body of horſe into Italy, where they ſhould be joined by 
a numerous infantry, and receive proper directions in what manner 
they ſhould farther proceed: that, to encourage them, Lentulus 
quoted a prophecy, found in the collection of the Sybils, by which 
he himſelf was pointed out as the tlürd of the Cornelii deſtined to 

unn 2 ' . 1 a * „ii 
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. — about the time of executing their deſign. Lentulus was of opinion it 


ſhould be deferred to the holy-days in December; that Cethegus, 
notwithſtanding, and the others, were mee deſired a 
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| The\ſuppoſed conſpirators were next called in their turns;,and the 
letters, with the ſeals unbroken, were exhibited before them. Cethe- 


gus, being the firſt examined, perſiſted in denying his knowledge of 
any conſpiracy ; accounted for the arms that were found in/his houſe, 


ways bought what he liked. He maintained his countenance well, 


till bis letter was produced, and then fell into great conbalian, 19s 


the ſeal was immediately known to be his. 


Lentulus next, with great confidence, denied the charge; afleted | 


not to know either Volturcius or the ambaſſadors ; aſked them upon 


what occaſion they ever could pretend to have been admitted into his 
houſe? He, however, owned the ſeal affixed to the letter that was 
nov produced againſt him. It was the head of his grandfather. 
But the letter being opened, was found to be unſigned, and in the 


following general terms: The bearer will inform you who I am 


Fear nothing. Remember where you ſtand; and neglect no- 
„thing. Call in every aid, even the meaneſt. While he per- 
ſiſted in his denial, ſome one aſked him, If he had never quoted the 
Sybilline oracles to theſe Gauls? Confounded with this geſtion, | he 
forgot his diſguiſe, and, confeſſed, 

Gabinius too was at laſt brought to own his guilt; and in ts 
manner the conſpiracy was fully laid open. "As Julius Czar, 
Conſul of the former year, in. the preſence of Lentulus, who Wag 
married to his ſiſter, gave his opinion, that this unhappy man ſhould 
be immediately put to death. “ This,” he faid, © is no unprece- 


« dented meaſure, My grandfather, Fulvius Flaccus, was ſlain by 
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u, bider of the Conful Gabinius, His fon was taken into cuſtody and e 
put to death in priſon.” | In the mean time Lentulus was ordered * 


to diveſt himſelf of the office of Prætor, and, together with his accom- 
plices, was committed to cloſe impriſonment. This Cornelius Len- 
tulus was diſtinguiſhed. by the name of Sura. He had been Conſul 
about eight years before, and was afterwards, for his debaucheries, 
ſtruek off the rolls of the Senate. He had now again condeſcended 
to accept of the office of Prætor, in order to recover, in the re 
of a magiſtrate, his ſeat in the Senate 52 

A proclamation was iſſued to apprehend M. Cæparius, who had 
been ſent to raiſe an inſurrection in Apulia, together with P. Furius, 
Magius Chilo, and P. Umbrenus, who had firſt introduced the Gauliſh 
ambaſſadors to Gabinius. Ihe Senate voted? thanks to the Conſul 
Cicero for his great vigilance, and for the conſummate ability he had 
ſhewn in the diſcovery and ſuppreſſion of this treaſonable deſign; to 
the Prætors, for the faithful exeeution of the Conſul's orders; and 
to Antonius, his colleague, for having detached himſelf from men with 
whom he was known to have been formerly connected. A public 


thankſgiving to the gods was likewiſe decreed in honour of the Con- 


ſul, and in conſideration of this deliverance of the city from fire, 
ann een ws be n enen 
War. 44 i 
Al ny uf ei called; Olives gue this: account 
of the proceedings in a ſpeech which is ftill extant ?, and early on 
the following day aſſembled the Senate to deliberate on the farther 
reſolutions to be taken with reſpect to the priſoners. An agent had 
been bufy in the night to raiſe ſome diſturbance in favour of Len- 
tulus; but the deſign of ſetting fire to the city ſtruck the people in 
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E Property, but,erery inbabitant, trembled for his own perſon, and, for 
—— the. lafety of his houſe. The avenues to the Senate, the Capitol. cho 


Forum, all the Temples in the neighbourhood, by break of day, 
were crowded with armed men. The Conſul had ſummoned- che 


declared himſelf for a ſentence of death. Tiberius Nero differed 
from him, and propoſed perpetual impriſonment. 


that it ſhould be declared treaſon for any one hereafter to move the 


were to urge, and as laying the ground upon which the proceedings 
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equeſtrian, order in arms to protect the Senate, and citizens of every 
rank came forth to ſtrengthen the hands of the magiſtrate. 

When the Senate. met, the members differed in their judgment. 
eee one of the Conſuls- elect, being called up firſt in order, 


The majority, 
however, joined Silanus, until Caius Julius Cæſar ſpoke. This able 
advocate declared againſt the opinion of Silanus, not as too ſevere, 
but as contrary to law; and inſiſted on the danger of a precedetit 
which might. ſet the life of every citizen at the merey of a vote in 
the Senate. Death, he faid, was the common deſtination of all 
men; what no one could avoid, and what the wiſe frequently 
coveted. It was not, therefore, a puniſhment; and he did not propoſe 
to mitigate, but to increaſe, the ſeverity of the ſentence in chis cafe; 
He propoſed, therefore, that the eſtates of the priſoners ſhould be 
confiſcated; that their perſons ſhould be committed for life to the 
keeping of the moſt ſecure and beſt affected towns in Italy; and 


Se nate or the People for any mitigation of their puniſhment. a 
Cxſar might be conſidered: as uttering what: the popular faction 


of the Senate, and the conduct of each purticular member, might be 
afterwards arraigned before the People. The terrors of the Porcian 
and Sempronian laws, when likely to be urged by ſo powerful an 
advocate, alarmed the greater part of the Senate. Silanus is ſaid to 
have retracted his opinion. The Conſul ſubmitted the queſtion to 
the judgment of the Senate, and declared his willingneſs to execute 

any 
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and laid hold of the ſevere terms in which he ſpoke of the confpi- .-... 
_ _ racy, as a pledge of his future conduct, in caſe the proceetlings of 
"govertiment; with reſpect to the matter now before them, ſhould 
hereafter” be queſtioned or brought under review. The Senate, 
he obſerved, * had no cauſe to dread the imputation of cruelty; It 
as mercy to prevent, in the moſt eſſectual manner, a crime to 
be perpetrated in ſo much blood. If this erime were not pre- 
4: veiited; they were to fee that city, the reſort of nations, and the 
light and ornament of empire, periſh at one blow. They were to > 
*/ ſee heaps of her citizens unburied, and lying in their blood: to 
es the fury of Cethegus let looſe in murder; to ſee Lentulus be- 
come a king, Cataline commanding an army, and every where to 

hear the cries of mothera, to ſee the flight of children, and the rape 

of virgins If the father of a family, he continued, ſhould 

+, ſpage'a flave who had ſhed the blood of his children, who had 

*, murdered his wife, and ſet fire to his dwelling, how ſhould ſuch. 

n father be confidered—as cruel, or as void of affection? 

He deſired them not to regard what was given out, of their not 
being in condition to attempt any thing vigorous againſt theſe 

© men. He himſelf, as firſt magiſtrate, had not neglected the ne- 

« ceſſary precautions; and the general ardour with which all ranks 

„ of men-concurred in the defence of their families, their properties, 

«and the fear of empire, rendered every reſolution they could take 

4. ſecure of the utmoſt effect. The forum is full, all the temples in 

its neighbourhood are fifll, all the ſtreets and avenues to this place 

4 of aſſembly are full of citizens ef every denomination, armed 

for the defence of their oountry. He requeſted that the Senate 
would Hue their orders before the fun went down, and ſeemed to 

4 Ee ins 2 W u e left un- 
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ie determined, and the city expoſed to the accidents of che following 
« night. For himſelf, he profeſſed to have taken his reſolution. Al- 
though he felt the oceaſion full of perſonal danger, he would exe- 
* cute the orders of the conſeript fathers,” he ſaid ; * but, if he fell 

«in the attempt, implored their enge gen pr 1 ome his 


children. 
All this appears to have EY in debate before Cato 4 "This | 


virtuous citizen, then about thirty-three years of age, had, in the 


former part of his life, taken a very different courſe from the youths 
of his own time, and, both by his temper and education, was averſe* 
to the libertine principles which had crept into the politics and' the 
manners of the age. He fpoke chiefly in anſwer to Caius Czfar, 
who, he obſerved, ſeemed to miſtake the queſtion. - © We are not 
u enquiring,” he ſaid, © what is the proper puniſhment of a crime 
already committed, but how we may defend the republic from an 
« jmminent danger with which it is threatened. It is propoſed to 
« ſend the priſoners to ſafe keeping in the country. ' Why into the 
« country ? Becauſe perhaps the faction of profligate citizens is more 
% numerous in Rome, and may reſcue them. Is Rome the only 
© place to which profligate men may reſort, or are priſoners of State 
« moſt ſecure where the force of government is leaſt ? This pro- 
« poſal is ſurely an idle one, if the author of it profeſſes to en- 
« tertain any fear of theſe men. But if, in this general alarm of all- 
Wann ſo much the more 
cauſe have we to be on our guard. We are beſet with enemies, 


both within and without the walls. While Cataline with fire and 


« ſword is haſtening to your gates, you heſitate, whether you will. 


cut off or ſpare his aſſociates, that are taken with the torch in their: 


Ss aol he dagger eee ren aerial 
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dunner in your power, if you mean to jocjmidate thoſe who are ehr. 
u coming to ſupport their deſigns. The remiſſneſs or the vigour ——- 


4 .* which. you now ſhow will be felt in the camp of Cataline, and 


wil be attended with ſuitable effects. Lam therefore of opinion, 


* 2 we order theſe men, agreeably to the practice which our an- 
4 ceſtors followed. in all caſes, of treaſon and nn e 
-* commonwealth, to immediate death.. 1 

Such is ſaid to have deen ihe ſpeech of Cato, by which W Beate 
was determined in the very momentous reſolution which was taken 
on the preſent occaſion ; and however little we may be inclined to 
conſider ſuch compoſitions in many parts of antient hiſtory as te- 
cords of fact, much credit is due to this repreſentation, as it is given 
by a perſon who himfelf became a partizan of Cæſar, and as the 
ſpeech itſelf muſt have been offered to the peruſal of many who were 
preſent at the delivery of it”, The execution of the priſoners was 

« accordingly determined, and Cornelius Lentulus, in the beginning 

of the following night, was, by order of the Conſul, committed to 

a a vaulted dungeon under ground, and ſtrangled. His accomplices had 
the ſame fate; and the minds of men, though ſomewhat quieted of 


their fears, were nevertheleſs ſtunned with the ſcene, and beheld with 


amazement. a Patrician of the Cornelian family, of the firſt rank in- 
the commonwealth, who himſelf had been Conſul, ſuffering, with- 
out any formal trial, by the hands of the common executioner of 


Juſtice ®, 85 


: While theſe 88 in „ 
ae to augment his force in the field. He found about two 


eee eee » Saluſt, Bell. Carat. Cur ergo in ſen- 
of Cato's ſpeech, that the ſpeech, which is tentiam Catonis ? quia' verbis lucalentioribus 
aſcribed. to Cicero by the ſame hiſtorian, is et pluribus, rem candem_comptehenderat. 
. Cicer. ot AS 9999 
remains, 


98985 | p 4 1 thouſand 
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| v 00 K thouſand men under Mallius. Theſe he formed into two legions, 
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—— and as his party increaſed he completed their numbers. He refuſed: 


for ſome time to inrol the fugitive ſlaves, of whom many took refuge 


in his camp; thinking it would diſcredit and weaken his-cauſe to reſt 
any part of it on this ſupport. But the freemen that joined him 


being ill armed, he was obliged to keep in the neighbourhood of the 


mountains, and frequently to change his ground, to avoid an en- 
gagement with the Conſul ; and he endeavoured to gain, time, in 


hopes that, the intended blow being ſtruck at Rome, a general defec- 


tion of the oppoſite party would enſue. But when accounts came that 
his deſign had failed in the city, and that his principal aſſociates were 
no more, thoſe who were inclined to his cauſe were diſcouraged, and 
numbers who had already joined him began to fall off, he determined 


to remove to a diftance from his enemies; and for this purpoſe 


directed his march to a paſs in the Apennines, by which he might 
eſcape into Gaul. This deſign the Prætor Metellus had foreſeen, 
made a forced march to prevent the effect of it, and Cataline at laſt, 
finding himſelf beſet on every quarter, determined to hazard a 
battle. Of the armies that were in the field againſt him he choſe to 
face that of Antonius; either becauſe it lay on his route to Rome, 


and, if defeated or removed, might open his way to the city, or 


becauſe he hoped to meet in the commander of it ſome remains 
of + inclination in his favour. In whatever degree theſe hopes 
were at firſt reaſonably conceived, they ceaſed to have any foun- 
dation; as Antonius, being taken ill, had left the army under the 


command of Petreius. With this commander Cataline engaged in battle, 


and, after many efforts of valour and of conduct, fell, with the 
greater part of his followers, and thus delivered the State from 
a deſperate enemy, whoſe power was happily not equal to his de- 
ſigns, and who has owed much of his celebrity to the -orator aud 
the hiſtorian, who have made him the ſubject of their eloquent 


1 8 4 2h | compo- 
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compoſitions; Salluſt appears to have been ſo intent of raiſing and 0 t *. 
finiſhing” particular parts of his work, that he neglected the general deer 
order of Mis narrative. I have, therefore, in moſt parts of the re- 
litiony. preferred the authority of Cicero to his. This great man. 
was umdonbtedly beſt informed, and he reſted ſo much of his repu- 
uution on wis wanfaetion, that he loſes no opportunity of returning 
to it, und in different parts of his writings, when collected, has fur- 
niſhed a pretty full narration of circumſtances reſpecting the origin 
and termination of this wild and profligate attempt to ſubvert the. 
government of the republic. 
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Cn. IV, 


- -Nepos, and of Cato. Propoſal to recal Pompey at the head of bi hes 
Many freftrated.—— His arrival in erg e 2 n | 


T may appear ſtrange, that any age or nation ſhould have kur- 
niſhed the example of a project conceived in ſo much guilt, or 

of characters ſo atrocious as thoſe under which the accomplices of 
Cataline are deſcribed by the eloquent orator and hiſtorian, from 
whoſe writings the circumſtances of the late conſpiracy are collected. 
The ſcene, however, in this republic was ſuch as to have no paralle}, 
either in the paſt or in the ſubſequent hiſtory of mankind. There 
was leſs government, and more to be governed, than has been 
exhibited in any other inſtance. The people of Italy were become 
maſters of-the known world; it was impoſſible they could ever meet 
in a fair and adequate convention. They were repreſented by par- 
tial meetings or occaſional tumults in the city of Rome; and to take 
the ſenſe of the People on any ſubject was to raiſe a riot. Indivi- 
duals were veſted with powers almoſt diſcretionary in the provinces, 
or continually aſpired to ſuch ſituations. The nominal aſſemblies of 
the People were often led by profligate perſons, impatient of govern- 
ment, in haſte to govern. Ruined in their fortunes by private pro- 


diggality, or by the public expence in ſoliciting honours ; tempted to 


repair their ruins by oppreſſion and extortion where- they were en- 
truſted with command, or by deſperate attempts againſt the govern- 


Cicero in Salluſt. : 
| ment 
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ment of their country if diſappointed in their hopes. Not only were © HA P. 
many of the prevailing practices diſorderly, but the law itſelf was — 


erroneous ; adopted indeed at firſt by a virtuous people, becauſe it 


ſecured the perſons and the rights of individuals, but now anxiouſly 


preſerved by their poſterity, becauſe it gave a licence to their crimes: 
The provinces were to be retained by the forces of Italy; the 
Italians themſelves by the aſcendant of the capital; and in this capital 


all was confuſion and anarchy, except where the Senate, by its au- 


thority and the wiſdom of its councils, prevailed. It was expedient 
for the People to reftrain the abuſes of the ariſtocratical power; but 


when the ſovereignty was exerciſed in the name of the collective 


body of the Roman People, the anarchy and confuſion that prevailed 
at Rome ſpread from one extremity of her dominion to the other. 
The provinces were oppreſſed, not upon a regular plan to aggrandize 


the State, but at the pleaſure of individuals, to enrich a few of the 


moſt outrageous and profligate citizens. The People were often aſ- 
ſembled to erect arbitrary powers, under the pretence of popular go- 
vernment. The public intereſts and the order of the State were in 
perpetual ſtruggle with the pretenſions of ſingle and of profligate 
men. In ſuch a fituation there were many temptations to be wicked; 
and in ſuch a ſituation likewiſe, minds that were turned to integrity 
and honour had a proportionate ſpring to their exertions and purſuits. 
The range of the human character was great and extenſive, and men 
were not likely to trifle within narrow bounds ; they were deſtined to 
be good or to be wicked in the higheſt meaſure, and, by their 
ſtruggles, to exhibit a ſcene intereſting and inſtructive beyond any 
other in the hiſtory of mankind. | 64 


Len Valeria & Porcia de tergo Civiom, any proceeding againſt him by an. appeal to 


lata, Liv. lib, ii. c. 8. lib. iii. c. 55. lib. x. the People at large ; and, being at liberty du-. 
c. 9. By theſe laws a Roman citizen could ring trial, might withdraw whenever he per- 
not be impriſoned, any more than: tuffer pu- ceived the ſentence likely to * given againſt 


niſhment, before con viction; he might ſtop him. 
| 3 Among; 
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ui age to ſuch diſtant extremes, may be reckoned the philoſophy of 
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Amang che cauſes that helped to carry che characters of mes. 10 


the Greeks, which was lately come into faſhion, and which was much 
affected by the higher ranks of men in the State '., Aitoragure:bajng, 
by the difficulty and expence of multiplying copies of books, con- 
fined to perſons having wealth and power, it was conſidered as a 


diſtinction of rank, and was received not only as an. uſeful, but as a 
_ faſhionable accompliſhment*, The leſſons of the ſchool were con- 


ſidered as the elements of every liberal and active profeſſion, and they 
were practiſed at the bar, in the field, in the Senate, and every where in 
the conduct of real affairs. Philoſophy was conſidered as an ornament, 
as well as a real foundation of ſtrength, ability, and wiſdom in the 
practice of life. Men of the world, inſtead of being aſhamed of 
their ſect, affected to employ its language on every important oc- 
caſion, and to be governed by its rules ſo much as to aſſume, in com- 
pliance with particular ſyſtems, diſtinctions of manners, and even of 
dreſs. They embraced their forms in philoſophy, as the ſeQaries in 
modern times have embraced theirs in religion ; and probably in the 
one caſe honoured their choice by the ſincerity of their faith and the 


regularity of their practice, much in the ſame Wann 
done in the other. 5 


In theſe latter times of the Roman republic the leck of Epienss 


appears to have prevailed ; and what Fabricius wiſhed, on hearing 


the tenets of this philoſtphy, for the enemies of Rome, had now 


befallen her citizens. Men were glutted with national proſperity; 


rann , 


Vid. Cicero's Philoſophical Works. Cyneas, in the hearing of Fabricius, enter- 

+ The grandees had their ſlaves ſometimes tained his prince with an argument, to prove 
educated to ferve as ſecretaries to themſelves, that pleaſure was the-chief good. - Fabricius 
or as preceptors to their children. wiſhed that the enemies of Rome —_— 
dee Plutarch. in Pyrr. The phileſyphar „53 
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undi not dhe we of thoſe auſtere and arduous virtues by which TIO 
the State had-increaſed to its preſent greatneſs. The votaries of this . 


fea aſeribed the formation of the world to chance, and denied the 
wrong, of 'honour and diſhonour, into mere appellations of pleaſure 
ant pan. Every man's pleaſure was to himſeif the ſupreme rule of 
eſtimatiom and of action. All good was private. The public was a 
mere impoſture, that might be ſucceſsfully employed, perhaps to de- 
fraud the ignorant of their private enjoymenta, while it furniſhed the 


conveniences of the wiſe To perſons ſo inſtructed, the care of fa- 


milies and of Rates, with whatever elſe broke in upon the enjoy- 
ments of pleaſure and eaſe, muſt appear among the follies of human 
life. And a ſedt under theſe imputations might be conſidered as 
patrons of licentiouſneſs, both in morality. and religion, and de- 
clared enemies to mankind. Let the Epicureans, when urged in ar- 
guinent by their opponents, made ſome conceſſions in religion, and 
many more in morality. They admitted the exiſtence of gods, but 
ſuppoſed thoſe beings of too exalted a nature to have any concern in 
human affairs. They owned that, although the value of virtue was 
to be meaſured by the pleaſure it gave, yet true pleaſure was to be 
found in virtue alone; and that it might be enjoyed in the higheſt 
degree even in the midft of bodily pain. Notwithſtanding this de- 
oiſion on the ſide of morality, the ordinary language of this ſe, 
repreſenting virtue as a mere prudent choice among the pleaſures to 
which men are variouſly addicted, ſerved to ſuppreſs the ſpecific ſen- 
timents of - conſcience and elevation of mind, and to change the re- 


proaches of eriminality, profligacy, or vileneſa, by which even bad 


men are reſtrained — into üben _—_ 
2 8 | 
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BOOK Other ſeQs, partieularly that of the Stoicks, maintained; almoſt in 


every particular, the reverſe of theſe tenets. They maintained the 


reality of Providence, and of a common intereſt of goodneſs and of 
juſtice, for which Providence was exerted, and in which all rational 


creatures were deeply concerned. They allowed, that in the nature 


of things there are many grounds upon which we prefer or reject 
the objects that preſent themſelves to us, but that the choice which 


we make, not the event of our efforts, decides our happineſs ar 


 -our- miſery ; that right and wrong are the moſt important and the 


only grounds upon which we can at all times ſafely proceed in our 
choice, and that, in compariſon to this difference, every thing elſe 
is of no account; that a juſt man will ever act as if there was no- 


thing good but what is right, and nothing evil but What is wrong; 
that the Epicureans miſtook human nature when they ſuppoſed all 
its prineiples reſolveable into appetites for pleaſure, or averſions to 


pain; that honour and diſhonour, excellence and defect, were con- 


ſideratons which not only led to much nobler ends, but which were 


of much greater power in commanding the human will; the love f 


pleaſure was groveling and vile, was the ſource of diſſipation and 
of ſloth; the love of excellence and honour was aſpiring and noble, 


euer, led to the greateſt exertions and the higheſt attainments of our 

They maintained that there is no private good ſeparate from 
the en good; that the ſame qualities of the underſtanding and 
the heart, wiſdom, benevolence, and courage, which are good for the 


individual, are fo likewiſe for the public; that theſe bleſſings every 
man may poſſeſs, independent of fortune or the will of other men; 
and that whoever does poſſeſs them has nothing te hope, and no- 
thing to fear, and can have but one ſort of emotion, that of ſatiſ- 


faction and joy; that his affections, and the maxims of his ſtation, 
as a creature of God, and as a member of ſociety, lead him to act for 
the & hag of mankind ; and that for himſelf he has ky more to 


2 — ; deſire, 
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deſire, than che happineſs of acting this part. , Theſe; they ſaid, were OW AP. 
the tenets of reaſon leading to perfection, which bought to be the aim ms 
af every: perſon who means to preſerve his integrity, or to conſult 
his happineſs; and towards which every Arras, verge s 
no he hs actually reached . 10 kai HI} r 
Other ſects affected to find a middle eee extremes, 
and attempted, in ſpeculation; to render their doctrines more plauſible; 
that iss more agreeable to common opinions than either; but were, 
in fuct, of no farther moment in human life than pn ORs 
to the one or to the other of theſe oppoſite ſyſtems. i ed 
© Cxfat" is ſaid to have embraced the doctrines of On Cato 
thoſe of Zeno. The firſt, in compliance with faſmion, or from the 
bias of an original temper. The other, from the force of conviction, 
as well as from the predilection of a warm and ingenuous mind. 
When ſuch characters occur' together, it is impoſſible hot to ſee them 
in contraſt. When Saluſt writes of the proceedings of the Senate, in 
the caſe of the Cataline conſpiracy, he ſeems to overlook every other 
character, to dwell upon theſe alone. Cæſar, at the time when this 
hiſtorian flouriſhed, had many claims to his notice; but Cato could 
owe it to nothing but the fore of truth He was diſtinguiſſied from 
his infancy by an ardent and affectionate diſpoſition. This part of 
His character is mentioned on occaſion of his attachment to his brother 
Cæpio, and the vehement ſorrow with which he was ſeized at his 
death. It is mentioned, on occaſion! of his viſit to the dictator Sylla, | | | 


when he was with difficulty reſtrained by the diſcretion of his tutor 
from ſome act or expreſſion of indignation againſt this real or appa- 
rent violator of public juſtice. - He had from his infaney, according 
to Plutarch, a reſolution, a ſteadineſs, and a compoſure of mind not 
to be moved by ny nor to be nn Ann, 


i ? ll aun! himſelf to Car, and » Was as employed by "Lim in the cvil Wars. 
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h fawaing or infinuation, he was the favourite of his: companions, an 
wn had, by his vnaleted genereſity and coumge, the principal place im 
their ' confidence, Though in appearance ſtern and: inflexible, he | 
was: warm in his afleQions, and zealous in the cauſe of innocence | 
and juſtice. Such are the marks of am original temper, affized- by ' 
hiſtorians as the characters of his infancy and early youth. 80 fitted 
by nature, he imbibed with eaſe an opinion, that profligacy, u- 
ardice, and; malice, were the only: evils/to be: feared; courage; in- 
tegrity, and benevolence, the only good to be coveted; and that the 
proper care of a man on every occaſion is; not. what is to happen to 
him, but what he himſelf is to do. With this. profeſſion he became a 
ſtriking contraſt to many of his contemporanies ; and to Cæſar in par- 
ticylar, not only. a contraſt, but a refolute. opponent; and though: 
he could not furniſh a ſufficient counterpoiſe, yet he afforded always 
much weight to be thrown into the oppoſite ſcale, They were both of 
undaunted courage, and of great penetration; the one to diſtinguiſh. 
what was beſt; the other to,diſtinguiſh the moſt eſſectual means for 
the attainment of any end on which he was bent. It were to miſtake. 
intirely the ſcene in Which they were engaged, to judge of their abhi- 
lities from the event of their different purſuits. Thoſe of Cato were 
by their nature a ſeries of ſtruggles with almoſt inſurmountable. dif- 
ficulties : thoſe of Cæſar, a conſtant endeavour to ſeize the advantages 
of which the vices and weakneſſes of the. age, except When he was 
reliſted by perſons bent on the ſame purpoſe with himſelf, gave him 
an eaſy poſſeſſion. Cato endeavoured to ꝓreſerve the order of civil 
government, however deſperate, becauſe this was the part it became 
him to act, and in which he choſe to live and to die. Cæſar propaſed 
to overturn it; becauſe he wiſhed to diſpoſe e 
ours of the State at his on pleaſure. u. 
Cæſar, as verſatile in his genius, as Cato Rl res ot 1 
flexible, could perſonate any character, and ſupport any cauſe; in 
2 debate 
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debate, be could. derive his arguments from, any: tapic.z. from topics of 
pity,. of which. he was inſenſible 4. from: topics of jultice and public * * 
good, for which he had no regard. His vigour in reſiſting perſonal | 
inſults and wrongs. appeared in his early youth, when he withſtood , 

cha imperious commands of Sylla to part with his wife, the daughter 
of Cinna, and hen he revenged the inſults. offered by the pirates to 
bimſelf; but while his temper might be ſuppoſed the moſt animated 
and warm, he was not involved in buſineſs bya predilection for any 
of the intereſts on which the State was divided. So long as the ap- 
petites of youth were ſuſſicient to-occugy him, he law: every object 
of State, or of faction, with indifference, and took no part in public 
affairs. But even in this period, by his application and genius, in 
both of which he was eminent, he made a diſtinguiſhed progreſs in 
letters and eloquence. When he turned his mind to objects of am- 
bition, the ſame perſonal vigour which appeared in his youth, became 
ill more conſpicuous; but, unfortunately, his paſſions were ilt 
directed, and he ſeemed to conſider the authority that was exerciſed 
by the Senate, and the reſtraints Hu ou himſelf, as an folk and a 
wrong. od 

|  Czzſar had attained to Ce ey es of age before he took 
any part as a member of the commonwealth. He then courted the 
populace in preference to the Senate or better ſort of the People, and 
made his firſt appearance in ſupport of the profligate, againſt the 
order and authority of government. With perſons of deſperate for- 
tune and abandoned manners, he early bore the character of liberality 
and friendſhip. They received him as a generous patron. come to 
reſcue them from the moroſe ſeverity of thoſe who judged of 
public merits by the ſtandard of public virtue, and who declared 
againſt practices, however faſhionable, which were inconſiſtent with 
public ſafety. Himſelf, a perſon of the greateſt abilities, and the 
moſt accompliſhed talents, having an opportunity to live on terms of 

* 6 50 equality 
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BOOK equality with the greateſt men that have yet appeared in the world, 
— he choſe to ſtart up as the chief among thoſe who, being abandoned 


to every vice, ſaw the remains of virtue in their country with diſtaſte 
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and averfion. When he emerged from the avocations of pleaſure, 
or from the ſloth which accompanies the languor of diſſipation, his 
ambition or deſire to counteract the eſtabliſhed government of his 


country, and to make himſelf maſter of the commonwealth, became 


extreme. To this paſſion he ſacrificed every ſentiment of friendſhip 
or animoſity, of honour, intereſt, reſentment, or hatred. The phi- 


' loſophy which taught men to ok for enjoyment indiſcriminately 


wherever it pleaſed them moſt, found a ready acceptance in ſuch a 
diſpoſition. But while he poſſibly availed himſelf of the ſpeculations 
of Epicurus to juſtify his choice of an object, he was not inferior to 
the followers of Zeno, in vigorous efforts and active exertions for the 
attainment of his ends. Being about ſeven years younger than Pom- 
pey, and three years older than Cato; the firſt he occaſionally. em- 
ployed as a prop to his ambition, but probably never ceaſed to con- 
ſider him as a rival; the other, from a fixed animoſity of oppoſite 
natures, and from having felt him as a continual opponent in 192 his 


c deſigns, he ſincerely hated. 


Cato began his military ſervice in the army that was kg 


| againſt the gladiators, and concluded it as a legionary Tribune, under 


the Prztor Rubrius in Macedonia, while Pompey remained in Syria. 
He was about three-and=thirty years of age when he made his ſpeech 


| relating to the accomplices of Cataline ;. and by the deciſive and re- 


ſolute ſpirit he had ſhown on this occaſion, came to be conſidered as 
a principal ſupport of the ariſtacracy, or of the authority of the Se- 
nate. To this body, as uſual, every flagrant diſorder repreſſed 


was a viory. The diſcovery of a deſign, ſo odious as that of Cata- 


Wenner | 


Plutarch. in Caton. edit. Londin. p. 238. 
| Line, 
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woes eceredl under popular pretences greatly weakened-aicir anta- enay. 
goniſts. One of the firſt uſes they propoſed to make of their ad- — 


vantage, was to have Cato elected among the Tribunes of the ſub- 
ſequent year. His ſervices were likely to be wanted in oppoſition 
to Metellus Nepos, then arrived from the army of Pompey, with 
recommendations from his general to offer himſelf a candidate for 
the ſame office; and, as was expected, to ſtart ſome new gratifica- 
—— ambition or nenn Pech Hr 
conſideration. 4 

It had not yet ne 1 8 was to * in the 
difgintes that were likely to ariſe on the legality or expedience of the 


late meaſures ;- but it is not to be doubted, that he wiſhed to hold the 


balance of parties, and that he would come prepared for the part that 
was moſt likely to promote his own importance. Metellus was ſent 
on before him to be ſupported by his friends in the canvaſs for the 
office of Tribune, and with his inſtruQtions to take - ſuch meaſures 
as were likely to favour the pretenſions of his general. The leading 
men of the Senate were now, for ſome time, aware of the intrigues 
of Pompey, and bore, with - indignation, the perſonal | ſuperiority 
which he affected even to the firſt and moſt reſpected of their order. 
They took occaſion, in the preſent eriſis, to mortify him by admit- 
ting Lucullus and Metellus Creticus to the triumphs to which, by 
their victories in Pontus and in Crete, they were long intitled. Hi- 
therto their claims had been over- ruled by the popular faction, either 
to annoy the Senatorian party, to which they were attached, or to 
flatter Pompey, who was ſuppoſed to be equally averſe to the ho- 
nours of both. They had waited in Italy about tiſree years, and, in 
the manner of thoſe who ſue for a triumph, had abſtained from en- 
. * n or enſigns of their late 
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Lucullus, having obtained the honour that was due to him, ſeemed | 


. to be ſatisſied with the acknowledgment of his right; and, as if 


merely to ſnow with what ſort of enemy he had fought, he enter- 
ed the city with a few of the Armenian [horſemen caſed in ar- 
mour, a few of the armed chariots winged with ſeythes, and about 
ſixty of the officers and oourtiers of Mithridates, who were his cap» 
tives. He ordered the ſpoils he had gained, the arms and enſigus of 
war, the prows of the gallies he had taken, to be diſplayed to public 
view in the great circus, and concluded the ſolemnity with giving a 
feaſt to the People. The Senate hoped for his ſupport againſt the 
ambition of Pompey, and the factious deſigns of the popular leaders; 


but he was diſguſted, ace d e after ee e wg 


—— 
I "The triumph of a ente 4 hepa eee 
** of the following Conſuls, P. Junius Silanus and Lucius 
Murzna, after whoſe election, Cicero, before he had vacated his 
own office of Conſul, had occafion to defend his intended fuccefſor 
Muræna, againſt a charge of corruption brought upon the ſtatute of 
Calpurnius, by Servius Sulpicius, one of his late competitors, ſup» 
ported by Cato and others. The oration of Cicero on this occaſion 
is ſtill extant, and is a curious example of the topics, which, under 
popular governments, enter even into judicial pleadings. Great part 
of it oonſiſts in a ridicule of law terms; becauſe Sulpicius, one of the 
proſecutors, was accuſtomed to give counſel to his friends who con- 
fulted him in matters of law ; and in a ridicule of che Stoic phils- 
ſophy, becauſe Cato, another proſecutor, was ſuppoſed to have em- 
braced the doctrĩnes of that ſect. Cato made no other remark on 
this pleading, but That the republic was provided with a merry Conſul. 
The argument appeared ſufficiently ſtrong on the ſide of Murzna, and 
he was acquitted. 

At the cloſe of this trial, Cieero, . co l ie 88 wth 
the uſual aſſeveration, upon oath, That he had faithfully, and to the 
3 beſt 
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voſt of hivabilities diſcharged his truſt; he propoſed, at the fame 
ume, to Rarangue the People, but was ordered by Metellus, already 
elected, and acting in capacity of Tribune, to confine Mitra to the 
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cerms of his bath. He accordingly refrained from ſpeaking; - but 


inſtead of ſwearing ſimply, That he hadl been faithful to bis truſt, he 


took an oath, That be had preferved the republic. It was on this 


occaſion, probably, that Cato, now another of the Tribunes, in a 
ſpeech to the People, alluding to the ſuppreſſion” of the late eonſpi- 
raey, called Cicero the Father of his Country; and from this time 
— ˙ w 
likely to drop while they continued in office. 1” 
Soon aſter the acceſſion of the new magiſtrates, « frm began to 
gather, which, though ſtill aimed at the party of the Senate, burſt 
at laſt in a perſonal; attack upon the late Conſul, who had been the 
author 'or. inſtrument of the Senate in the ſummary proceedings 
againſt the accomplices of Cataline. Metellus Nepos ſeems to have 
come from Afia, and to have entered on the office of Tribune, with 
a particular deſign to bring about the introduction of Pompey with 
his army into Rome; and he was joined in this project by Caius Julius 
Czfar**, now in the office of Prætor, who choſe to ſupport the Tri- 
bune, as an act of hoſtility to the Senate, if not as the means of diſ- 
embaraſſing himſelf from the preſent forms of the commomwealth. 
In conſequence. of a plan concerted with Cæſar, the Tribune Me- 
tellus moved in the Senate, as had been uſual in the times of its 
| higheſt authority, for leave to propoſe a decree in the aſſembly of 
the People recalling Pompey from Aſia at the head- of his forces, 
in order to reſtore the conſtitution of the commonwealth, which, in 
the terms he afterwards employed to the People, had been violated by 
the arbitrary adminiſtration of Cicero. This was the firſt attempt of the 
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EROS party to inflame.the minds of the People on the ſubject of the late 
3 executions; and Pompey was, in this manner, oſſered to the populat 
party as their leader to avenge the ſuppoſed wrongs they had re- 
ceived. Cato, when the matter was propoſed in the Senate, cndea- 
voured to perſuade Metellus to drop it, reminded him of the dignity | 
of his family, which. had been always a principal ornament and ſup- 
port of the State. This treatment ſerved only to raiſe the preſump- 
tion of Metellus, and brought on a violent altercation between the 
Tribunes. The Senate applauded Cato, but had not authority 
PPP 
to tlie People. | 
\- Metellus, hin Ia obſtinate i n his RY 
Cl col ue N e yet e ate eras; 
and, on the evening before the meeting, in order to intimidate his 
opponents, paraded in the ſtreets with a numerous attendance of 
men in arms. The friends and relations of the other Tribunes 
earneſtly beſeeched them not to exp6ſe/themfelves to the danger with 
which they were threatened. But, on the following day, the other 
party being already aſſembled by Metellus, at the temple of Caſtor, 
and the place having been in the night oceupied by perſons under 
"his direction, armed with ſticks, ſwords, and other offenſive: wea- 
Pons *?, Cato went forth attended only by Minucius Thermus, an- 
other of the Tribunes, and a few friends. They were joined by 
numbers in the ſtreets, who could not accompany them to their 
place, being prevented by the multitude of armed men that already 
"crowded the avenues and the ſteps of the temple: © But they them-- 
ſelves, from reſpect to their office, being ſuffered to paſs; drag- 
ged along with them through the crowd, as an aid, in caſe any 
Violence were offered; Munatius, à citizen much attached to 
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Oato· When they came to the bench of Tribunes, they found that ones. 
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tiere ; and that, in order to concert their operations in the con- 
duct of this affair, they were cloſely ſeated together. Cato, to diſ- 
appoint this intention, forced himſelf in betwixt them, and, when 
the ordinary officer began to read the intended decree, interpoſed his 


writing, and began to read; but Cato ſnatched it out of his hands. 
Metellus endeavoured to repeat the ſubſtance of it from his memory. 
Thermus clapt his hand to his mouth. A general ſilence remained 
in the aſſembly, till Metellus, having made a ſignal for his party to 
clear the comitium of their enemies, a great tumult and confuſion 
aroſe; and the Tribunes who oppoſed Metellus were in imminent 
danger. The Senators had met in mourning, to mark their ſenſe of 
the evils which threatened the commonwealth ; and now, under the 
apprehenſion of ſome ſignal calamity, gave a charge to the Conſuls 
to watch over the ſafety of the State, and impowered them to take 
anne n, or to reſtore the 
ar pe, dp 
In conſequence of this Po the Conſul Murzna appeared with 
a body of men in arms, had the good fortune to reſcue Cato and 
Minucius Thermus; and probably by this ſeaſonable interpoſition 
effaced any remains of miſunderſtanding which might have ſub- 
ſiſted between Cato and himſelf, on account of the proſecution for 
RO which followed the late elections 

Mletellus, after the tumult was compoſed, having again obtained 
ſilence, began to read the propoſed decree ; but the Senatorian party, 


headed by the Conſuls, being then in the comitium, he found it 


n proceed; and, together with the Prætor Caius Julius 


*+ Platarch. in Catone, edit, Londin, p. 24% e 5 Plutarch. ibid. 
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BOOE Catar, retired from the aſſembly. From this time, theſe officers 
ade no attempt ta reſume their motion, but complained that che 

government was uſurped by a violent faction, under whom even the 

perſons of the 'Fribunes were unſafe ; and Metellus, as if forced to 
break through the rules which obliged the Tribunes to conſtant re- 
ſidence at Rome, abandoned the city, even left Italy, and fled to the 
camp of Pompey in Aſia, from which he was lately arrived. He 
had already threatened his opponents at Rome with the reſentment 
and military power of his general, and now endeavoured to excite 
the army and their commander to follow the example which. had 
been ſet to them by Sylla and his legions, when oppreſſed citizens, a 
deſcription in which he now compprehended- hamlet, fled to chem for 
protection and revenge. 

It may well be ſuppoſed, that Ceſar, remembering his own a eſcape 
from the ruin of the Marian faction, and conſidering Pompey as the 
head of an oppoſite intereſt, and a principal obſtacle to his own ambition, 
muſt look upon him with ſome degree of perſonal diſlike and animo- 
ſity ; but his conduct on this occaſion ſufficiently ſhowed. how little 
he was the dupe of any paſſion or ſentiment which had a tendency 
to check his purſuits, Meaning for the preſent only to weaken the 
Senate, and to ſtep in before them in the favour of Pompey ; he 
undertook the cauſe even of a rival, and would have joined the po- 
pulace, in delivering the commonwealth into his hands, rather than 
remain under a government which he hated, But if he really meant 
to overthrow the Senate by force, he miſtook his inſtrument. Pompey, 
no doubt, aſpired to the ſovereignty of the empire, and wiſhed to 
reign in the city with a military power; but even this he deſired to 
receive as the fruit of conſideration and perſonal reſpect, and he ever 
hoped to make the People beſtow it, and even force him to accept 
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of it as their gift. For this purpoſe he encouraged ſo many agents © HA Þ. 


and retainers to ſound his praiſe; and for this purpoſe he had re- 


cently ſent Metellus Nepos from his camp to take upon him the func- 

tions af a popular Tribune; but having failed of his object, he by 
diſtinQtion wich a more inceſſant emulation to his rivals 3 but he was 
intirely dependent ou the public opinion for any ſatisfaction he en- 
jayed in the poſſeſſion of power. Truſting to this laſt part of his 
r bined 
yet alarmed at the elevation of Pompey, and thought that he was 
ſafe even in offering him the dominion of the State. Pompey 
was, at this conjuncture, with his army moving towards Italy, 
and his coming was matter of great ſolicitude to the friends of 
the commonwealth, who feared that, in return to the affront of 
his not being invited to come with his army, upon the motion 
of Metellus, he would employ it in perſon to enforce his com- 
mands. Upon his arrival at Brundiſium, however, as formerly 
upon his return from Africa, he diſpelled thoſe fears by an imme- 
diate diſmiſſion of the troops, with inſtructions, merely that they 
would attend at his triumph. He himſelf came forward to Rome 
with the ſingle equipage of his Proconſular rank. Multitudes of 
every condition went forth to receive him, and with ſhouts and ac- 
clamations recompenſed the moderation with which he Reaper! in 

the condition of a citizen. 


Cæſar, from whatever motive he acted in W to Wager gave | 


every other ſign of diſaffection to the Senate, and employed the 
name of this riſing favourite of the People, to mortify ſuch of the 
members in particular as were objects of perſonal animoſity to him- 
ſelf. The repairs or rebuilding of the Capitol being finiſhed about 
| this time, the honour of dedicating the edifice,, and of being named 
in the inſcription it was to bear, had, by a reſolution of the Senate, 
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Þ 0 k been eonferred on Catulus, under whoſe inlpec ion the work was et- 
—Lcecuted. But Cæſar, affecting to procure this'tononr for Pompey, 


deing left to Pompey, ſhould carry an inſcription with his name 


alleged that Catulus had embezzled the money allotted for this Her- 
vice; that much yet remained to be done; and moved, that the in- 
ſcription of Catulus ſhould be eraſed; that the completion of the work 


Here he probably acted as much from antipathy to one, as from an 
intention to flatter the other. But the deſign being extremely odious 


to the whole body of the Nobles, who ſaw, with indignation, in that 


propoſal an attempt to affront a moſt reſpectable citizen, in order to 
flatter the vanity of one perſon, and to gratify the profligate reſent- 
ments of another, Cæſar was obliged to withdraw his motion 
It was probably during this year in which Cæſar was Prætor, and be- 
fore the arrival of Pompey from Aſia (although hiſtorians refer it to 
an earlier date), that Cæſar promoted, as has been already mentioned, 
proſecutions upon a charge of aſſaſſination againſt ſome perſons con- 
cerned in the execution of Sylla's proſcriptions. The The Prztors were 


appointed by lot to carry particular laws into execution. The law 
reſpecting aſſaſſination appears to have been the lot of Czar ; and 


he was intitled in virtue of his office, the juriſdiction of which was 


ſtill very arbitrary, to extend, by his edict or plan of proceeding 

for the year, the deſcription or the | crime under His cognizance 

any ſpecial caſe. whe. 
While he ſeemed to have formed ſo many deſigns againſt the peace 


of the commonwealth, and in the capacity of Prætor ſupported! them 


with the authority of a magiſtrate, the  Senatorian party made a 


powerful exertion of their influence to have him fuſpended, and ac- 


tually obtained a decree for this purpoſe. He affected at firſt to 


Night their authority; but finding that a power was preparing to en- 
force it, perhaps at the hazard of his life, be laid aſide for ſome time 


\..-» 2 Sueton, in Jul, Cæſare, c. 15. „Dio Caſl. lib. xlvii. c. 44. 
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oſſer of the People to reſtore him by force, he was, with proper 
marks of regard, e W nn 
Ann 8 

The eee e Seo anion and ee 
770 ˙ A A E-Cy- 
taline, continued their proſecutions on this ſubject, and obtained 


ſentence of condemnation, in particular, againſt a citizen of the 


name of Vergunteius, and againſt Autronius, who, about two years 


before, having been elected Conſul, was ſet aſide upon a charge f 
bribery ; and who, from the diſguſt which he took to the Senate upon 


that occaſion, had connected himſelf with the more deſperate party. 


Publius Sylla, in the ſame predicament with Autronius, was tried; but, 
being defended by Cicero, in an mm Pon ed AY an 


tant, was- acquitted, 
_  Cafar likewiſe was 3 Vedtius . Sees to che con 


racy of Cataline; but it is not likely that he was concerned farther 


than by the general encouragement he gave to every party at va- 
riance with the Senate. Oppoſition to this body was called the in- 
tereſt of the People, and was adopted by every perſon who had any 
paſſions to gratify by crimes. of State, or who wiſhed to weaken the 
government, to which they themſelves were accountable. Among 
the ſupporters of this intereſt, Craſſus alſo enen e 
on no better grounds than Cæſar. | E 
The whole of theſe proceedings, however, w were ſulpended: by the 


approach of Fompey. This leader had. now drawn the attention of 


all men upon himſelf, was quoted in every harangye, as the great. 
"OY Ae empire, e by multitudes, Nho, with wi ad 
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the robes, and badges of magiſtracy, diſmiſſed his liQtors, and ab- CHA, 
ſtained from the functions of Prætor, until, having rejected an * 9 
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quiry, affected to be claſſed with his admirers and friends. The con- 
tagion ſpread like a faſhion among the vulgar of every; deſcription 
He himſelf affected indifference to this mighty''tide of fenen, 
though. riot without much dignity” and Rate}! which he tempered 
with affability, employing the greatneſs he poſſeſſed to give the 
more value to his condeſcenfions. His manner, though acceptable 
to the People and the army, was diſagreeable to the Senate,” Having 
previouſly ſent Piſo, one of his lieutenants, before him to ſtand for the 
Conſulate, he had the preſumption to deſire that the Senate would 
defer the elections until he himſelf could be preſent to eanvaſs for 


his friend. The Senate, according to Dio, complied with his de- 


U. C. 692 


M. Pub. Piſo 


Calpurnius, 
M. Val. Maſ- 
ſuala Niger. 


fire ; but, according to Plutarch, rejected the propoſal with diſdain. 
This author imputes the reſolution, which they took upon this ob 
ſioh, to Cato, and ſubjoins, that Pompey endeavoured to gain thik 
opponent by a propoſed marriage with one of his near relations ; 
and that Cato declined the connexion, ſaying, That he ſhould not 
be caught in a female ſnare. Piſo, however, was elected together 


with Valerius Meſſala, and entered on his office before the triumph 


of Pompey. _ 

This. ſolemnity followed ſoon after; and, though continued for 
two days, could not make place for all the magnificent ſhews that , 
had been provided for it. The liſt of conqueſts exceeded that which 
had ever been produced at any other triumph. Afia, Pontus, Ar- 
menia, Cappadocia, Paphlagonia, Medea, Colchis, Iberia, Albania, i 

Syria, Cilicia, Meſopotamia, Phænicia, Judza, Arabia, Beythia, | 
Crete ©, with the ſea in all its coaſts.” Among the people or po- 
tentates ſubdued, were the Baſterni, Mithridates, and Tigranes. 
Among the captures, a thouſand fortreſſes, nine hundred cities re- 
duced, eight hundred galleys taken, above two millions of men 
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ninety- nine. To this pompous liſt, it was ſubjoined by his friends, UE. 


that, this being his third triumph, he had been round the known 


world, and had triumphed over all the three parts of the earth, Africa, 


Europe, and Aſia. 
. After rewarding the ſoldiers; of hea: none mated leſs wen 
alten hundred denarii **,. he carried to the treaſury twenty thouſand | 


talents”... He led, among his principal captives, . beſides the chief 


pirates, Tigranes, . ſon to the king of Armenia, with his wife and 


his daughter, —Zoꝛzimè, the queen of Tigranes,—the father Ariſtobu- 


lus, king of the Jews, —a ſiſter of Mithridates with five ſons, and 
' ſome Scythian women z— the hoſtages of the Iberii, and the Com- 
mageni, together with trophies. for every battle he had fought, . 
making in all a more ſplendid exhibition than _ that was to be 
ſound on the records of the State: 

The triumphal proceſſions of Pompey merit more attention than 
thoſe of any other perſon, becauſe they contained a public evidence 
of his character. Others took the benefit of an eſtabliſhed prac- 
tice to publiſh and to ratify the honours they had acquired; but 
Pompey, it is likely, would have invented the triumph, even if it 


| had not been formerly thought of; and it is not to be doubted, that | 


he over-ran ſome provinces in which the enemy were ſubdued, or 
in which they were ſo weak, as not to be able to make any reſiſt- 
ance, merely to place them in the lift of his conqueſts ; and that- 
he made fome part of- his progreſs in Afia to ann 
ornaments for this pompous ſcene. - _ 

The triumph, in its ordinary form, contained only: ſuch exhi- 
bitions as had a reference to the ſervice in which it was obtained; 
the captives and ſpoils of the enemy, with ctigies and repreſent- 
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800K ations where the originals, by any accident, could not be diſplayed. 
hut in theſe ſolemnities, executed for the honour of Pompey, were 


admitted whatever could diſtinguiſh or ſignalize the occaſion, 
Among theſe, according to the record tranſcribed by Pliny *', there 
were many coſtly ornaments' of gold and of precious ſtones, which 
were fabricated on purpoſe to be ſhown. Tables or plates, uſed 
for ſome ſpecies of play, made of one intire chryſtal ; a repreſent- 
ation of the moon in gold, weighing thirty pondo; tables, utenſils, 
ſtatues, crowns, models of different ſorts in gold and precious ſtanes, 
with the repreſentation of a mountain in gold, having lions, deer, 
and other animals upon it: and what ſerves as an evidence that 
theſe exhibitions were not limited to the ſpoils actually taken in 


war, there is mentioned an image of Pompey himſelf incruſted 


with pearls. The whole conducted with more arrangement and or- 
der, than were neceſſary, perhaps, in the diſpoſition of any of the 


| battles which the triumph was intended to celebrate. 


Among the images, repreſentations, and memorials which were 
carried before the victor on this occaſion, there was held up to 
view a ſtate: of the public revenue, from which it appeared, that, 
before Pompey's time it amounted to no more than fifty millions; 


and that the addition which he alone brought to it amounted to 
eighty-five millions“. | 


Soon after this pomp was over, an aſſembly of the People was 
called in the Circus Flaminius to receive the addreſs of this victo- 
rious general ; but, from-an extreme caution not. to offend any 
party, the ſpeech which he made, upon this occaſion, was accept- 
able to none. It gave no hopes,” ſays Cicero, © to the poor; 

I Nat. Hiſt, lib, xxxvii. c. 2. 24 416,666 1, | 
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+. 00. flattery to the rich; no ſatiafaction to, the good; no encou- f. 
, ragement to the profligate.” Pompey was ſuffered to poſſeſs 
the higheſt place in the conſideration of the public, merely becauſe 
he, aſſumed it ; and he preſerved his dignity, by never committing 
his reputation without being prepared, and having concerted a va» 
riety of arts by which it might be ſupported. 
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e al > Jets Prouinces. Julius Caſar ap- 
pointed in the Quality & Proprator to his. fist Rrovince-of Luſitar 
nia. Trial of Clodius.Propaſed Adaption into a Plebeian 
Family to qualify him for ther Office of Tribune. Caſan, a, Can. 
per the Conſusſbip. The Triumvirate .of, Geſar, Pompey, 
and Craſſus. —Conſulſbip of Cafar.—— Motion ,of Vatiniuc, to 

: KEY on Ceſar, for five Years, the Command in Gaul. Mar- 
riage of Pompey to Fulia,——Of Cæſar to Calpurnia. Plat of 

- Veltius.—— Conſulate of Lucius Calpurnius and A. Cabinjutrr— 
tha ag twat A 6, 113 
JOMPEY, at "Bs departure from Sriia left that Province with 
two legions - under the command of M. Emilius Scaurus, one 
of his lieutenants. This officer occupied the country from the Eu- 
phrates to the frontier of Egypt, and continued the war which hi 

predeceſſor had begun with the Arabs. 5 

Caius Antonius, the late colleague of Cicero in che Confillte Ka 

| after the defeat of Cataline, proceeded to the province of Macedonia, 
of which, by the arrangements of the year, he had been appointed 
governor. He entered his province with the enſigns of victory, 
which had been obtained by the defeat of Cataline ; but theſe he 
ſoon forfeited by his miſconduct in a war againſt the Thraciang, and 
by the diſgrace which he otherwiſe incurred for the mal-adminiſtra- 
tion of his province. Complaints were exhibited againſt him for 
extortion. On this occaſion it had been reporteil by himſelf, or by 
ſome of his family, that, having agreed to divide the-profits of his 
TIO with Cicero, part only was. s exacted on his own account. 

; $ This 
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This allegation, Cicero, in a letter to Atticus, mentions with in- CHAP, 
dignation; and, being aſked to undertake his defence, queſtions n e 


whether he can decently do ſo under this imputation. But as he 
ſoon aſterwards undertook the cauſe of Antony, and employed his 
3 — — it —— 
——— though ee eee ee ran: _ 
to expect from the party of Catuline, nevertheleſs took arms; and 
invaded the Roman province of Gaul. After a variety of events, 
they were repriſed by 'Pontinius, who then commanded the Ro- 
mu forces in dat quarter, neee een, 
Sn is i ee e a e bh N GHD ak. 

Abbt the fame time, Caius jus Od upon the expiration of 
his term in the office of Prætor, obtained his firſt military command; 


being appointed by lot to the government of Luſitania, where, un- 


der different pretences, he found an opportunity to- quarrel 
natives, to thew his capacity for wat,” and to lay ſome ground for 
claim to a triumph*.” In puſhing his way t6 the preferments which 
he now held in the State, he had ruined his fortuns by largeſſes, public 


| ſhews, and entertainments to the People, by his lavich bounty in 


Private to needy and profligate' citizens, and in ſupporting every de- 


ſperate cauſe againſt the Senate and the government; and is reported 
to have hill f bimfelf, that he necded ene hundred anf fifty nil 
lions Roman money, or one million two hundred "thouſand pounds 


ſterling, to be worth nothing. When about to depart from the 


city, he was preſſed by his creditors, and Had roy to Ow 


* 


ee ee een ſune ; Og ee e , 
0 nnd ee e Fe W I 
2 Vid. er bye ng lib. i. 1 — 12. de Bell. Civ. PS k p. 718. 
Ad Familiar, lib, v. 15 if y _* th About 169,000 1. Plutarch. in 
2 Dlo, Bb. Krill. Ra? n N 73/4 Ii „ RE TIN 
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A perſon, who, in any other ſtate than that of Rome, could ſup- 
des ſuch a fortune reparable, muſt, have thought of means alarm 
ing to the State itſelf ; but Ceſar had now quitted the paths of plea» 
ſure for thoſe of ambition ; and, in an empire which extended over 
ſo many opulent provinces, could eaſily proportion his wealth to the 
extent of his power. Although the province into which he was 
then ſent was none of the richeſt, and was only a ſtep to ſomewhat 
farther, more conſiderable, and, more likely to ſupply him with the 
means of purſuing the objects of his ambition, he, was nevertheleſs 
mmm 
army. 0 
ee eee e on e anden Spain, at a Hits on the 
way, one of his company obſerved, that Here too there: were pro- 


bably parties and conteſts for poser. Ay, ſaid. Cæſar, and 


J would rather be the firſt man in this place than the ſecond at 
Rome. Upon his arrival in Luſitania, he made the neceſſary 
augmentation of the army, and ſoon over-ran all the diſtricts chat 
which he conducted his military operations, he ſupported the dignity 
of a Roman governor, no leſs in the civil than in the military depaxt- 
ment. Hiſtorians, upon an idea which occurred to them, that 
the diſorder in his own affairs might have rendered him partial to 
inſolvent debtors, are at pains to acquit him of any ſuch charge, and 
obſerve that he gave proofs of the contrary, and for the moſt part 
ordered two thirds of the debtor's effects to nn and 
of his creditors*, 85 
While theſe things paſſed in the dent cn was 0 
with ordinary affairs, and ſuffered an inereaſe of the political diſ- 


7 Plutarch. in Cæſare, edit. Lond. p- 111. bid. „ Thid. p. 116. 
l demper 
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pes with which che public had sel f lame tie nfl The 
expence and diſſipation attending the public ſhews, in particular, 
were augmented to a great degree. Lem Dawiitiue Ader 
exhibited the baiting of an hundred bears by African huntſmen ** 
and whereas ſuch entertainments hat formerly ended at one cet 
they were now continued through many acts, W er 
only while the People retired to their meals. 

The office of Cenſor, as appears from the tranſactions which are 
mentioned relating to the farms of the revenue and the rolls of the 
Senate, was in being at this time, although the names of the perſons 
by whom it was exerciſed are not recorded. The Cenſors are ſaitl 
to have let the revenues of Aſia at a rate, of which the farmers af- 
terwards complained, alleging, that their on avidity in graſping 
at the profits to be made in this new province had miſled them. 
They likewiſe put upon the rolls of the Senate all ho had ever held 
any office of magiſtracy, r 
of members beyond the former and ordinary rate 
About the ſame time happened the memorable trial of Publius 

Clodius, for the ſcandal he had given by profaning the ſacred rites in 
Czſar's houſe. This debauchee was ſuppoſed, for ſome time, to 


35 
CHAP. 


- & a 


— — 


have ſought for an opportunity of a criminal correſpondence with 


Fompeia, Cæſar's wife; but to have been prevented, if not by her 
own diſcretion, at leaſt by the attention and vigilance of her family. 


In theſe circumſtances, in the preceding year, it fell to the lot of 


Pompeia, as being wife to one of the Prætors in office, to celebrate, | 
at her houſe, the feſtival of a certain female deity * worſhipped by the 


Romans; and at whoſe rites women alone were admitted. Every 


2 — even eee een, 


1% Plin, Nat. Hiſt. lib. vi. e. 36. 1 Dio. lib; e 26D it: e 
. ** Dio, Caff, lib. xxxvii. c. 47. Plutarch. in Ceſare, 1 
N ep. 17. n Called the Bona & Dea. 
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BOOK home While the'tites were adminiſtenpcd- Clodkus tock this opportu- 
w—— nity to carry on his intrigue ; he put himſelf in a female dreſs, and, 
dane 2 and of an effeminate aſpect, expected to paſs for a wo- 

man. Pompeia was ſuppoſed to be appriſed of the deſign, and to 

have er. a female ſlave to receive and conduct her paramour 

through the apartments. Being met, however, by another flave 

who was not in the ſecret, his voice betrayed him. A ery of amaze- 

ment and horror was immediately raiſed, communicated through 

all the apartments, and the occaſion of it diſcovered to the matrons, 

who were met to celebrate the rites, Clodius eſcaped, but not without 

being known. The college of Pontiffs made a report, that the ſacred 

-rites had been profaned. The Senate reſolved, that inquiry ſhould 

be made into the grounds of the ſcandal; and that the People ſhould 

be moved to authoriſe the Prætor to ſelect, without em "me. 

e ber for the trial of the accuſed. 


Clodius, by the eee eee eee his'0 own 
ſiſter, the wife of Lucullus; by his-perkdy in ſeducing the troops of 
that general to mutiny, and by his profligacy on every occaſion, had 
incurred a general deteſtation; and many of the Senators combined, 
as the likelieſt way of removing him from the amm 
urging the proſecution againſt him. | 
He himſelf, foreſeeing this ſtorm, had taken refuge wake der 
| party, and-endeayoured to ſilence the voice of infamy, by profeſſing 
extraordinary zeal for the People, and vehement oppoſition to the 
Senate. Theſe parties accordingly became intereſted in the iſſue of 
his cauſe. The popular leaders endeavoured to preſerve him as an 
uſeful inftrument, and the Senate to remove him as a yile and dan- 
gerous tool from the hands of their enemies. Even Cæſar, though 
e ann and ſo far moved * the ſcandal Which had been 


* ee ee ee ar. 
*  Sidhou | | *; -- given 
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given in bas on houſe as to part with his wife, ill affected to con- © 
ſider a groundlels the charge that wis brogght agtinft the aceufel ; 


wg — why he had parted withi a woman who; upon this 


ſuppoſition, muſt appear to be innocent, ſaid, that his wife muſt 


not onty be innocent, but above iinputation. Pompey, to avoid 
giving offence, declined to favour either party; but being called 
upon in the aſſembly of the People to declare his opinion, whether 
this trial ſhould proceed according to the decree of the Senate; malle 
# long ſpeech, full of reſpect to the Nobles, ind of fubmiſſion to the 
Senate, whoſe authority, in all queſtions of this ſort, he ſaid, ſhould 
ever with him have the greateſt weight. He afſterwards, in the 
Senate itſelf,” being called upon by Meſſala the Coriful, defivertd 
himſelf to the ſame purpoſe; and when he had done, whiſpered Cicero, 
who fat by him, that he thought he had now ſufficiently explained 
himſelf; intimating probably, that he meant to comprehend, in this 
declaration, his judgment with reſpect to all the acts ofuthe Senate 
which had paſſed relating to the accomplices'of Catalne. 


The Conſul Piſo was inſtructed to catry to the People, for their 


aſſent, an act for the better conduct of the trial of Qodius, diſ- 
penfing with the uſual mode of draughting judges by lot; and antho- 
riſing the Prætor to ſele them, that he might name the more reſpect- 
able perſons. On the day on which this motion was to be made, a nu- 
merous party of young Nobility appeared for the defendant. His hire- 
lings and retainers crowded the Comitium. Even Piſo, who moved 


the queſtion, diſſuaded the People from paſſing the law, and allowed 


the friends of Clodius to put a ridiculous trick on the aſſembly, by diſ- 


tributing to the People, as they came forward to vote, two ballots, 
which, inſtead of being, as ufual, one negative and the other affirm- 
ative, were both negative. This trick being obſerved,” Cato ſuſ- 


* Cicero ad Atuicum, lib. i. epiſt, 13, 14. 16. 
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pended the ballot, and ſtrongly remonſtrated againſt the proceeding of | 
the Conſul''.. He was ſupported by Hortenſius and Favoniũb. The 
aſſembly broke up, and the affair again returned to the Senate. The 


| members were importuned by Clodius, who caſt himſelf at their feet 
as they entered; they, nevertheleſs, confirmed their Barer da- 


lution by a majority of four hundred to fiſteen WY 
Hortenſus, however, having propoſed that, inſtead of the motion 
which the Conſuls had been inſtructed to make for the ſelection of the 


_ judges, the Tribune Fufius ſhould move the People to grant com- 
miſſion for the trial, leaving the judges, as uſual, to be drawn by 


lot; an edit was framed and paſſed to this effect. Hortenſius, who. 
conducted the trial, was confident that no jury could acquit the. ac- 


cuſed. The court accordingly, in all their proceedings, ſeemed at 


firſt inclined to ſeverity. They even applied for a guard to protect 


their perſons againſt the partizans, of the criminal ; but the majority, 
. nevertheleſs, ſuffered themſelves to be corrupted, and took money in 


the courſe of the trial. Of fiſty-ſix judges that were ineloſed, 


. twenty-five gave their voice to condemn, and thirty- one to acquit. 
Catulus, on this occaſion, aſked the majority to-. what purpoſe they 
-_ deſired a guard? Was it,“ he faid, © to. ſecure the money 


9 


you expected to receive for your votes? ?) 
Soon after this judgment the Senate reſolved that enquiry ſhould 


be made concerning thoſe judges who had been corrupted in the trial. 


And by this. reſolution gave a general offence to the equeſtrian order, 
who conſidered it as an imputation on their whole bod 
Pompey, in the courſe of this tranſaction, had been oblige to 


declare himſelf for the Senate; but his Mex was to be on good 


N 


1 Cicer. ad Att, lib. i. epiſt. 13, 14. »9 Dio. Caf. lb. XXXVii, e. 46. Cicero ad 


16. 5 Att. lib. i. ep. 16. 
W Ibid. ep. 14. Ibid. ep. 17, reid 4 
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terms all parties, and to manage his intereſt, by Weng ſome e ” AP. 

of his creatires'always choſen into the higheſt offices of State. He — 

offered, "as candidate for the Conſulate of the following year, Afra- 

nius, one of his dependants, who is repreſented by Cicero as a perſon 

of mean character, and who, having no perſonal dignity, nor any 

credit with the People, was to be ſupported in his canvaſs by money 

alone. Pompey himſelf, and the Conſul Piſo, openly debe | 
bribery in obtaining votes in his favour *. . 
A variety of reſolutions were obtained in the Senate to las” 

theſe practices. Two of them were propoſed by Cato and Domitius. 

The firſt was levelled againſt the Conſul Piſo, and gave permiſſion, _ 

on the ſuſpicion of illicit practices reſpecting elections, to viſit" the 

houſe even of a magiſtrate. By the other it was declared, that all 

thoſe who were found diftributing money to the People ſhould oy 

conſidered as enemies to their ecuntry . 

The Senate, at the ſame time, encouraged Lereo, one of the Tri- 

bunes, to propoſe a new clauſe to corroborate the laws againſt bribery. 

By this clauſe promiſes of money made to the People, if not per- 5 4 
formed, did not infer guilt; but, if performed, ſubjected the guilty | 
perſon. from thenceforward to pay to each of the Tribes an annual 

tax of three thouſand Roman money, or about twenty-four pounds 

ſterling; and there being thirty-five Tribes, this tax amounted in 

all to about eight hundred and forty pounds of our money.” That 

the Tribune might not be interrupted in carrying this law, the Senate 

farther reſolved, that the formalities or reſtrictions of the Lex Alia 

and Fufia.”* ſhould not be oppoſed to him. It appears, however,” | 

that the liberality of Pompey prevailed againſt theſe precautions, as 

ANY cker Wr many ts _ EO er enen Celer. Wie 


; A g 
10 > rad At lid. l. 5 1 | | provided to check the precpite pling of 
bid, ' laws, 


** Theſe were formalities and reſtriftions * Cicer, ad Atticum, ib i. ep, 36 
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Soon after the election of theſe officers the farmers. of the, revenue... 


2 
has been mentioned, of the terms of their contract, in which they 
alleged that they had greatly exceeded what the funds of that pro- 
vince could afford, and made application to the Senate for relief. 
Their plea was conteſted for ſome months with great animoſity on 
both ſides *. | 

Upon the acceſſion of the new Conſuls, ſeveral other matters, tend- 
ing to innovation and public diſturbance, were introduced. Metellus 
Nepos, late Tribune, being now in the office of Prætor, procured a 
law to aboliſh the cuſtoms payable at t any of che ports of Italy. The 
Romans, as has been obſerved, upon the acceſſion of wealth derived 
from Macedonia, had exempted themſelves from all the antient aſ- 
ſeſſments, and they now completed the exemption of all the Italians. 
from every tax beſides that of quit- rents for public lands, and the 
twentieth penny on the value of flaves when, ſold. or emancipated. 
They were become che ſovereigns of a great empire, and as ſuch, 
thought, themſelves intitled to receive, not obliged. to pay, con- 
tributions a 


The Tribune Herennius, at F time, made a motion Pony an 
at to enable Publius Clodius to be adopted into a plebeian family, 
which, though an, act of a, more private nature than any of the 
former, tended ſtill more to embrail:the! parties of the Senate and the 
People. This factious and profligate perſon had entertained great re- 
ſentments againſt many of the Senators on account of the proſecution. 
he had lately incurred, and againſt Cicero in particular, who, having 
been called as an evidence on his trial, gave a very unfayourable ae- 


count of his character. The ſummary proceedings againſt the ac- 
complices of Cataline, i in which Cicero preſided as Conſul, expoſed 


*2 Cicero ad Att, lib, i ep. 17, . Wil. lib. fl. ep-16- Dio, Cad. 
lib, xxvii. c. 11. | | f POP iT" hi 
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Clodius himſelf, nor by the popular faction, whoſe cauſe. -heprofeles 
to eſpouſe· 8 
Two other motions were > chain which Pompey was deeply in- 

tereſted: one, to- ratify and confirm all his acts in the province of 
Aſia: another, to procure ſettlements for the veterans who had ſerved 
under his command. The firſt, as it implied a reflection on Lu- 
cullns, many of whoſe judgments Pompey had reverſed, rouſed 
this ſtateſman from the care of his houſehold' and his table, to that" 
of the republic. He oppoſed this motion with vigour, andinfifted" 
that the acts of Pompey ſhould be ſeparately examined; and not con- 
firmed in a fingle vote. In this he was ſupported by Catulus, by 
Cato, by the Conſul Metellus, and by the Senate in general. Afra 
nius, though veſted with the Conſulate, and acting almoſt as the 


agent of Pompey, had neither dignity nor force to ſupport ſuch a. 


meaſure; and Pompey, finding it rejected by the Senate, W 
carrying it to the People 

The other propoſal, relating to the proviſion to he made for the 
ſoldiers of Pompey, was, by L. Flavius, one of the Tribunes, moved 
in the aſſembly of the People, under the title of an Agrarian Law. 
In this act, to prevent the imputation of partiality to any particular 
deſeription of mes, certain gratuities-were projected fur the-indigent” 
citizens in general; and, to enable the-commonwealth- to extend? 
its bounty, W firſt of all to revoke the conveyance of 


certain lands, which, having en CO” 


% Dio. Caf, lib. xxxvii c. 51. Dio. lib. xxxvii. c. 49. 
Plutarch. in Lucullo, edit. Long, p. 197 * Ibid, lib, 96. 
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kim to the reſentment of the popular faction; and Glodius' now wer” 
to quality; himſelf to be elected Tribune: of the People; in 5 
order to wreck his vengeance on that magiſtrate in particular; as well 

as on the other abettors of the ſenatorian party. The motion, hows 

ever, for the preſent, was rejected, though not finally dropt; by * 
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5 21 O K of P. Mucius and L. Calpurnius, were ſold by the Senate ; and that 
1) och the price ſhould be reſtored to the purchaſers. It was nropelel like- 


wife to ſeize certain lands which had been confiſcated by Sylla; but 
not appropriated ; and to allot, during five years, the revenues of the 
late conqueſts in Aſia to purchaſe n which ſhould be n in 
terms of this a&t**. | 

The Conſul Metellus Celer, portes big the Senate, en 
oppoſed the paſſing of this law. The Tribune perſiſted with great 
obſtinacy, and, to remove the obſtruction he met with, committed 
the Conſul to priſon. The whole Senate would have attended him 
thither, and numbers accordingly crowded td the place, when the Tri- 
bune, veſted with the ſacred defences of his perſon, to bar their way, 
planted his ſtool or chair of office in the door of the priſon ; and, hav- 
ing ſeated himſelf upon it, This way,” he ſaid, * you cannot paſs ; 


if you mean to enter, you muſt pierce through the walls.“ He 


declared his reſolution to remain all night where he ſat. ' The parties 
were collecting their ſtrength, and matters were likely to end in 
greater extremities than ſuited the indirect and cautious conduct of 
Pompey. This politician, although he engaged all his friends to 
ſupport the motion of Flavius, affected to have no part in the mea- 


ſure, and now probably inſtructed the Tribune to remove from the 


doors of the priſon. Flavius accordingly withdrew of a ſudden, 
ſaying, he had done ſo at the n of the priſoner, who begged for 
his liberty ®, _ 

It is ſuppoſed that "vai on this occaſion, Fern felt the 
checks which his ambition received from the ſenate ; that he re- 
gretted for a moment the diſmiſſion of his army, and wiſhed himſelf 
in condition to enforce what his craft or his artifice had not been able 
to obtain. The error he had committed in reſigning the ſword, if 
he conceived it as ſuch, might have till been corrected by recovering 


*Cicer, ad Att, lib. i. ep. 19. Pio. lib. xxxvii. p. 50. 20 Ibid. 
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the poſſeſſion of ſome conſiderable province, which would have C = AP. 
given him the command of an army and of proper reſources to ſup- Ret: 41eb 


port his power. He, nevertheleſs, appears to have preferred the 


ſcene of intrigue in the city and the capital of the empire; a choice 


in which he was probably confirmed by Cæſar, who profeſſed great 
attachment to him, and who was about this time returned mw the 
government which he held as Proprætor in Luſitania. | 

This officer, according to Dio, had found ſome pretence for a war 
with the nations on the frontier of the Roman province; had obliged 
them to take refuge in ſome of the iſlands on the coaſt, and after- 


wards reduced them in that retreat. His object was to return to 


Rome with the reputation of victory, to obtain a triumph, and to 
offer himſelf as a canditate for the Conſulſhip of the following year. 
For this purpoſe he quitted his province without waiting for a ſuc- 
ceſſor, and, upon his arrival at Rome, halted, as uſual, with the enſigns 
of his military command at the gates of the city, applied for a tri- 


umph, and at the ſame time made intereſt for votes at the approach-- 


ing election. The Senate, and the friends of the republic in ge- 
neral, were become extremely jealous of his deſigns, . and of his 
credit with the People. From a libertine he was become an ardent 
politician, ſeemed to have no paſſion but ambition or animoſity to the 
Senate; without committing himſelf, he had abetted every factious 
leader againſt them, and ſeemed to be indifferent to conſideration or 
honours, except ſo far as they led to power. Cicero and Cato were 
at this time the principal, or moſt conſpicuous, members of the Senate. 
The firſtwas' poſſeſſed of conſular rank, greatingenuity, wit, and accom- 


pliſhed talents: the other, poſſeſſed of great abilities and an inflexible 


reſolution, embraced the cauſe of the republic with the ſame ardour 
that others engaged in purſuing the object of their own ambition, their 


Dio. Caf. lib. xxxvii. e. 50, &c. | 
pleafures, 
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2 * pleaſures, or perſonal intereſts. Ele had penetration enough to per- 

| PI cect ceive in Cæſar, long before the Senate in general was alarmed, a 
diſpoſition to vilify the ariſtocracy, and, in conjunction with needy 

and profligate citizens, to make a prey of the republic. Under-this 
ane eee vides apnea RTE 
endeavoured to repreſent as a perſonal animoſity. 


The Senators in general, now aware of their danger from Czfar, 
were diſpoſed to reſiſt his applications, whether made for ho- 
nours or for public truſt. They, on the preſent occaſion, diſputed 
his pretenſions to a triumph; and, while he_remained without the 
city in expectation of this honour, refuſed to admit him on the liſt 
of candidates for the office of Conſul. But the day of election being 
fixed, Cæſar, without heſitation, preferred the conſulate to the tri- 
umph, laid down the enfigns of his late military command, affurned 
the gown, and entered the city as a candidate for the Conſulſhip “. 


The People were at this time divided into a variety of fadtions. 
Pompey and Craſſus diſtruſted each other, and both were Jealous of 
Cæſar. Their diviſions ſtrengthened the party of the Senate, and 
furniſhed that body with the means of thwarting ſeparately many « of 
their ambitious deſigns. This Cæſar had long perceived, and had 
paid his court both to Pompey and Craſſus, in order to hinder their 
Joining the Senate againſt him, The expedience of this precaution 
now appeared more clearly than ever, and he is ſuppoſed to have ſe- 
parately repreſented to theſe rivals the advantage which their enemies 

derived from their miſunderſtanding, and the eaſe with which if 
united, they might concert among themſelves all the affairs of the 
republic, gratify every friend, and diſappoint every enemy. Upon 
this repreſentation Pompey and Craſſus were reconciled, and agreed 


*Sueton, in Caſare, 01d. Dio. lib. xxxvii. c. 54. 
| to 
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at the approaching elections ih 

This private combination, which remained ſome time a fecret, was 
afterwards, by a kind of mockery, alluding to the ordinary names 
of publie office, taken from the number of thoſe who were joined 
in them, called the Triumvirate. In the mean time, theſe ſuppoſed 
leaders of oppoſite factions, in abating their violence againſt each 
other, took à favourable appearance of moderation and candour. 


They paid their court ſeparately to perſons whom they wiſhed to gain, 


and flattered them with hopes of being able to heal the diviſions of 
their country. This ſort of court they paid in particular to Cicero; 
and by their flatteries, and real or pretended admiration of his talents, 
ſeem to have got intire poſſeſſion of his mind. Pompey affected to 
place the merits of Cicero greatly above his own. I, indeed, he 
faid, * have ſerved my country, but this man has preſerved it 
The Senators, with whom Cicero had hitherto ated, were alarmed ; 
and it appears that Atticus, about this time, had taxed him with leav- 


ing his party, to commit himſelf into the hands of their enemies. 
In his anſwer to this imputation, he ſeems to have flattered himſelf 


that he had made an acquiſition of Pompey, not ſurrendered himſelf 
into his power; at leaſt, that he had reclaimed or diverted him from 
the dangerous projects in which he had been lately engaged, and 
that he thought himſelf likely to ſucceed in the ſame manner with 
Cæſar: fo much, that he triumphed: in the ſuperiority of his own 
conduct to that of Cato, who, by his auſterity and vehemence, had 
nn WE mills em enn 


1» Pio. Cal. libs zxxviiy © $4, $4: $5- Pla, gave to the farmers of the revenue, in 


ition for an abatement of their rent. But 


% As the Decemvirs, Septemvirs, &, Cato followed his judgment in this matter 
35 Cicero ad Atticum, lib. ii. epift. 1.. and there is no reaſon to prefer the judgment 
** Alluding to the oppoſition which Cato, of Cicero to his, 
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While I,” he ſaid, © = a little. ee reclaim; or even diſ—- 


4 arm its enemies ro nitiogontas t 10 


Few perſons: ts ee et penetration than 
Cicero, although it will afterwards appear how egregiouſly he Was 


| miſtaken on this occafion; but he choſe not to ſee- hat checked lis 


vanity, or prevented his enjoying the court which was paid to him 
by Pompey and Cæſar. His own glory intercepted every other ob- 
jet from his view, and made him the dupe of every perſon Who 
profeſſed to admire him, and fecretly diſpleaſed with every one who 


did not pay him, on every occaſion, the expected tribute of praiſe; 


a a deſcription under which Cato, though his moſt. ſincere well-wiſher 


and friend, appears at this time to have fallen. 


Cæſar, to the other arts which he employed to ſecure his dledtion, 
added the uſe of money, which he obtained by joining his intereſt, 


in oppoſition to Bibulus with that of: Luceeius, another: of the can- 
didates poſſeſſed of great wealth. He himſelf having ſquandered his 


fortunt, as has been obſerved, was ſtill greatly in debt, and Lucceius 
willingly furniſhed the money that was given to the People in the 


concerts of which he began to be ſuſpected with Pompey and Craffus, 


greatly alarmed the friends of the republic. They determined to 


fupport Bibulus againſt Lucceius; and, in order to give Cæſar a col- 
league who might occaſtonally oppoſe his dangerous intentions, they 


even went fo far as to contribute ſums of money, and to bid for 


votes as high as their e In this res hone owned 

it was meritorious to bribe 

During the dependence of this conn; the Senate, by the death of 

Lutatius Catulus, was deprived of an able member, and the People 

of a fellow-citizen of great integrity, moduration, RR * | 
* ee Aa lib. u. epiſt. i. | 


2 ee. in Caio Cæſare, c. xix, Appian. de Bell, Civil. lib, i . a 
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him likewiſe. i in the continual efforts he made to preſerve its autho- 0 


rity. The ariſtocratical party, notwithſtanding this loſs, prevailed 


in . rwe Bibulus nen A and. though | 


» FIAT F% 


deſigns. 


Ceſar, well aware of their ties” of e de tate 
a ſpeech praiſing unanimity, and | recommending; good agreement 
between thoſe who are joined in any. public truſt. While he meant 
to vilify the Senate, and to foſter eyery diſorderly party againſt them, 
he guarded his own behaviour, at leaſt in the/ firſt period of his 
Conſulſhip, with every appearance of moderation and candour, paid 
his .court not only to leaders of faction, but to perſons of every de- 
ſcription, and while he took care to eſpouſe the popular ſide in every 
queſtion, was active likewiſe in deviſing regulations for the better go- 
vernment of the Empire: ſo that the Senate, however inclined to 
counteract his deſigns, as calculated to raiſe himſelf on the ruins of 
the commonyealth, could ſcarcely, with a good grace, oppoſe him in 
any particular meaſure. , He ſet out with a project for the relief of 
indigent citizens having numerous families, including the veterans 
and diſbanded, ſoldiers of Pompey ; propoſing to ſettle them on ſome 


of the public lands in Italy. He gave out that he expected the con. 


currence of Cicero in this meaſure, ſent him a meſſage by Balbus ©, 
with, nen that be; e ee ee tc: et 


a 
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ability a model of what the Romans in this age Mule have been in CHAP. 
order to have preſerved their republic. He partook with Cato in the — 


averſion which Cæſar bore to the moſt reſpectable members and beſt 
ſuppoxts of the Senate, and would probably have taken part with 
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N matters of importance, and that he had hopes of bringing Craſſus into 
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— the fame mind: words, from which it is manifeſt that the ebalition of 


theſe. perſons was not yet publicly known. © What a fine preſpecł 
I have before me, ſays Cicero to Attices ; a perfect union with 
« Pompey, even with Cæſar if I pleaſe; peace with my enemies, 
4 and tranquillity in my old age“ But his heart miſgave him; 
the honours of his former life recurred to his mind. Wich his great 
talents, he was deſtined to tranſmit a more honeſt fame to poſterity, 
and to become the lamented victim TE CF OE not 


the deteſted affociate of their crimes *'. _ 2 


Ihis Conſulate is diſtinguiffied by the paſſing of nen 
dcularly this, which was deviſed for the ſettlement of citizens on 
certain public lands; and therefore known by the title of the Agra- 
rian Law. On this act Cæſar was to reſt his popularity, and his 
triumph over the Senate. He gave out that he was to make a pro- 
viſion for twenty thouſand citizens, without any burden to the re- 


venue. But he well knew that his antagoniſts would perceive the 


tendency 'of the law, and not ſuffer it to paſs without oppoſition'; 


and he affected great moderation in the general purpoſe, and in 


framing every part of his plan; affecting ſolicitude to obtain” the 
conſent of the Senate; but, in reality, to make their oppoſition appear 


the more unreaſonable and the more odious to the People. He de- 


clared, that he did not mean to ſtrip the revenue of any branch that 
was known to carry profit to the public, nor to make any partial 
diſtribution in favour of his friends; that he only meant to plant with 
inhabitants certain unprofitable wuſtes, and to provide for a num- 
ber of citizens, who, being indigent and uneaſy in their circum- 


ſtances, filled the city itſelf with frequent diſorders and turmulte ; 


and that he would not proceed a ſtep without conſulting the 950 | 
and perſons of credit and authority in the State, e 


| | 50 
Cicero ad Atticum, Ib. ii. ep. 3. | 


In 
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* 4 way to fave theſe appearances, and wich theſe profeſſions; o A r. 
Celar formed! the/ Srib dravght-of a a& vihich: be brodght $6/this wg 


Senate for their approbation, and the ſupport of their authority ia 


propoſing it to the People. It was difficult to find topics on which | 


to oppoſe a meaſure ſo plauſible, and conducted with fo much ap- 
pearance of moderation and candour. But the tendency of che act 
itſelf was evidently not to promote the peace of the commonwealth, 


but to conſtitute a merit in the party that procured it, and to give 


power to thoſe who. were to be entruſted with its execution. 

In great and populous cities indigent citizens are ever likely to be 
numerous, and would be more ſo, if the idle and profligate were 
taught to hope for bounties and gratuitous proviſions, to quiet their 
clamours and to ſuppreſs their diſorders. - If men were to have eſtates 
in the country becauſe they are factious and turbulent in the city, it 


is evident that public lands, and all the reſources of the moſt proſper- 


ous ſtate, would not be ſufficient to ſatisfy their claims. 

The commiſſioners appointed for the diſtribution of ſuch. public 
favours would be raiſed above the ordinary magiſtrates, and above 
the lavys of their country. They might reward their own creatures, 
and keep the citizens in general in a e eee 
will. The authors of ſuch propoſals, while they were urging the 
State and the People to ruin, wauld be conſidered as their only pa- 
trons and friends. It is not this law I dread,” faid Cato; * it is 


the reward expected for obtaining it.” 


Odious as the taſk of oppoſition on ſuch difficult rent; wht | 
appear to the People, this Senator did not decline it. Being aſked 


his opinion in his turn, he anſwered, That he ſaw no occaſion for the 
change that was now propoſed in tlie ſtate of the public lands; and 
entered on an argument with which he meant to exhauſt the whole 


time of the ſitting of the Senate, and to prevent their coming to a 


queſtion, VV in that 
1 aſſembly, 


A | | 3 
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* aſferibly; to ſpeak without interruption, and might, if he choſe to 


w—— continue ſpeaking, perſiſt until all the members had left the houſe. 


Czfar ſuſpecting his deſign, and finding it impoſſible otherwiſe to 
ſilenee him, ordered him into cuſtody. The whole Senate inſtantly 
roſe in a tumult. Whither go you before the meeting is adjourned ?” 


ſaid Cæſar to Petreius, who was moving from his ſide. I go, 


fai#the'other, © into confinement with Cato. With him: a priſon is 
&/'preferableto a place in the Senate with you.” The greater part 
of the members were actually moving away with Cato, and Czfar 
felt himſelf at once ſtript of the diſguiſe of moderation he had al- 
ſumed, and dreaded the ſpirit which he ſaw riſing in ſo numerous a 
body of men, who, on former occaſions, had maintained their 
authority with becoming vigour. He had relied on their want of 
deciſion, and on their ignorance of: their own ſtrength. But his 
raſhneſs broke the charm. He wiſhed that the priſoner would pro- 
cure ſome friend among the Tribunes to interpoſe; but Cato, ſeeing him 
embarraſſed, and'the Senate engaged in the cauſe, went off in the cuſ- 
tody of the Lictor without any ſigns of reluctance. Cæſar immediately 
recollecting himſelf, and never hurried too far by any paſſion, diſ- 
patched a Tribune of his own party with ſecret directions to reſcue the 
priſoner ; and this being done, the Senators again returned to their 
places. I meant,” ſaid Czfar, to have ſubmitted this law to 
your judgment and en road, but if you throw it alide, the 
„ People ſhall take it up®.” A285 as 
ni 


Cæſar, upon this occaſion, encreaſed his own ne lag and di- 


| hed that of his enemies in the Senate, who were ſuppoſed in 


this, as in ſome other inſtances, to withſtand with keenneſs every 
meaſure that was deviſed for the comfort of the People. The im- 


putations caſt out againſt him by Cato and others, were, ſuppoſed 


* Dio, Bb. . 08 3. Plutarch. Sueton. Appian, &c. et 
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to from malice or cynical” prejudices - He foubd himſeif CHA 7. 
ſtrong enough to extend his bounty to the People, o ls te cumprehend A.- 
the lands of Campania, which were hitherto eonſidered as unalien- 

able, and the richeſt demeſne of the public, together with a valuable 

diſtrict neat the confluence of the Vulturnus and the Sabbatus, formers 

ly conſecrated to pious uſes. In theſe valuable tracts of land there was 

ſufficient ſubject for an ample proviſion for the ſoldiers of Pompey; 

and for the retainers of thoſe who, together with Craſſus and Cæſar 

himſelf, were ere to ho commiſſioners for carrying. this act into 
execution. f Ab 


At the firſt aſſembly of the People, Czlar 1 8 bis ſcheme to 
impropriate the lands of Campania, with the above additions; and 
firſt of all called on his colleague Bibulus to declare his mind on the ſub. 
ject. Bibulus ſpoke his difſent; and in vehement terms declared, that 
no ſach alienation of the public demeſne ſhould be made in his Con- | 
fulate, Czfar next called upon Pompey, though in a private ſtation ; 
and the. audience, ignorant of the concett into which theſe leaders 
had entered, were impatient to hear him on the ſubject of a "meaſure 
which was likely to elevate a ſuppoſed rivat ſo high in the favour of 
the People. To the ſurprize of all who" were preſent, Pompey 
applauded the general defign, and, in a fpeech of conſiderable 
tength, diſcuſſed all the clauſes of the act, and with great appro- 
bation of each. When he had done ſpeaking, Cxfar, alluding to 
what had dropt from his colleague, and afſeAing to fear the inter- 
poſition of force; Will you ſupport us, he ſaid to Pompey; 
e in caſe we are attacked “ If any one; ſaid” the other, ſhalt 
« lift up ſword: againſt you, I ſhall lift up both ſword and ſhield . 
Craſſus being called upon, ſpoke to the ſame purpoſe. The concurs 
rence of theſe leaders portended the unanimous conſent of all we 


© Cicero ad Ant. ibs, Platarch. in Tera Dio. en id n , 
5 wit? | ge 
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89 * and a day being fixed for puring th queſtion, + aſe nee | 
A To, oppoſe —— fo, popular, jr A rho 
had great expectations, no means remained ſo likely to ſucceed: as 
ſuperſtition. To this aid Bibulus accordingly had recourſe, and, by 
virtue of the authority with which he was veſted, proclaimed a ge- 
neral faſt, and a ſuſpenſion for the preſent year of all the affairs of 
State. The deſign of this ſuſpenſion, and the extravagant length of 
time to which it was extended, probably enabled his colleague to treat 
it with contempt, and to proceed in the deſign of putting his queſtion, 
as if no ſuch proclamation had been iſſued, The aſſembly was ac- 
cordingly ſummoned in the temple of Concord, Czar, early in 
the morning, ſecured all the avenues and the ſteps of the portico 
with an armed force; had Vatinius, one of the Tribunes of the 
People, who was intirely devoted to his intereſt, and even in his 
pay , flationed with this party, in order to take the odium of all 
violent meaſures on himſelf. Bibulus, however, attended by num- 
bers of the Senate, and three of the Tribunes, who were'prepared, 
by their negative, to put a ſtop to every proceeding, came into the 
place of aſſembly with a firm countenance ; he proteſted againſt the 
legality of any meeting to be formed in a time of general faſt : but 
the oppoſite party being in poſſeſſion of the temple, forced him from 
the ſteps, broke the enſigns of the Liftors, wounded the Tribunes 
that interpoſed. in his defence, and effeftually removed all farther 
obſtruction to their own deſigns. The queſtion then being put, the 
law paſſed without oppoſition, including a clauſe to oblige every Se- 
2Cͤͤ ᷣ wbb 
of it. 

- + Cicero in Vatinium. | Czfar was re- buſineſs with honours, being intent on money 
ported to have ſaid at Acquileia, ſome time only; and . 


after this. date, when. Vatinius was diſap- „ 933 2 / Jo 
pointed of the Edileſhip, that he had no . 
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Wa begeben u e laid by Cæſar for the moſt reſolute CHAP. 
of his opponents, like that which was formerly laid by Marius, on'a mn 


like occaſion, for Metellus Numidicus, and by which that virtuous 


F. for dean has! mpateet we Ih aoiges 


weal 
Metellus Celer, the late Conſul, together with Cato and Favonius, 


were likely to have fallen into this ſnare. They at firſt declared 


their reſolution not to ſwear to the obſervance of any ſuch ruinous 
law; but, on mature conſideration, they became ſenſible that in this 
they were ſerving the cauſe of their enemies. You may have 
no need of Rome,” ſaid Cicero to Cato, and may go into exile 
« with pleaſure; but Rome has need of you. Give not ſuch a 
victory to her enemies and your own.” Upon theſe conſiderations 
it was determined to comply. 

+ Bibulus, on the day following that of his violent expulſion from 
the aſſembly of the People, aſſembled the Senate, complained of the 
outrage he had received, and ſubmitted the ſtate of the republic to 


their conſideration. But even this aſſembly, though conſiſting of 


above ſix hundred of the moſt powerful citizens of Rome, not deſti- 
tute even of courage, were declined in their ſpirit, and became 


averſe to exertions of vigour. They were occupied with their villas, 
their equipages, and 1 other appurtenances of wealth and of high 
rank. They appear, ſays Cicero upon this occaſion, © to think 


that even if the republic ſhould ny ao, be able to we 
« ſerve their fiſi- ond. 

The Conſul Bibulus, even Cato, n far removed gies any 
ambiguity of conduct, ſaw no poſſibility of reſiſting. the torrent. 


Th uk retired to his own houſe, and from thence forward, 85 


gee b. ii. c. 6. * Plutarch. in Catone. | Appian. 3 Civil. lib. it. © 
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. Cato abſented himſelf from the Senate. 


— 


containing proteſts, by which he endeavoured to ſtop all proceedings 


While Cæſar engroſſed dee fen eee er de eie Net 
Bibulus was content with iſſuing his edits or marifeſtos in writing, 


in public affairs on account of the religious faſt, or continuation. of 
holidays, which he had inſtituted to reſtrain his colleague. In theſe 
writings he publiſhed violent invectives againſt Cæſar, in which, 
among other articles, he charged him with having had a part in the 
conſpiracy of Cataline . The Tribune Vatinius, in return, iſſued 
a warrant to commit the Conſul Bibulus to priſon; and, in order 
to ſeize him, attempted to break into his on houſe; but in this he 
was foiled, and the parties continued, during the remainder of this 
e in the ſame ſituation with reſpect to each other. 

In dating the year, inſtead of the Conſulate of Cæſar and Bibulus, 
it was called by ſome wag the Conſulate of Julius and Cafar *. 


This able adventurer, though ſuſpected of the deepeſt deſigns, went 
- Kill deeper in laying his meaſures for the execution of them than 


his keeneſt opponents ſuppoſed. He found means to tie up every 
hand that was likely to be lifted up againſt himſelf; as thoſe of Pompey 
and Craſſus, by their ſecret agreement, of which the articles were 
gradually diſcloſed in the effect. He confirmed to Pompey: all the 
acts of his adminiſtration in Aſia, and, by putting him on the com- 


miſſion for dividing the lands of Campania, and for fettling a colony 


at Capua, gave him an opportunity, which the other earneſtly de- 
fired, of providing for many neceſſitous citizens of his party. He 
flattered Craſſus ſufficiently, by placing him on the ſame commiſſion, 


and by admitting him to a ſuppoſed equal participation of that 


Political conſequence which the Triumvirs propoſed to | ſecure; by 


47 Cicero pro Sextio. Plutarch. in Catone. * Soetoh- in C. Ceſare, © 
49 Ibid. c. 20. Dio. Call, lib:'xxxvii. c. 6. K. a eee 
N * "hy their 
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ther! umon. Te gained the Equeſtrian order, by granting a en r. 
ſuit which they had long in dependence, for a diminution of the . 


rents payable by the revenue farmers in Aſia . Theſe he reduced a 


third ; and with that order of men acquired the ebaracter of great 
liberality and candour. He himſelf was the only perſon, who in ap- 
pearance was not to profit by theſe arrangements. He was occupied, 


ts his retainers pretended, in ſerving the republic and in promoting 


his friends; eee T7 HIER 
and had nothing to propoſe. for himſelf, 

With his conſent, *and under his authority, FuGus, voids 
Prætors, and Vatinius, one of the Tribunes, obtained two laws, 


both of them equitable and ſalutary: the firſt, relating to the uſe af 


the ballot in the Comitia, or aſſembly of the People: the other, 
relating to the challenge of parties in the nomination of judges or 
juries. The introduction of the ballot in political queſtions had 
greatly weakened the influence of the ariſtocracy over the determi- 
nations of the People; and reſolutions were frequently carried in this 
manner, which no party, nor any particular order of men, were 


willing to acknowledge as their meaſure. The Nobles imputed the 


abſurd determinations to the majority that was formed by the People, 


and theſe ſometimes retorted the imputation. To leave no doubt in 
ſuch matters for the future, Fufius propoſed that the orders of Patri- 


cian, Equeſtrian, and Plebeian, ſhould ballot apart. This regu- 


es ce sf OL RAIL dl as 
claſſes. } 


van ee ee 3 
drawn by lot, the defendant and proſecutors might, in their turns, 


— or ſtrike Fan „e e n 


nn Appian. 2? Dia. lib, i, 6. 8. 
N lib. ü. p. 435+ | ** Ibid, Appin, 
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0 K "" Esſar Hinſelf was bufy in deviſing new regulations to reform the 
=== made of elections, and to improve the forms of buſineſs in ſome of 


the public departments. By one of his acts the priefts were” to be 
elected agreeably to the former laws of Atius and Domitius, with this 


difference, that candidates might be admitted even in abſence: By 
another of his acts, regular journals were to be kept in the Senate and 


in the aſſemblies of the People, and all their proceedings recorded for 
the inſpection of the public. By a third, perſons convicted of trea- 


fon were ſubjected to new penalties, and governors of provinces'to 
additional reſtraints in the exerciſe of their power. Such officers were 
not allowed to receive any honorary gift from their provinces, until 
their ſervices being conſidered at Rome, were found to have intitled 
chem to a tłiumph They were reſtrained from encronching oh 


the right of any State or principality beyond the limits of their pro- 


vince. They were obliged to leave copies of their books and of their 


acts at two of the principal towns in their government“, and, im- 
mediately upon their arrival at Rome, to give in a copy of the ſame 
accounts to the treaſury. They were doomed to make reſtitution! of 
alt ſubjects received in mans not _ by en but by any 


g of their attendants **. | ugs: 


With theſe acts Cæſar adorned his Conſulate, and in 40 meaſure 
diſcountenanced the party which was diſpoſed to traduce lim. He 
is, nevertheleſs, accuſed of having ſtolen from the treaſury, to which 
he had acceſs in the capacity of Conſul, bars of gold weighing three 
thouſand pondo, and of having concealed the theft oy ſubſtitinitg 


braſs gilt, and of the ſame 1 0 in its place 2 k [09022 


* 19 
[3 11 
: * 


8% Cicero ad Att. Nb. v. ep. 1 & lib. vi.. s Sueton..in Jul. e. 64. caſur is mid to 


ep. 7 have fold the gold bullion he brought from 

$3 Cicero ad Facil. lib. ii. ep. 17. & lib. v. Spain at 3000 H. S. or about 251, of our mo- 

ep. 20. | ney. This will make his ſuppoſed theft 
5+ Ibid, in | Vatinium pro Sent. about 75,9001, 1 1 
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Whatever foundation there may have been for this report, it foon © H 11. 
appeared that Cæſar had objects of a more ſerious nature, could copy, — 


on occaſion, the example of Pompey, and, in his manner, cauſe what 
was perſonal to himſelf to be propoſed by others, whom he might be 
free to ſupport or difavow according to the reception which his propoſal 
met from the public. It cannot he doubted that he now conceived the 
deſign of bringing a military force to ſupport his pretenſions in 
the city. Hitherto kingly power being odious at Rome, whoever 


had aſpired to it had always periſhed in the attempt, and the mere 


imputation, however ſupported, was fatal. The moſt profligate 

party among the populace were unable or unwilling to ſupport, their 
demagogues to this extent; and the People in general became, jealous 
of their moſt reſpectable citizens, when it appeared that merit itſelf 
approached -to monarchical clevation. Marius, by the continued 
poſſeſſion of the higheſt offices, and by the ſupreme command of 
armies, had acquired a ſpecies of ſovereignty which he knew not 
hoi to relign. Cinna came into partnerſhip with Marius, and wiſhed 
to govern after his deceaſe. Sylla, to. avenge his own wrongs and: 
thoſe of his friends, to cut off a profligate faction, and reſtore the 
republic, took poſſeſſion of the government. He led his army againſt 
uſurpers, and had the power to become himſelf. the. moſt ſucceſsful 

uſurper, as he was put in poſſeſſion of a ſovereignty which he no 
doubt might have retained. So far he was a model to every am- 

bitious adventurer, and pointed out the only means which could in- 
ſure to. a ſingle perſon the ſovereignty of Rome. Cataline, with his 


accomplices Lentulus and Cethegus, had vainly attempted to over | 


turn the State, or to uſurp its government, by means of a profligate 
1 e rt os or citizens of deſperate fortune Mar 


4 e of the 3 may aginary danger to a of the preſent age, that 'z city RY be 
State of N eben by the rabble; _ drowned by the Pam of, i bes _—_— 
we might as _ fear, ſaid a witty writer. nels. 
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BOOK was become head of the ſame party; but an army like that of 
Fe £0 Sylla, a convenient ſtation, and the reſources of a great provigce, 

were neceſſary to ſupport the conteſt, and to carry it againſt, his 
rivals, as well as againſt the republic itſelf, to a favourable iſſue, _ 
The republic had taken many precautions to prevent the intro- 
duction of military power at Rome. Although. the functions of 
State and of war were entruſted to the ſame perſons, yet the civil 
and military characters, except in the caſe of a Dictator, were never 
united at once in the ſame perſon. The officer of State reſigned his 
civil power before he became a ſoldier, and the ſoldier was obliged 
to lay aſide his military enſigns and character before he could enter the 
city; and if he ſued for a triumph in his military capacity, muſt re- 
main without the walls till that ſuit was diſcuſſed. The command 
of armies and of provinces in the perſon of any officer was limited 
to a ſingle year at a time, at the end of which, if it were not ex- 
Preſsly prolonged, it was underſtood to expire, and to devolve on 2 
ſucceſſor named by the Senate. 
That no leader of a party might have an army at Non ings = 
axe the republic, no military ſtation was ſuppoſed to exiſt, within the 
limits of Italy. The purpoſe, however, of this precaution was in 
ſome meaſure fruſtrated by the near ſituation of a province in which 
an army was kept within the Alps. Italy was underſtood to extend 
only from the ſea of Tarentum to the Arnus and the Rubicon: be- 
Fond theſe boundaries, on the northweſt, all thoſe extenſive and rich 
tracts on both ſides of the Apennines, and within the Alps, which 
now make the dutchies of Ferrara, Bologna, Modena, Milan, the 
States of Piedmont and Venice, with the dutchy of Carniola, and 
the whole of Lombardy, were conſidered, not as a part of Italy, but 
As A province termed the Cifalpine Gaul, and, like the other Roman 


Provinces, was to be held by a military officer, 3 by. an 
army. 
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This then was the moſt commodions ſtation at which "x: political * 
adventurer might unite the greateſt advantages, that of having a 
army at his command, and that of being ſo near the capital as co be 
able, by ſurpriſe, to occupy the ſeats of government nnn 
e eee | 

| Sylla had an army devoted to his pleaſure; but, 8 the 4 
of Afia and Ionia to paſs in his way to Italy, could hot, withobt 
giving an alarm from a great diſtance, and without putting his ene- 

mies on their guard, approach to the city, He therefore, when he 

had this object in his view, made no ſecret of his purpoſe. +: | -- 
Cæſar had formed a deſign on the commonwealth, and acted from- 

his original diſpoſition, and a deliberate intention to make himſelf 
maſter of it; not urged, like Sylla, by great provocations, and the 
fuggeſtion of fingular circumſtances... He arranged his meaſures like 

the plan of a campaign, which he had the ability to digeſt, and the 
patience to execute with the greateſt deliberation. He propoſed to 

make himſelf maſter of an army at the gates of Rome, and to have 

the reſources of a province contiguous to the capital. He ſecured: 

the poſſeſſion of theſe advantages by an unprecedented: prolongation 
of the uſual appointments for five years; ſo that the People them 
"ſelves could not, without a breach of faith, recal their grant upen 

any ſudden alten '6f che ee might propoſe e 

wer be. 

The Cifalpine Gaul, or that part of Italy which uy Noe the Ru- 
bicon”tb the Alps, was pecularly ſuited to the purpoſe of Ceſar. . 
But the diſtribution of the provinces was tilt within the prerogative : 
of the Senate ; and the provincial governments were filled by Meir 

appointment, in purſuance of an expreſs regulation aſcribed'ts Caius 
- Gracehus, and known, from bis name, by the title of the Sempronian 
Law“. Cxſar had ever been at variance with che | nn coat . 


ut. 


AT 


3+ Lex Sempronia, Vid. b. ii. c. 3. 
| the 
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b 010 x the Saite. In the Gce of Prætor he had becn fulperided" by their 


authority. In his preſent office of Conſul he had ſet them at open 


deßunce. "He had no proſpect of being able to obtain fro then the 
choice he had made of a province; and the propoſal to put him in 
poſſeſſion of the Cifalpine Gaul for a term of years, joined to the pre- 
ceding parts of his conduct, would have given a r A- and 
opened at once the Whole extent of his deſig. 


It was neceſſary, therefore, i in order to obtain this object, to ſet aſide 
the authority of the Senate, and to pocure his nomination by ſome de- 
gree of ſurprize. The Tribune Vatinius accordingly, upon a rumour 
that the Helvetii, or the nations inhabiting from Mount Jura to the 
Alps; were likely to cauſe ſome commotion on the frontier of Gaul, 
moved the People to ſet aſide the law of Sempronius, and, by vir- 
tue of their own ſupreme power, to name Cæſar as Proconſul of the 
Ciſalpine Gaul and Illyricum for five years, with an army of three 
legions. The ſenatorian party, as might have been expected, were 
greatly alarmed at this propoſal. They vainly, however, hoped to 
evade it by ſubſtituting another appointment for Cæſar in place of 
this province. It was propoſed to make him ſuperintendant of the 
public foreſts throughout the empire; a charge which, though not, 
in our acceptation of the word, a province, was however, like every 
other public department in that empire, known by this name. This 
ſubſtitute for the government of the Ciſalpine Gaul was thought to be 
.the better choſen, that it neither implied nor required the command of 
an army, and was to withhold the engine of military power from a 
perſon ſo likely to abuſe it, This weak attempt, however, againſt 
ſo able an adverſary, only tended to expoſe the meaning of thoſe by 
whom it was made, and by ſhewing to the Senate their own weak- 
neſs, hurried them into conceſſions which perhaps might have been 
otherwiſe avoided. In order that Cæſar might not owe every thing 
to the People and nothing to them, they extended his command at once 


T 1 to 
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. whoth fades f the Alps. On the one ſidle of cheſe mountains he hal CHAP. 
a ſtation from which to overawe'the city: on the other, he had aa 
great extent uf territory, and a. theatre of war on which he might 
form an army and inure them to ſervice. The Senate, ſeeing he 
had already, by a vote of the People, obtained the firſt with an army 

of three legions for five years; and imagining that it was no longer 
of any uſe to oppoſe him; or hoping to occupy bis attention, or to 
wear out the five years of his command in wars that might ariſe 
beyond the. Alps, they joined to his province on the Po that, of the 
Tranſalpine Gaul, with an additional legion. In this manner, he- 
ther from, theſe or any ſimilar reaſons, it is affirmed by ſome of 
the hiſtorians , chat the Senate even outran the People in conceſſions 
w and wo this erden i» refer the 1aemjorable ſexing of 
Cato: No you have taken to yourſelves a king, ny have placed 
„ him with his guards in your Citadel | 
Cæſar, at the ſame time, on the e & the! Teen Wee 
was empowered to ſetthe a Roman colony on the Lake Larius at No- 
vum Comum, with full authority to confer the privilege of Roman 
citizens on thoſe he ſhould ſettle-in this, place. Having obtained the 
great object of his Conſulate, in his appointment for à term of years 
to the command of an army within the Alps, he no longer kept any 
meaſures with the Senate, or allowed them any merit in the ad- 
vantages he had gained. He was aware of their malice, he :{aid, - _ 
and had prevailed in every ſuit, not by their conceſſion, hut in direct 
oppolition to their will, Though capable of great command of 
temper, and vf the deepeſt diffimulation when in purſuit of his ob- 
ject, he appears, on this and other occaſions to have had a vanity 
which he indulged, in braving the world when his end was qb- 


rained ”, As he inſulted the Senate wes no apes ny 


* Sueton. in Jul. Ceſare, c. . 
3* Plutarch. in Catone, Dio, Caf. lib, xxxvili, Appian. de Bell Chil. . 


* Sueton. in Cæſare, lib. it, c. 22, | | | 
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N their concurrence for any of his objects, ſo he no longer diſguiſed 


== his connection with Pompey and Craſſus, or the means by which, 
in his late , the concurrence of theſe rivals had been ob- 
tained, 


As fuck mes a and cabals Ada have an u vec 
aſpect to thoſe who are excluded from them, oa Triumvirate, for ſo 
it began to be called in deteſtation and irony ”, notwithſtanding the 
popularity or influence enjoyed by thoſe who had formed it, became 
an object of averſion and general 'abuſe ”. They were received at 
all public places with groans and expreſſions of hatred. - An actor, 
performing on the public theatre, applied to Pompey a ſentence of 
reproach, which occurred in the part he was acting. The appli- 
cation 1 received with peals of Pute, and called * _ and. 
again ) 
The edicts chat were publiſhed by Bibulus i in apguilien to Ceſar 
were extolled, and received with avidity. The places of the ſtreets 
at which they were poſted up were ſo crowded with multitudes aſ- 
ſembled to read them, that the ways were obſtructed. Cæſar and 
Pompey endeavoured to leſſen the effect of theſe edits in ſpeeches 
to the People, but were ill heard. Pompey loſt his temper and his 
ſpirit, and ſunk in his conſideration as much as Cæſar advanced in 
power. It became manifeſt, even to the People, that Cæſar had pro- 
„ cured their conjunction for his own 'conveniency ® ; but Pompey 
himſelf probably felt that he was too far advanced to recede. 
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The titles of Duumvirs, Triumvirs, 
and ſo on, were the deſignations of legal 
commiſſions at Rome acting under public 
authority ; ſuch title was given to the private 
coalition of theſe adventurers in mere irony. 
7 Cicer. ad Att. lib. ii. ep. 16. 

$8 «© To our misfortune thou art great,” 
He was called upon to repeat theſe words 
again and again innumerable times. 


66 The 


„time will come when thou ſhalt rue this 
„State; likewiſe repeated with peals of 
applauſe, &c. Cicero ad Att. lib. ui. epiſt. 
19. Val. Max. lib. vi. c. 2. 

59 One of the ſentences, ſo much applaud- 


ed in its application to him at the theatre, 


was, Eandem virtutem tempus veniet cum 
«« graviter gemes. 
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"The Senate, and all the moſt reſpectable citizens of Rome, though C HA p. 


unanimous in their deteſtation of the deſign that was formed by Cæſar.x⁊— 
Pompey, and Craſſus, to diſpoſe of the republic at their pleaſure, yet 

either were, or believed themſelves, unable to cope with the power 
of ſo many factions united. Cæſar, in order to hold by force what 
he gained by artifice, and by ſome degree of ſurpriſe, filled the ſtreets 
with his retainers in arms, and ſhowed, that, in caſe of any attempt 
to recal what had been ſo weakly given up to him, he was in condition 
to reſiſt, and to lay the city in blood. If he were driven from Rome, 
he had provided within the Alps an army of two or three complete 
legions, with which he could maintain his province, or even recover 
his poſſeſſion of the city. Every one cenſured, complained, and la- 
mented; but there was little concert, and leſs vigour, even en ard 

| members of the Senate. 

Cato, with his declared diſapprobation of the late meaſures, . 
reduced to the ſingle expedient of aſſiſting Bibulus in drawing up ; 
the edicts or manifeſtos againſt the proceedings of Cæſar, which were, | 
at this time, received with fo much avidity by the People. 

Cicer® now declined taking part in any affair of State; but being 
known for an advocate, was courted in this capacity by many citizens, 
who had affairs in dependence before the courts of juſtice ; and appre- 5 
hending an attack which was likely to be made upon himſelf, on ac- 
count of the tranſactions of his Conſulate, he avoided, as much as 
poſſible, giving offence to any of the parties which divided the 
common wealth. The ſtorm was to be directed againſt him by Publius 
Clodius, under whoſe animoſity to the government of the N obles, 
and to Cicero in particular, it was s perceived 3 ſome time to de 
gathering | 

This buſtling. profligate having, in the Aber year, in order 
that he might be qualified for Tribune of the Herre. e baſe 


e # 


e Cicero ad Att. lib. ii. epiſt. 19, 20, 21, 22, 23. 
„ . 
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T 0 2.9, * adopted into a Plebeian. family, could nat obtain the neceſſary rati- 
5 ſication of the deed of adoption in the aſſembly of the Curiæ, until 
his cauſe was eſpouſed by Cæſar, who ſeems to have taken his part, 


in reſentment of ſame inſinuations thrown. qutagainſt himſelf by Cicero 


in pleading for M. Antonius, his late colleague in the Conſulate. 


| Antonius being, as has been mentioned, on account of his admini- 
ſtration in Macedonia, accuſed of extortion, was defended by Cicero, 
who-took that occaſion, to; lament the ſtate of the republic, brought 


under ſubjeQion as it was by a cabal, which ruled by violence, and in 
contempt of the law. Cæſar was greatly provoked ; © This perſon, 


he faid, © takes the atme liberty, to vilify, che reputation. of others, 
that he · takes to. extol his own.;”” and upon thoſe expreſſians, con- 


ſidered as a warning of the part which. Cicero was likely, to take in his 


abſence, he determined not to leave him at the head of the Senatorian 
party to operate againſt. him. His deſtruction might be nd) | 


merely by expediting the formality of Clodius's adoption into a 
beian family, to.qualify him. for Tribune of the People; ande, 


on the very day in which he received this e 19S UE, San 
permitted the act of adoption to paſs in the aſſembly of the 

| Pompey likewiſe: concurred. in executing this deed of adoption * UH 
CloGius,, and aſſiſted in the quality of Augur to carry it through the q 
religions forms. Clodius, in the mean time, gave out, that he bad . 
no. deſign on the Tribunate, but was. ſoliciting an embaſſy, to Ti- 
granes king of Armenia. Cicero was ſo much blinded by this pre- 
tence, that he was. merry in his letter to Atticus on the abfurdity of | 


Clodius, in having himſelf degraded into a Plebeian, merely to qua- 


lify; him to appear at the court of Tigranes. He was merry Ike wiſe 
with his not being put on the commiſſion of twenty for the execution ö 


of Caar's Agrarian Law... * Strange!” be fd, * that he 


I 
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«- once the only male creature in Cæſar's houſe, cannot now find one > ns 7. 


— 


place among twenty in this lift. of his friends - — 
| . .. c 
affected to believe that the intention of Clodius was againſt Himſelf, 
and taken up with the animoſity: of a perſon Who had; already at- 
teinpted to diſhonour. his houſe:* ; and he pretended to diſpute 
to be elelted 4 Tribune. Pompey joined in the ſame vile ardifice..” 
Nayßꝰ ſays Cicero, upon hearing of their ꝑretended oppelition to 
Clodius, chis is perfect tyranny Only ſend the proper officers to 
me, n will give any en ren wid. me Wann 
5 hadi affiſted as Augur in paſſing that decree © | 
With theſe tranſitions thei year of Cziar's Conſulate drew to z. 
cloſe. He ratified his treaty with. Pompey, by giving him his daugther : 
Julia in marriage: During the former: part of the: year, this lady 
had been-promiſed to Servilius Cæpio, and had been of great uſe to 
her father, by ſecuring the ſervices of Czpio: againſt Bibulus- Ser- 
 viliug, on bis diſappointment, was pacified: by the promiſe: of Pom— 
pey's daughter. Cæſar himſelf. married the daughter of Calpurniug: | 
Piſo, who, together with Gabinius the: creature. of Pompey, was 
deſtined to ſueceed in the Conſulate, and who! was, by this alliance, _ 
—_— che intereſt of Caſas... © Brovinces,. armies, and king-+ | | 
oms,” ſaid-Catoon-this-oacaſion,. « are; made'the-dowries of N- 
« . , and the empire itſelf an | appendage: of female-proftitue. | 
« KA" | | 
In this, ſituation: of 8 whio dealt in ip 
tions: and axtiſices, as well as in open and: daring meaſures, ſome 
particulary are recorded, which, to gain our belief, require ſome-ac»- 
quaintance with the manners of che times. Vettius, a eitixen of ſome 
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61 Cicer, ud Att. lib. i pid. 7: | „ Cig. ad Att, A.- 0 Val . 
Is the intrigue with Calar's wis-. *Plitarch. in Catone. | * 
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B'O OK mote; Who had been employed by Cicero in the time of Kis Conful- 


III. 


— ſhip to gain intelligence of the Cataline conſpiracy, now himſelf ap- 
peared as the author of a plot, of which the origin and the iſſue were 


matter of yarious conjecture. Knowing that Curio, a young man 
of high rank, and a declared enemy of Cæſar, was on bad terms like. 
wiſe with Pompey, he told him in confidence, that he himſelf had de- 


termined to aſſaſſinate Pompey, and propoſed to Curio to join with 
kim in that deſign. * The young man communicated the matter to 
his father, and the father to Pompey, who laid it before the Senate. 


Vettius being examined in the Senate, at firſt denied any intercourſe 
with Curio, but afterwards confeſſed, that he had been drawn into 


a conſpiracy with this young man, with Lucullus, Brutus, Bibulus, 


and ſome others, who had formed a deſign on Pompey's life. 
It was ſtrongly ſuſpected, that Cæſar had employed Vettius to 
frame this impoſture, in order that he might engage ſome of thoſe 


perſons in a criminal correſpondence; and that it was intended, as 


ſoon as he had laid ſome foundation for an imputation of guilt 
againſt them, that he ſhould, with a party of ſlaves, armed with 


daggers, put himſelf in the way of being taken; that he ſhould at 


firſt deny the plot, but afterwards ſuffer himſelf to be forced, by de- 


grees, to confeſs, and to declare his pretended accomplices ; that this 


plan was diſconcerted by the early intimation which Curio gave to 
his father, before all the circumſtances intended to "ON it an air of 
probability were in readineſs, * . 

It was ſcarcely poſſible, however, that Czfar ſhould have com- 
mitted his reputation to the hazard of detection in ſo infamous a 


project. He laid hold of it indeed with ſome avidity, and endea- 
voured to turn it againſt his opponents. After Vettius had been ex- 


amined before the Senate, and vas committed to priſon for farther 
examination, Cæſar preſented him to the People, and brought him into 
mw As to declare what he knew of this pretended bloody deſign. The 

priſoner 
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nm but varied in the account of his a0 
complices, particularly in leaving Brutus out of the liſt; a circum- 


ſtance likewiſe, in the ſcandal of the times, imputed to the partiality 
of Cæſar, and conſidered as proof of his clandeſtine relation to this 
young man. Vettius was remanded to priſon, and a proceſs com- 


162 
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menced againſt him on the ſtatute of intended aſſaſſination. A trial 


muſt. have probably diſcloſed the whole ſcene, and for this reaſon was 


ſaid to have been prevented, by the ſudden death of Vettius, who 


was ſuppoſed to have been ſtrangled by order, of Cæſar in priſon ”. 

By the influence of Pompey and Cæſar, Gabinius and Piſo were 
elected Conſuls ; and, by their connivance, Clodius became Tribune 
of the People. The aſcendant they had gained, however, was ex- 
tremely diſagreeable to many of the other officers of State, and even 
to ſome of the Tribunes. L. Domitius Ahenobarbus and C. Mem- 


U. C. M 
L. Mole 
nius Piſo Ce- 
ſonianus, 

A. Gabinius - 


Nepos. . 


mius Gemellus joined: in an accuſation againſt Cæſar, late Conſul, for 


proceedings in office contrary, to law and religion. Czfar, for 


ſame time, affected to join iſſue with him on theſe queſtions, and to 
ſubmit his cauſe. to judgment ; but.apprehending delay and trouble, 
without any advantage from ſuch an inquiry, he pleaded his privilege 
as a perſon deſtined for public ſervice ;, and accordingly, without 
ſtaying to anſwer this charge, withdrew from the city, and continued 
to. make his levies, and to atlemble his army in the ſuburbs of 
Rome. 

In this poſture of affairs one of the Quzſtors, who had ſerved . 
der Cæſar in his Conſulſhip, was convicted of ſome miſdemeanor © 
and the oppoſite party, as if they had of a ſudden broke the Any 


in which they were held, commenced ſuits againſt. all the tools that 
had been employed by him in his late violent meaſures, Gabinius . 
had been, charged with bribgry by Caius Cato, then a young man.. 


Cicero ad Att. lib; ii. epiſt. 24. Sueton. in'Czfare, c. 20. 
% Sueton. in Nerone, c. ii, & in Cæſare, c. 23, 
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B © O'K But che Prætor, pole lot it vs to exerciſe the juriſdiftion in fuch 
- being under the influence of Pompey, evaded 
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the queſtion. 
s Cato complained to the People, and, having ſaid that Pompey 
Ahurped'a/ Müssen pee, maus sega nid hls fly: 

 Vatinius was accuſed before the Prætor Memmius, who willingly 
received the accuſation ; but all proceedings were ſuddenly ſtopped 
by the 'irſterpoſition of Clodius in the capacity of Tribune; and the 
attention of the People and of the Senate ſoon came to be more in- 
tirely occupied with the deſigns of this factious adventure. 


Clodius propoſed to himſelf in entering on the oſſice of Tribune; and 


this, though affecting to be of the popular party, he purſued chiefly 
from motives of perſonal animoſity and reſentment. Cicero had given 


evidence againſt him on his trial, and afterwards in the Senate made 


him the object of his wit and inveRtive ”, He is generally repre- 
ſented by Cicero as effeminate and profligate, void of diſcretion or 
prudence. Onffſhe preſent occaſion, however, he ſeems to have ma- 
naged with conſiderable fteadineſs and addreſs. He acted evidently 


An concert with Cæſar, Pompey, and Craſſus; but probably had not 


from them any particular direction in what manner he was to proceed. 

Ever fince the ſummary proceedings which were employed againſt 
the accomplices of Cataline, the danger of this precedent was a fa- 
vourite topic with the popular faction. Clodius profeſſed that the 
object of his Tribunate was to provide a guard agaipft this danger. 
He began with paying his court to different parties and different or- 
ders of men in the republic, by propoſing acts favourable: to each; 
and he ſtated his motion for the better fecuring-of the People againſt 
arbitrary executions, which he meant in the end to apply to Cicero, 
as but one of many regulations intended by him for the benefit of 
the public, and which ee with ome acts of gratification to 


* Cicero ad Quint. Frat. lib. i. epiſt. 2, 7* Cicer, ad Att. — | | 
4 | Private 
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private perſons. ' He gained the nes eee ee ede thai en- 
| lucrative appointments, at the expiration of their year in office; 3 
to Piſo, Macedonia including Achaia; to Gabinius, Syria with 
a conſiderable: addition beyond the uſual bounds of the pro- 
vince . He gained the indigent part of the People by an act to 
remit all the debts which were due for corn at the public granaries; 
and by ordering, for the future, the diſtributions from thence to be 
made gratuitouſſy . He, at the ſame time, procured another act 
extremely agreeable to many of the citizens, for reſtoring and in- 
creaſing the number of corporations which had been aboliſhed about 
nine years before, on account of the troubles to which they gave riſe. 


The meeting of corporate bodies, in a city ſo much addicted to 
faction and tumult, had been the cauſe of frequent diſorders. As 
perſons, affecting to govern the State, endeavoured to gain the People 
by indulging their paſſions for idleneſs and pleaſure, with games, 
theatrical entertainments, combats of gladiators, and the baiting of wild 
beaſts; ſo the head of every corporate body, though upon a ſmaller 
ſcale, had his feaſts, his entertainments, and ſhews, forming his party of 
retainers, on occaſion, to maintain his pretenſions by force. The re- 
newal, therefore, of ſuch eſtabliſhments, a meaſure which carried to 
every tradeſman in his ſtall the feeling and conſequence of a Craſſus, a 
Pompey, and a Cæſar, affecting to govern the world in their reſpective 
ways, was greedily adopted by the lower People. And Clodius took 
the opportunity of the firſt popular meetings to awaken and to direct 
their zeal to his own purpoſe. He even gained a conſiderable party 
in the Senate by affecting to circumſcribe the diſcretionary power of the 
Cenſors over this body. Many of the members had reaſon to dread 
the Cenſorial animadverſions, and were pleaſed with an act which he 
obtained: " provitley! _ for Wed no one could be ſtruck off 


71 pfutarch. in . F Dio. lib. vit. e. 13. Cicero in Pi- 
72 Pzdianus in Piſoniana. Dio. Nb. xxxvili. e Co 4 & Aſcanius. ibid. 
Cicer. pro Domo ſua. 
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N the rolls of the Senate without 4 Formal ald, and the concurrence 


Joined as r an as 


| Eee bender affected to take for the ſecurity of the People's liberties, 


Clodius promulgated his law. of proviſion againſt arbitrary executions, 
and gave it a retroſpect which was undoubtedly meant to compre- 
hend the ſummary proceedings Which had been held againſt Cethe- 
gus and Lentulus in the Conſulate of Cicero. While the ſubject was 


in dependence, he thought of two circumſtances that might operate 


againſt him, and which he was therefore determined to prevent. One 


was, the practice of recurring to the celeſtial auſpices by which the 


proceedings of the People were ſometimes ſuſpended'; and the other 
was, the oppoſition which he might expect from Cato, who was likely 
to confider the cauſe of the Senate and the republic as involved in that 
of the magiſtrate, who had preſerved the State by executing their 
decrees. To ſecure himſelf againſt the firſt, he procured an edict to 
prohihit all perſons from obſerving the heavens while the People 
were deliberating on any affair of State ; and to obviate'the ſecond, 
he thought of a pretence for a temporary removal of Cato from Rome. 

In the preceding Conſulate, Cato, though armed as he was ſolely 
with the reputation of integrity, unable to prevent the progreſs of a 
ruinous faction affecting popular meaſures, yet, by his unremitted 
oppoſition, he forced them, on occaſion, to ſhow what Pompey in 
particular was extremely defirous to conceal, that they prevailed by 
corruption-and force, not by what they pretended, the free choice of 
their fellow-citizens. Clodius, foreſeeing a like oppoſition, and poſ- 
fibly a diſappointment in his deſign againſt: Cicero, if Cato continued 
at Rome, deviſed a commiſſion to employ him in foreign ſervice. 
Ptolomy, king of Cyprus, had put a perſonal affront on Clodius, by 
refuſing to pay his ranſom when taken by pirates on the coaſt of 


Aſia near to that iſland. He now took an opportunity to be revenged 


- + Thid, See a ſummary of theſe acts. Cicero pro Sextio, from e. 15 to c. . 
I 5 | on 
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on him, by procuring an act to forfeit his kingdom and his treaſure; 

and by making Cato the inſtrument of his revenge, he propoſed to 

free himſelf at the e, eder cep citi- 
zen Was likely to give to his projects at Rome 

At an interview with Cato, Clodius had: the eee pre- 
tend great admiration, of his virtue; told him, that the commiſſion 
to reduce Qyprus into the form of a province was ſolicited by many; 
hut that he knew of none who, by his faithfulneſs: and integrity, 
was ſo well qualified for the truſt as Cato, and that he meant to 
propoſe; him to the People. That,” ſaid Cato, I know is a 
mere artiſice; not an hongur, but an indignity intended to me.” - 
Nay, ſaid Clodius, “ if you do not go willingly, you ſhall go 
by foree; and on that very day moved and: obtained his nomi- 
him a ſufficient time, he was farther charged in his commiſſion to 
repair to Byzantium to reſtore mne 
which had axiſen at that place. 

Czfar and Pompey likewiſe concurred in procuring Pas 
ſion to Cato, in order to remove a powerful ſupport from the Prætors 
Memmius and Domitius, . the acts of 
Cæſar was yet in dependence. 

The ſtorm was now Win eee eee eee 
preſided in the ſuppreſſion of Cataline's party, and no man had any 
doubt of its direction. Cato, before he left Rome, ſeeing Cæſar in 
poſſeſſion of the gates with an army, and ready, in the event of any 
tumult, under pretence of quieting diſorders, to enter the city by 
force, and to ſeize on the government; and apprehending, that the- 
cauſe in dependence, however juft, was altogether deſperate, carneſtly 
<xhorted Cicero, rather to yield and to withdraw from the city, than 
to bring matters to extremities in the preſent ſtate of the Om”? 75 
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negative to a law, that was intended merely to mn the mo 
againſt arbitrary proceedings 


of Czſar and Pompey, - In this neither of theſe profeſſed friends of 


_ pleading, that while their own acts of the preceding year were till 


he injure you.” It is not credible that Pompey then meant to be- 
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Cicero, however, was for ſome time undecided. Having ſecured 
the ſupport of L. Ninius Quadratus, one of the Tribunes, he propoſed 
to obſtruct the proceedings of his enemy, and to give a negative to 
all his motions. Afterwards, upon aſſurances from Clodius, that 
the purpoſe of the act was altogether general, and had no ſpecial 
relation to himſelf; he was prevailed on rd divide the college of 
Tribunes, or to engage his friends in the invidious taſk of giving a 


Clodius, having obtained this ee no W made any 
ſecret of his deſign againſt Cicero, and boaſted of the concurrence- 


Cicero denied the imputationꝰ; but excuſed themſelves in private hy 


queſtioned by the Prætor, it was neceſſary for them to keep terms. 
with ſo violent a Tribune“; but Pompey, together witli this apo- 
logy for his preſent conduct, gave Cicero the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of 
future protection. This Tribune,” he ſaid, © ſhall kill me before 


tray him; it was ſufficiently baſe-that, in the ſequel, he did not keep 
his word, On the contrary, when his aid. came-to- be moſt wanted: 
by his. injured friend, he retired to the country, under pretence of 
buſineſs; and being at his villa near Alba, where Lentulus, Lucullus, 
and many of the moſt reſpectable Senators repaired to him with the 
warmeſt intreaties in behalf of a perſon to whoſe-eloquence and pane . 
gyric he owed ſo many of his honours, he coldly referred them to 
the ordinary officers of State for protection, ſaying, That as a private 
citizen he could not contend with a furious Tribune at the head of an 
armed People 


* Dio. lib. xxxviii. c. 14. | 79 Thid, pro Sextio, e. ws 18. 
** Cicero poſt Reditum in Senatum. Cicero in Piſonem.. 
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In dhe teak time, the Conſul Gabinius, though under the abſo- CHA . 
lute direction of Pompey, promoted the attack againſt Cicero, and 


checked every attempt that was made in his favour. When the 


Equeſtrian order, together with numbers of the moſt reſpectable 
citizens from every quarter of Italy, crowded in mourning to Rome, 


and preſented a memorial to the Senate in his behalf; and when 


the members propoſed to take mourning, and to-intercede with the 


People, Gabinius ſuddenly left the chair, broke up the meeting, 
went directly from thence to the aſſembly of the People, where he 


threw out injurious inſinuations againſt the Senate, and mentioned 


the meetings which had been held by the Equeſtrian order, as riotous 
and ſeditious tumults; ſaid, that the Knights ought to be cautious 


how they revived the memory of that part which. they themſelves 


had aQed in the violent meaſures which were now coming under 


review, and which were is likely to meet with a juſt e 


from the People. 


In this extremity Cicero e to ſee Pompey in perſon at 


his country-houſe; but while the ſuppliant was entering at one door, 
this treacherous friend withdrew at another. No longer doubting 
that he was betrayed by a perſon on whom he had ſo fully relied, 
he began to be agitated by a variety of counſels and projects. He 
was invited by Cæſar to place himſelf in tlie ſtation of lieutenant in 


refuge from the ſtorm that was gathering againſt him in Italy. But 


this, from a perſon who had ſo much contributed to raiſe the ſtorm,” 
was ſuppoſed to proceed from a deſign to inſult or betray him; or at 
beſt to reduce him to a ſtate of dependence on himſelf. Being at- 


tended by a numerous body of citizens, chiefly of the Equeſtrian. 


order, who had taken arms in his cauſe, he ſometimes tag 


1 tra e 1 
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his province of Gaul; and, in that public character abroad, to take. 
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of defending himſelf by force; at other times, he deſpaired of his 
fortunes, and, as appears from his letters, propoſed to kill himſelf; 
and was diverted from this intention Wee e e erg 3 OY 
care of his friends. | 

Such was the ſtate of affairs, when Clodins affernbled the Peopleto 
paſs the act he had framed againſt arbitrary executions... He had 
ſummoned them to meet in tlie ſuburbs, that Cæſar, who on account 
of his military command was then excluded from the city, might be 


preſent. This artful politician being called upon among the firſt to 


deliver his opinion; with an appearance of moderation, and unwil- 
lingneſs to bear hard on any perſon to whom the law might apply, 
referred the People to his former declarations ; ſaid, that every one 
knew his mind on the ſubje& of arbitrary executions; that he ap- 
proved the act which-was now propoſed, as far as it provided againſt 
ſuch offences for the future; but could not approve! of its having s a 
retroſpect to any tranſaction already paſſed. 2 

While Cæſar thus, in delivering his own opinion, affected to go 


no farther than conſiſtency and a regard to his former conduct ſeemed 


to require, he permitted or directed his party to go every length 
with Clodius, and meant either to ruin Cicero, or force him to 
accept of protection on the terms that ſhould be preſcribed to him. 

When the general law had paſſed, there was yet no mention of 
Cicero; and his enemies might have till found it a difficult matter to 
carry the application to him ; but he himſelf, in the anguiſh of his 


mind, anticipated the accuſation, went forth in mourning to the 


ſtreets, and implored mercy of every citizen- with an afpe& of de- 
jection, which probably did not encourage any party to eſpouſe his 
cauſe. He was frequently met in this condition, and inſulted by 
Clodius,, who walked in the ſtreets, attended by an armed rabble ; 
and he determined at laſt to abandon the city. Being eſcorted by a 
company of his friends, he paſſed through the gates in the middle of 
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the night on the firſt of April, took the road of Lucania, and in- © HA P. 
tended to have made his retreat into Sicily, where the memory of — 


his adminiſtration in the capacity of Quæſtor, and the continued ef- 
fects of his patronage at Rome, were likely to procure him a fa- 


yourable reception. But Clodius, immediately upon his departure, 


having carried a ſpecial attainder, by which, in the language of ſuch 


acts, he was interdicted the uſe of fire and water; and by which 


every perſon within five hundred miles of Italy was forbid, under 


to Brundiſium, paſſed into Macedonia, and would have fixed his 
reſidence at Athens; but apprehending that this place was within 
the diſtance preſcribed to him by the act of baniſhment, he went to 
Theſſalonica in his way to Cyzicum. Here he had letters, that gave 


him intimation of ſome change in his favour, entertained ſome pro- 


ſpe& of being ſpeedily recalled, and accordingly determined to wait 
the iſſue of theſe hopes. 

We have better means often the Geller of Gem ene 
haps is ſafe for the reputation of any one labouring under the ordi- 
nary defects of human nature. He was open and undiſguiſed to his 
friends, and has left an extenſive correſpondence behind him. Ex- 
preſſions of vanity in ſome paſſages of his life, of puſillanimity in 
others, eſcape him with uncommon facility. Being at leaſt of a queru-- 
lous and impatient temper, he gives it full ſcope in his exile, perhaps 
not more from,weakneſs, than from deſign to excite his friends to re- 
double their efforts to have him reſtored. Heknew the value of fortitude: 
as a topic of praiſe, and might have aſpired to it; but would it not, 
he may have queſtioned, encourage his party to ſleep over his wrongs?” 
= ax oe wm. his complaints reſemble e ee 


| * Vid. Attionem in Venen. 13 


ſevere penalties, to harbour him; Virgilius, the Prætor of Sicily, 
though his friend, declined to receive him. He turned from thence 
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4 8 TH K infant, or the ſtrains of a tragedy compoſed to draw tears, than the 
— language of a man ſupporting the cauſe of integrity in the midſt of 
undeſerved trouble. I wiſh I may ſee the day,” he writes to 
ann in which I ſhall be diſpoſed to thank you for having 

« prevailed upon me not to lay violent hands on myſelf ; for it 
eis certainly now matter of bitter mg to me that I chars to 
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of 3” 


* you in that matter 


In anſwer to the ſame friend who had chid him for want of fort 
tude, © What ſpecies of evil,” he ſays, © do I not endure? Did 
“ ever any perſon fall from ſo high a ſtate ? in ſo good a cauſe? with 
* ſuch abilities and knowledge? with ſo much public eſteem ? with 
« the ſupport of ſuch a reſpectable order of citizens? Can I re- 
«© member what I was, and not feel what I am? Stript of ſo many 
“ -honours, cut off in the career of ſo much glory, deprived of ſuch 
« a fortune, tore from the-arms of ſuch children, debarred the view 


of ſuch a brother, dearer to me than I was to myſelf, yet now 


&« debarred from my preſence, that I may ſpare him what he muſt 
“ ſuffer from ſuch a ſight, and myſelf what I muſt feel in being 
« the cauſe of ſo much miſery to him. I could ſay more of a load 
« of evils which is too heavy for me to bear ; but I am ſtopped by 
my tears 
From the whole of this e e of Cicero in his exile, we 

may collect to what degree the unjuſt reproaches which he had 
ſuffered, the deſertion of thoſe on whom he relied for ſupport, the 
dangers to which he left his family expoſed, affected his mind. The 
conſciouſneſs of his integrity, even his vanity forſook him; and his 
fine genius, no longer employed in the Forum or in the Senate, or 
buſied in the literary ſtudies which amuſed him afterwards in a 


more calamitous time of the republic, now, by exaggerating the dif- 


in Cicero ad Art. lib, iii. epi. 3. 2 See the Book of Tuſcular Queſtions. 
#3 Cicero ad Att. lib. iii. epiſt. 10. | 
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treſs of his fortunes, preyed upon himſelf. It appeared from egen 


this, and many other ſcenes of his life, that although he loved vir= ws 


tuous actions, yet his virtue was accompanied with ſo unſatiable a 
2 of the praiſe to which it intitled him, that his mind was unable 
to ſuſtain itſelf without this foreign aſſiſtance; and when the praiſe 
which was due to his Conſulate was changed into obloquy and ſcorn, 
he ſeems to have loſt the ſenſe of good or of evil in his own conduct or 
character; and at Theſſalonica, where he fixed the ſcene of his exile, 
ſunk or roſe in his own eſteem, as he Wanne, 
man at Rome 


* 


» vid. Cicero ad Att. lib, iii 
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CHAP. VI. 


Cæſar takes Poſſeſſion f his Province. Migration of the Helvetii. 
—T heir Deftat. War with Arioviſus. Return of Czfar 
for the Winter into Italy. Great Concourſe of Citrzens to hit 
Quarters, —— Motion to vecal Cicero. Diſorders that Sollowed 
upon it. Conſultations of Pompey and Cafar.—— Augmentation 

of the Army in Gaul, ——Second Campaign of Cafar.—— Operation; 
on the Aiſne. On the Meuſe and Sambre.—— Battle with the 
Nervii.—Succeſ5ful Attempt for the Reſtoration of Cicero, — 
Controverſy relating to his Houſe,—— Repeated Riots of Clodius. 


LC 7 HILE the tranſaction which terminated in the exile of Ci- 
cero was ſtill in dependance, Cæſar, although, by aſſuming 
the military character, he had diſqualified himſelf to take any part 
in civil affairs, had actually gone from the city and embodied his 
legions, yet he ſtill remained in the ſuburbs of Rome to obſerve the 
- iſſue of that buſineſs, and to direct the conduct of his party. He 
thought himſelf too much intereſted in the event to leave it intirely 
under the direction of Pompey, with whom his own connection was 
precarious, and might be of ſhort duration. He was inclined to 
ruin, if he could, not gain, a perſon whoſe talents and character 
made him of ſo much conſequence to the parties who contended for 
power in the State. Having failed in his attempt to gain him as a 
dependant, and to carry him as part of his own retinue into Gaul, he 
ſecretly promoted the deſings of Clodius, and employed his own re- 
tainers and friends againſt him, until he-ſaw the purpoſe accom- 
pliſhed. | hl te 
+ The 
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| The provinces of which Cæſar had obtained the command, com- CHAP. 
prehended, as has been obſerved, under the denomination of the wy 


two Gauls, conſiderable territories on both ſides of the Alps. The 


Ciſalpine Gaul, which was joined to Italy, extended to Lucca, not 


far from Piſa on one ſide of the Apennines, and to the Rubicon, 


not far from Ariminum on the other, Beyond the Alps, the whole 
territory from the Mediterranean to the Rhine and the Meuſe, was 
known by the name of Gaul. A. part of this tract, which was 
bounded by the Rhone, the mountains of Auvergne, the Garonne, 
and the Pyrenees, was already a Roman province, including, toge- 
ther with Languedoc and Dauphine, what, from its early * ection 
to the Romans, is ſtill named Provence. 


The remainder of the country was divided into three IP 
parts, occupied by the Aquitani, the Celtes, and the Belgz, nations 
differing in language, eſtabliſhments, and cuſtoms, The firſt divi- 
ſion extended from the Pyrenees to the Garonne; the ſecond from 
the Garonne to the Seine ; and the third from thence to the Meuſe 
and the Scheld. | 

In each of theſe tracts there was a multiplicity of ſeparate cantons 
and independent communities, of which Cæſar had occaſion to enu- 
merate no leſs than four hundred. Even the ſmalleſt of theſe com- 
munities, by his account, was broken into parties and factions, who 
had ſeparate objects, and were engaged in oppoſition to each other. 
The People, in general, were held in a ſtate of dependance by two 
ſeparate orders of men, whoſe candition and character may account 
for the manifold diviſions and animoſities that took place in their 
country. One order was eccleſiaſtical, compoſed of the Druids, who, 
by their profeſſion, had the keeping of ſuch myſteries, and the per- 
formance of ſuch rites as were then in uſe ; and, having over their 
tellow-citizens os claim to a hierarchy, had, among themſelves, in 
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* the various pretenſions to preferment and rank — 


w-— continual ſubjets of competition, jealouſy, and quarrels, | 


The other order was intirely military, and confiſted of "YO 


whoſe principal diſtinction aroſe from the number of their 'armed 


adherents ; and who, therefore, vied with each other in . 
rude of their retainers, or in the force of their parties | 
The country, we learn, in general, was interſperſed with what 
are called towns, and what were, in reality, ſafe retreats, or places 
of ſtrength. It abounded in corn and cattle, the reſources of a nu- 
merous people; armies were collected, and political aſſemblies were 


ſtatedly, or occaſionally called: but how the people were accommo- 
dated, or in what degree they were ſupplied with the ordinary pro- 


ductions of mechanic or commercial arts, is no where deſcribed. * 
In theſe particulars however, as they were probably leſs ſkilful 
than the Italians, ſo they ſurpaſſed the Germans, to whom they 
yielded in the reputation of valour; and they were now in reality on 
the eve of becoming a prey to the rapacity and ferocity of the one, 
or to the ambition, refined policy, and ſuperior arts of the other. 
Among parties, who were already fo numerous, and likely to be 
divided indefinitely by family or perſonal jealouſies, Cæſar was about 
tofind the occaſions, which he undoubtedly ſought for, of raiſing his 
reputation in war, of enriching himſelf and his dependants, and of 
forming an army inured to ſervice, and attached to himſelf. While 
he was yet in Italy, he had intimation of a wonderful project formed 
by the Helvetii, natives of the tract which extends from the Jura to 
the 'Alps, and of the vallies which divide- thoſe mountains, to quit 


their own country in order to exchange it for a better ſettlement, in 


a leſs inclement e on che lower and more fertile plains of 
Gaul. 


Cæſur de Bat Gall, lib, vi. c. 10-20. 
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They had taken, for this purpoſe, an exact account of their own Sr 
- numbers in every canton, and muſtered no leſs than three hundred — 


and fiſty- eight thouſand ſouls, of whom ninety-two thouſand were 
warriors, or men fit to bear arms. To put this multitude in motion, 


a great apparatus of proviſions, of horſes, and of carriages was neceſ- 


ſary; and they allotted two years for the neceſſary preparations. 
This time was now elapſed, and the ſwarm began to diſlodge on the 
twenty-fifth, of March of the year in which Cæſar was to take poſ- 


ſeſſion of his province. On receiving the alarm, he ſet out from 


Italy, and with haſty journies arrived at Geneva, where, to prevent 
ſurpriſe, he broke down the bridge of the Rhone, and took other mea- 
ſures to-preclude the acceſs of ſtrangers to his province. 

In the mean time the Helvetians ſent a pacific meſſage, deſiring, 
that they might be allowed to paſs the Rhone, and giving aſſurances 
that they would abſtain from every ſort of hoſtility on their march 
through the Roman province. Czfar, in order to gain time, affected 
to take their requeſt into conſideration, promiſed to give them an an- 


{wer by the middle of April; and in this manner amuſed them, while 


he aſſembled the legion, that was diſperſed in different parts of the 
province, and ordered new levies to be made with the greateſt diſ- 
patch. At the ſame time, he fortified the banks of the river, from 
the Lake of Geneva, to the narrow paſs * at which the Rhone enters 
between the Jura and the Vuache, and from thence running under 
cliffs and ſteep mountains, renders the accefs from Helvetia to ul 
either impracticable or eaſily obſtructed. 

Being thus prepared for his defence, he, e Hel- 
vetian deputies, gave them for anſwer, That the Romans never al- 


lowed ſtrangers to paſs through their country ; and that if any attempt 


were made on his province, he ſhould repel it by force. Upon re- 


ceiving this anſwer, the Helvetians, though too late, endeavoured 


Fort VEcluſec 
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BOOK to effedt the paſſige of the Rhone, and made repeated attacks either 
CC where the river was fordable, or where it admitted the uſe of rafts 


% 
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or of boats, but were repulſed in every attempt, and were at laſt 
obliged to turn to the right, where, by the conſent of the Sequani, 
their neighbours res, ar yore eee mc over eons” 44; 
into Gau. 

Cæſar, probably not more alarmed for the ſafety of his province, 
than defirous to render it a ſcene of action, determined to obſerve the 


migrations of this enemy, and to ſeize the occaſion they furniſhed him 


of forming his troops to ſervice. For this purpoſe he himſelf, in 
perſon; repaſſed the Alps, and without any regard to the limitations 


of his commiſſion, which reſtricted his military eſtabliſhment to three 


legions, ordered additional levies, and with the forces afſembled near 


Aquileia, returned to his northern province. In this march he met 


with oppoſition from the inhabitants of the mountains, who endea- 
voured to obſtruct his way: but he had traverſed the country of the Al- 
lobroges, and paſſed the Rhone above its confluence with the Soane*, 
when he had intelligence that the Helvetii, having cleared the paſſes 


of Jura, and marched through the country of the Sequani, were ar- 


rived on the Soane ; and although, they had hitherto, agreeably to 


their ſtipulations with the natives, abſtained from hoſtilities, that they 
_ threatened the nations inhabiting beyond this river with fire and 


Upon application made to him for protection from the natives in- 
habiting between the Soane and the Loire, this willing auxiliary 
continued his march; and being informed, that of the Helvetii, 
who had moved in four diviſions (this being the number of their 
cantons), the three firſt had already paſſed the Soane; and that the 
fourth diviſion being to follow, yet remained on the nearer bank of 
the river, he marched in the night with three legions, ſurpriſed 


Then the Arar, 
this 
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this rear: dixiſian; and. haying put many of them to the ſword, forced 
the remainder to take refuge in the neighbouring woods. 

As ſoon au che main body of .Czſar's army arrived on the ee 
he conſtrued a bridge, and paſſed that river in his way to the enemy. 
The Helvenang, ſenſible of. their lols in che Jate aQjon, and alarmed 


paſſage of a river. which pededetained them above nn, ſent 
a deputation to treat with the Roman Proconſul, and to obtain, if poſ- 
ſible, his permiſſion to execute their project of a new ſettlement on 
amicable terms. They offered, in caſe they were allowed to ſit down 
in quiet, to leave the choice of the place to [himſelf ; bidding him 
remember, at the ſame time, that © the arms of the Helvetii had, 
on former occaſions, been felt by the Romans. That the recent 
fate of a ſingle; canton taken by ſurpriſe ought not to flatter him 
too much: that the  Helvetians had learned from their fathers to 


rely more on valour than on artifice or on negociation ; but that they 


« did not with to have their preſent migration ſignalized with any 
* maſſacres, nor their new ſettlement ſtained with Roman blood.” 

To this meſſage, Cæſar replied, That he could recollect to have 
heard of inſults which; had been offered to the Romans by their 
nation, and to which they now probably alluded : that he likewiſe 
had more recent provocations which he knew | how to reſent : 
©* nevertheleſs, if they meant to comply with his demand, to repair 
the injuries they had done to the Allobroges * and to the Edui *, 
* and to give hoſtages for nn. behaviour, that he was will- 

<* ing to grant them peace. 

Upon this reply the Helvetian deputies withdrew, ſaying, That it 
was the- practice of their countrymen. to receive, not to give hoſtages; 
and both armies moved on the following day: the Helvetians, in 


? Inhabitants of what is now the territory # Occupying the country between the Soane 
of Geneva, and part of Savoy. ; and the Loire. 0 
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B 0.0 K ſearch of ſome quarter where they might ſettle without interruption; 
— and Czfar, to obſerve their motions, and to reſtrain them from plun- 
dering the country of his allies. Both continued on the ſame route 
during fiſteen days, with no more than an interval of five or ſix miles 
berween the front of one army and the rear of the other. 
On chis march Cæſar's cavalry, having raſhly engaged themſelves 

on unfavourable ground, received a check; and he himſelf, being 
obliged to follow the courſe of the Soane, by which he received his 
proviſions, was likely to loſe ſight of the enemy, when he had intel- 
ligence, that they had taken poſt at the foot of a hill, about eight 
miles in his front, and ſeemed to have formed a reſolution to receive 
him, in that poſition, if he ſhould chuſe to attack them. Having 
examined the ground on which they were poſted, and obſerving» 
that the height in their rear was not by nature inacceſſible, nor ſuf- 
ficiently ſecured againſt him, he diſpatched Labienus in the night at 
the head of two legions, with orders to poſſeſs himſelf of the eminence, 
and to fall down from thence on the enemy's rear whenever he ſaw 
them attacked by himſelf in front. Labienus accordingly got poſſeſ- 
ſion of the hill, and Cæſar advanced towards the foot of it to occupy 
the attention of the enemy, and to attack them in front. But the 
purpoſe of this diſpoſition was fruſtrated by the miſinformation of 
an officer of horſe, who, being advanced before the army, reported, 
that the enemy ſtill appeared on the height, and that Labienus pro- 
bably had failed in his attempt to ſeize it. Cæſar, diſconcerted by 
this information, made a halt, in which he loft ſo much time as to 
give the enemy an opportunity to decamp, and to retire in ſafety. 
He nevertheleſs continued his purſuit for one day longer, and at 
night encamped about three miles in their rear. But being obliged, 
on the following day, to alter his route in order to receive a ſupply of 
proviſions, the enemy believed that he was retreating, and began to 


Purſue in their turn. He halted on a riſing ground to receive them, 
1 placed 
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Rica his new 'levies with the baggage « on the higher ground, 1105 Cc "WAP. P. 
the choice of his army on the declivity towards the plain, Here the — 
enemy advancing to attack him, after an obſtinate engagement which 
laſted” from one in the afternoon till night, were defeated with the 


laughter of about two hundred thouſand of their people; and the re- 


mainder; amounting to no more than one hundred and thirty thou- 
ſand fouls, reduced to deſpair by the Tenſe of their loſſes, and the 
want of ſubſiſtence, ſurrendered at diſcretion. © Cxfar ordered them 
back into their own country, charging the Allobroges to find them 
ſubſiſtence, until they ſhould be able to provide for themſelves: The 

Boii however, a part of this unfortunate migration, were received 

by the Edui, who, to gain this acceſſion of people, een 
their own lands to accommodate theſe ſtrangers. 

At the end of this firſt operation of Cæſar, dts as; ae 
the ſummer yet remained, another ſervice on which to employ his 
army ſoon preſented itſelf. The nations who inhabited the banks of 
the Soane and the Loire, being ſenſible of the deliverance they had 
received from a ſtorm, which, by the uncertainty of its direction, 
alarmed every quarter of Gaul, ſent deputies to congratulate the 
Roman general on his late victory, and to propoſe that they might 
hold, under his protection, a general convention of all their ſtates. 
The object of their meeting, as it ſoon appeared, was to obtain ſome 


relief from the common oppreſſion they - underwent from the ty- 


ranny of Arioviſtus, a German chief, who, when the Gauls were 
at war among themſelyes, had been invited as an auxiliary to one of 
the parties, and had obtained the victory for his, allies ; but took 
for the reward of his ſervices poſſeſſion of one third. of their terri- 
tory, which he beſtowed on his own people, and aſſumed for himſelf | 
the ſovereignty. of the whole. His force was daily augmented by the 


| - : 
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TOOK continual arrival of mgre emigrants f from Germany; ſo that, from 
— fificen thouland, men, with whom the Chief had arrived, bis follow 


ta eds Wen use? 


8 8 had multiplied t to an \ bundred and twenty thouſand. To. accommo- 
date this numerous people, he haf recently made a demand of an- 

| other third of the territory of the Sequani, and was extending his 

| poſſeſſions from the neighbourhood of the Rhine to the Sogne. Moſt 

of the nations on this tract had been obliged to ſubmit to a contri- 

bution levied by theſe ſtrangers, and to give l for the er 


payment « of it. 


A a ended en, nad cada bf 
a barbarous prince, had expoſed 'themſelves to this calamity, now 
applied for relief to another power, whoſe pretenſions in the end 
were likely to be equally dangerous to their freedom. Senſible of 
the hazard to which they expoſed their hoſtages by entering into 

any open concert againſt the Germans, they made their application 
to Cæſar in ſecret, and found him ſufficiently willing to embrace 
every opportunity of rendering his province a theatre of action to his 
army, and of renown to himſelf. He ſent without delay a meſſage 
to Arioviſtus, deſiring to have a conference with him on affairs that 
concerned the general intereſts of Gaul. This haughty chieftain 
replied with diſdain, That if the Roman general meant to have 
an interview with him, his place of refidence was known ; that 
he neither could truſt himſelf in the quarters of Cæſar, without an 
army, nor would be at the expence of aſſembling one, ders + for 
« the ſatisfaction of a conference with him.“ 


Cæſar renewed the meſſage with an expreſs requiſition that the 
hoſtages of the Edui ſhould be reſtored; that Arioyiſtus ſhould ab- 
ain from hoſtilities againſt this People, or againſt any other ally. of 
the Romans; and that he ſhould not ſuffer any more of his country- 
men to paſs the Rhine, | 

3 | . N 
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To this meſſage Arioviſtus replied, That he had conquered the CHA P, 

s which he held in Gaul, and that he Knew of f no power who 
had a right to direct him in the uſe of his conqueſts ; that whoever 
attacked” him ſhould do ſo at his peril and that Cxſar, if he thought 
proper, "might try the ſpirit of his people 3 they were ready to re- 
ceive bim, and had not for fourteen years Nept under Any cover. _ 

Cæſar, not to ſeem backward in n-accepting | this challenge, and i in 
compliance with a maxim which he often obſerved with ſucceſs, That 
bis blows faul anticipate his threats, and outrun the expectations of 
his enemy, advanced upon the Germans before they could think 
him in condition to act againſt them, For this purpoſe, without 
communicating his deſign to any perſon of his own army, he re- 
paſſed" the Soane, and afcended by the courſe of the Douſe to 
Veſontio, now Beſangon, a place of ſtrength, which he underſtood 
Arioviſtus meant to ſeize, as the principal reſort of his forces. 

Here, for the firſt time, his intention of making war on the Ger- 
mans began to be ſuſpected! in his own army; and the legions, taking 
their account of the ſtrength and ferocity of chat enemy from the 
report of the Gauliſh auxiliaries, were greatly alarmed, Many ci- 
tizens of diſtinction who had crowded to the ſtandard of Cæſar, as 
to a place of victory and honour, now, under various pretences, 
applied for leave to retire. Their example ſpread a kind of panic in 
the army, and both officers and men muttered their reſolution not to 
obey, if they mould be ordered upon what they were ane con- 
ſider as a ſervice ſo unreaſonable and wild. 

Cæſar, being thus called upon to exert that undaunted courage 
and maſterly eloquence by which he was diſtinguiſhed on many 
occaſions, aſſembled all the officers of his army, and reprimanded 
them for attempting to penetrate the | deſigns of their general, or 
for pretending to queſtion the propriety of his motions. The matter 
in diſpute with Arioviſtus, he ſaid, might be terminated in an 

Bb 2 amicable 
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B 25 K amicable manner. This chieftain had very lately made advances of 
— friendſhip, to the Romans, had been. favourably received, and there 


„„ 


was no reaſon to believe that he would now wantonly provoke their 


reſentment, 485 But if he ſhould, of whom are you afraid? Of a 


« wretched remnant of the Cimbri or Teutones, already vanquiſhed 
« by Marius ? Of a people confeſſedly inferior to the Helyetians, 
« whom you have ſubdued? But ſome. of you, I am told, in or- 
4 der to diſguiſe your own fears under the affectation of wiſdom, 
4 talk of difficulties in the ways by which you are to paſs, and of 
© the want of proviſions which you axe likely to ſuffer. I am not 
« now to learn from ſuch perſons as you what I owe to my truſt, 
6 nor to be told that an army muſt be ſupplied with proviſions. 


« But our allies are ready to ſupply us in greater quantities than we 


a can conſume, and the very country we are to paſs is covered with 
« ripe corn. As for the roads, you ſhall ſpeedily ſee and judge of 
them. I am little affected with what I hear of a deſign to aban- 
don me in caſe I perſiſt in this expedition. Such inſults, I know, 
© have been offered to commanders, who, by their avarice or by their 


« miſcarriages, had forfeited the regard or the confidence of their 


troops; what will happen to me a little time will diſcover. I 
% meant to have made a longer halt at this place, but ſhall not defer 


giving you an opportunity to ſhow; whether regard to your duty, or 


the fear of a ſuppoſed enemy, is to have the greateſt effect on your 


„minds. I mean to-morrow, at two in the morning, to decamp, 


and ſhall proceed, if no cond wap of _— army follows me, with 


« the tenth legion alone.” 


This fpeech had a very ſudden effect. The tenth 588 having 
been formerly diſtinguiſhed by their general, felt this expreſſion of 
confidence as an additional motive to deſerve it, and ſent a depu- 
tation of their officers to return their tlianks. The whole army ſoon 
e in excuſes for their _ miſbehaviour, and i in 1 aſſurances of their 

reſolution 
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PT: to ſupport their general in any ſervice on which he might C A P. 
be pleaſed: to employ them. He accordingly decamped at the hour 


appointed; and making a circuit of forty miles, to avoid ſome dif- 
ficulties which lay on the direct road, after a continual- march of 
ſeven days, in which he was conducted by Divitiacus, a native of 
Gaul, he arrived within twenty-four miles of the German quarters. 


Upon this unexpected arrival, Arioviſtus, in his turn, thought 


proper to defire a conference with Cæſar. He propoſed that they 
ſhould meet on horſeback, and be attended only by cavalry. In this 
part of his army, which was compoſed chiefly of ' Gauliſh horſe, 
Cæſar was weak. But, not to decline the propoſal that was made to 


him, he mounted his ſuppoſed. favourite legion on the horſes of 


the Gauls, and with this eſcort came to the place appointed * 


conference. 

It was an eminence in the midſt of a ds plain, about half 
way between the two armies. The leaders, each attended by ten of 
his officers, met at the top of the hill. Their eſcorts drew up at the 
diſtance of two hundred yards on each ſide. 

Cæſar began the conference, by reminding Arioviſtus of the ho- 
nours recently beſtowed upon him by the Roman Senate, who or- 
dered him the uſual preſents, and gave him the title of king. The 
« Edui,” he ſaid, were the allies of the Roman People; they had 
formed this connection in the height of their proſperity, and when 
they were ſuppoſed to be at the head of the Gauliſ nations; 
that it was not the cuſtom of the Romans to let nations ſuffer by 


their alliance, but to render it in every inſtance, to the party who” 


embraced it, a ſource of proſperity and honour. He therefore 
renewed his former requiſition, that Arioviſtus ſhould not make 
* war on the Edui, or on any nation in alliance with Rome; that he 


« ſhould remit their tribute, and releaſe their hoſtages; and, if he 


* could not ſend back into their own country ſuch of the Germans 
| «© as 


. 
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TIQE * a8 were already on this ſide of the Rhine, that he ſhould' at leaft 
ns <. prevent the arrival of any more from that quarter,” 

In anſwer'to theſe propoſitions, Arioviſtus replied, That he had 

been invited into Gaul by the natives of this country; that he had 

done them ſervices, and had exacted no more than a juſt reward; 

that, in the late quarrel betwixt them and himſelf, the Gauls had 

been the aggreſſors, and had ſuffered no more than the uſual conſe- 


quences of a defeat; that to indemnify him for his loſſes, they had 
ſubjected themſelves to a tribute, and had given hoſtages for the re- 


gular payment of it. Am not I too, he ſaid, by your own account, 
ein alliance with the Romans? Why ſhould that alliance, which is 


<- fortune to me? Muſt I alone, to preſerve tliis alliance, reſign the 
advantage of treaties, and remit the payments that are due to me? 
« No; let me rather be conſidered as an enemy than as an ally upbn 
„ theſe conditions. My countrymen have paſſed the Rhine, not to 


„be admitted here, the Germans, as the firſt occupiers, have a right 
“ prior to that of the Romans. But we have each of us our pro- 
« vince. What do Roman armies on my territory? I diſturb no 
ec poſſeſſion of yours. Muſt I account to you likewiſe for the uſe 
* which.I make of my own?” 


4 in this quarrel, and that, by cutting you off, I ſhould perform an 
« acceptable ſervice to many of your countrymen. But I ſhall take 
no part in your internal diviſions. Leave me}; make war where 
you pleaſe; I ſhall not interpoſe in any matter wich does not con- 
© cern myſelf . | 


« a ſafeguard and an honour to every one elſe, be a loſs and a miſ- 


<« oppreſs the Gauls, but to defend their leader. If ftrangers are to 


To this pointed reply Arioviſtus ſubjoined a reflection, which 
ſhowed that he was not unacquainted with the ſtate of parties at 
Rome. I know, he ſaid, that the Romans are not intereſted 
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Czſar continued to plead the engagements which the Romans had CHAP. 
contrafted with many of the notions who now e their" pro — 


tection. If conqueſt could give any right to poſſeſſion, he ſaid, 
« we are the firſt conquerors. We have long ſince ſubdued the Ar- 


« verni; but it is not our practice to enſlave every nation we van- 


« quiſh, much leſs to forſake thoſe we have once patronized. While 
he yet ſpoke the German horſe had advanced, and even began to throw 
darts, which made it expedient for Cæſar to break up the conference. 


He accordingly withdrew, giving ſtrict orders to his people not to 


* the inſults of the enemy. 


In a few days after this conference, the German chieftain e 
another perſonal tuterview, or, if that were declined, deſired that 


ſome perſon of confidence ſhould be ſent with whom he might treat. 


Being gratified in the ſecond part of this alternative, but intending 
no more by this requeſt than a. mere feint to lull the enemy into 


ſome degree of ſecurity, he, pretended to take offence at the quality 


of the perſons, who were ſent to, him, ordered them into cuſtody, and 
on the ſame day put his army in motion upon a real deſign, which 
ſhowed that, barbarian. as he was, he underſtood the plan, as well as 
the execution, of military operations. Obſerving that the Romans 
derived. their ſubſiſtence from the country behind them, Ke made a 
movement, by which he paſſed their camp, took a ſtrong poſt about 
eleven miles in their. rear, and by this means intercepted their ordi- 
nary ſupply of proviſions. 

Cæſar for many days ſucceſſively ——— 


plain between the two armĩes, to provoke the enemy to a battle; but 


having failed in this purpoſe, he was obliged to divide his army; and 
to place it in ſeparate poſts, which he fortified} in order to recover a 
communication with the country behind him. He learned that the 


Germans had borne with great impatience the deſiances he had given 
them; but that they were reſtrained from fighting by the: precictions 
4 | + 
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BOOK of their women, who foretold that their own people would be de- 
nes feated, if they ſhould hazard 'a battle before the change of the 


moon. | 

Fhe Germans, notwithſtanding the awe in which they ſtood of 
this prediction, endeavoured to diſlodge one of the diviſions of Cæſar's 
army, and, having failed in that attempt, were afterwards attacked 


by the Romans in their camp, and defeated with great flaughter. 


Arioviſtus himſelf, with the remains of his followers, fled to the 
Rhine, about fifty miles from the field of battle, paſſed that river in 
a ſmall canoe ; numbers of his people periſhed in attempting to follow 
kim, and the greater part of thoſe who remained were een N 
and put to the ſword by Cæſar's cavalry, * 

In this manner Czfar concluded his firſt campaign in Gaul "And 
laid the foundation of his future coriqueſts in that country, by ſtating 
himſelf as the protector of its native inhabitants againſt the Helvetii 


and the Germans, two powerful invaders who were likely to ſubdue it, 


He placed his army for the winter among the nations whom he had 
thus taken under his protection, and ſet out for Italy, under pretence of 
attending to the affairs of his province on that fide of the Alps; but 


more probably to be near to Rome, where he had many political in- 
- tereſts at ſtake, friends to ſupport, and enemies to oppoſe, in their 


canvas for the offices of State. His head quarters were fixed at 
Lucca, the neareſt part of his province to Rome; and that place be- 
gan to be frequented by numbers who were already of his party, or 
who deſired to be admitted into it, and with whom he had previouſly 
made his own terms in ſtipulating the returns they were to make for 
the ſeveral preferments in which he undertook to aſſiſt them. 

At the election of Conſuls for this year, P. Cornelius Lentulus 


Spinther was joined with Q. Cæcilius Metellus Nepos, of whom the 


latter had, in the capacity of Tribune, diſtinguiſhed himſelf as an 
inſtrument of the moſt dangerous factions. Lentulus had lately at- 
| | tached 
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dachell hümſelf intirely to Pompey, and) by the influence of this pa- C MA r. 


tron, probably now prevailed in his election. He had been Edile i 


che Conſulate of Cicero, and had taken a vigorous part in thoſe very 
meaſures for which Cicero was now ſuffering inexile*, He was likely 
to favour the reſtoration of that injured citizen, and upon this ac- 
count was now the more acceptable to Pompey, who, having an 
e ee e eee fe nene e ae 
the cauſe of his enemies 

Clodius, ſoon after eee e ee belt iu l 
wn and, forgetting that he had prevailed more by the con- 
nivance of Pompey and Cæſar, and by the ſupport of their friends, 
than by any influence of his on, ventured: to ſet Pompey. himſelf 
at defiance, to queſtion the validity of his acts in the late ſettlement 
of Aſia, to ſet the young Tigranes, ſtill the priſoner of Pompey, at 
liberty”; and propoſed to xeſtore him again to his kingdom. In rhe 
debates which aroſe on theſe meaſures in the aſſembly of the People, 


Pompey had the mortification to find that the ſareaſms of Clodius 
were received by the audience in general with applauſe, as well as - 


by the partizans of the Senate, in particular, with marks af ſatiafaction. 


Chiefly governed by vanity and impatient; of obloquy, he abſented 


himſelf from the public aſſemblies during the remainder: of Clodius 

term in office, and was ready to embrace every meaſure dy which he 
might be revenged eee Peng eau 

with the more reſpectable claſs of the citizens 

Encouraged eee eee eee, eee of 

the Senate, who juſtly conſidered the cauſe of Cicero as their'own, 

had ventured, on the -twenty-ninth of October, while Clodius was 


yet if lids wo more fur big recal. Eight of the Tribunes coneurred | 
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the negative of Alius Ligur, one of the college whom. Clodius had 
prepared to act tkis part, and whom he was ready to EN. 
if the oppoſite party-ſhould perſiſt in their mation. ior 204 Porte: 

Upon the election of the new Conſuls'and Pribunes for 4550 


lowing year, better hopes of ſucceſs were entertaĩned by the friends 


of Cicero. Lentulus declared that the reſtoration of this: exile thould 
be the firſt object of his adminiſtration ; and>that-be-would-not» fail 
to move it on the day that he entered on office. Metellus too, 
the brother-in-law of Clodius, though always inclined to favour the 
popular faction, could not in this matter ſet himſelf in oppoſition. to 
Pompey, and declared his intention to concur with che Conſul”. 
Milo, Sextius, and fix more of the Tribunes, with all the Prætors 
except Appius Claudius, the brother of Publius, declared their in- 
tention to take an active part in forwarding this meaſu fe 

Encouraged by theſe appearances, Cicero left his retreat at Theſſalo- 
nica, and arrived at Dirrachium, before the twenty-fifth of November, 
to be at hand to conſult with his friends on the ſteps that were to be pre- 
viouſly taken. Mean time the Conſuk-ele& had their provinces aſ- 
figned. Lentulus was deſtined to command in Cilicia and Cyprus, and 
Metellus in the farther province of Spain. Both were amply gratified 


in every article of their appointments, in order to confirm them in 


the intereſt of the Senate: but Cicero expreſſed great anxiety leſt 
theſe conceſſions ſhould be found premature; and, being made be- 
fore the new Tribunes entered on office, or could have their voice in 


theſe deſtinations, was afraid leſt it might alienate their affeQions 


from his party, and render them. leſs zealous to move for his recal. 


UE Jury, the day of his entering on office, „ 


* Cicero ad Att. lib. iii, ep. 23. mid. ep. 24, 
; | to 
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e beides Wet "Cicero ſhould be immedlately recalled from bank TT 
cats ages perſons oppoſing, M en HP bo Ua d 2 


ee eee eee if the People ſhould de difturbed by 
violence in paſſing this decree, it ſhould, ONSITE ON for 
che eile to abail himſelf of it 
. "ic Baht ANY elit ali 
Eight of the Tribunes were zealbus in fupport of it. On the con- 
trary, two members of the college, Numerius and Serranus, were 
gained by Clodius to oppoſe it. Serranus, however, could venture 
. wee eee e eee, | IO was 
give, and he tion ne cu pred no further u 
Senate. 

It was reſolved, 'notwithſtanditig, (o propoſe u d to the People 
for Cicero's reſtoration; and a day was fixed for this pitrpoſe. Early 
in the morning of that day Fabricius, one of the Tribunes in the 
intereſt of the exile, endeavoured to ocrupy the place of aſſembliy 
Fabricius, together with Ciſpius, another of the Tribunes who came 
ieee neee were driven froin 
the Forum. » 
lodins, at the head of his gladiators, u e atreſia) 
in blood, purſued his victory through the ſtreeta. The temple of 
the Nymphs, in which were kept ſome - public records which he 
wiſhed to deſtroy, was ſet on fire ; the houſes of Milo and CG. 
* the river, fays Cicero, were filled with dead bodies, and all 
© the pavements, were tained vn blood nnn — 

— Ü 

Cicero pro Milone, * Haruſpicum Reſponkio 27, 
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> UL © aRed ſince the times of Ofayius and, Cons, when, armies ſought 10 
—ů— the city for the dominion af empire 19 „ie £295 SHITTY Na, „. 11 riese 


. Quintus Cicero eſcaped by hiding bimſel6-ynder-the:dedibodics 
of his own ſervants, who. were ſlain in defending his houſe,” The 
Tribune Publius Sextius actually fell into the hands of his enemies, 
received many wounds, and was left for dead among the ſlain. This 
circumſtance, however, alarmed the party of Clodius not leſs than it 
alarmed his opponents. The odium of having murdered, or even 
violated the perſon of a Tribune, was likely to ruin their intereſt with 
the People; and they propoſed to balance this outrage by putting to 


death Numerius, another Tribune, who, being of their own fide, 


ſhould appear to be killed by the oppoſite” party; but the intended 
victim of this ridiculous and ſanguinary artifice, receiving inform- 
ation of their deſign, avoided being made the tool et a You at 
the expence of his life, and made his eſcapde 

Aſter ſo ſtrange a diſorder, parties for ſome months, mutually 
afraid of each other, abſtained from violence. The Tribune Milo 
commenced a proſecution againſt Clodius for his crimes; but it was 
for ſome time eluded by the authority of Appius Claudius, brother of 


the accuſed, who-was' now in the office of Prætor; ant the courts, 


when actually called, were repeatedly diſperſed by the armed party 
of gladiators, with which Publius Clodius himſelf infeſted” every 
public place. It was vain to oppoſe him Wenn e to 
employ a ſimilar force, and Milo aecordingly had recourſe to this 


method. He purchaſed a troop of gladiators, and of - Beſtiarii, or 


baiters of vrild beaſts, the remainder of thoſe who had been employed 
by the Ediles Pomponius and Coſconius, and who were now in the 
market for ſale. He ordered the bargain to be ſecretly ſtruck, con- 


cealing the name of the buyer, leſt the a . the 


deſign, ſhould interpoſe to prevent him. 
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80 provided, Milo ventured to encounter with-Clodius. - Their © H, A P 
parties frequently engaged in the ſtreets, and the populace, fond of w——— 
ſuch ſhews, enjoyed the. ſpectacle which was preſented mn 


every corner of the city 
While the diſorders which thus aroſe from the Apo teſto to 
Ciceros reſtoration were daily augmenting, he himſelf fell from the 
height of his hopes to his former pitch of dejection and ſorrow. 
The attempt which had been made in his favour might have ſuc- 
ceeded, if Pompey had been fully prepared to coneur in it. But all 
the meaſures of the Triumvirate being concerted at the quarters of 
Cæſar, Pompey was obliged, after declaring his on inclinations on 
the ſubject, to conſult his aſſociate, and found him by no means in- 
clined to reſtore a citizen who was likely to be of ſo much conſe- 
quence, and who was to owe the fayour of his reſtoration-to any other 
than himſelf. The Tribune Sextius, before the hte diſſolution, had 


made a journey into Gaul, to obtain the conſent of Cæſar to this 


meaſure, but could not prevail; and it is probable that this artful po- 
litician was unwilling. to reſtore an exile who was likely to aſcribe 
the principal merit of that ſervice to Pompey, and, hy his on in- 
clinations in favour the Senate, to become an acceſſion, to. a party 
which Cæſar wiſhed to degrade and to weaken. by every means in 
his power. It was to ſtrengthen himfelf againſt the Senate that Cæſar 
made his coalitien with Pompey and Craſſus; and from animoſity to 
this body, he wiſhed to cruſh every perſon of conſequence, to theis.. 
party, and to favour the r who; 
ventured to act in open defiance of their government. 54 #2 Hiro 

men, 
into the hands of Cæſar, was flattered with the appearance of. 


dee which. dere eee eee, 
| Cicero ad Att. lib, iy, ep. 2. Hades 17 
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* ist in evdiy' Mesure une Wempe Gm int üüloe Ubud con- 


M ſented tb the repeated augmentations of the army in Gaul, and ap- 
proved odere eee in which their leader on, Fates to en. 
ploy the. 

ue en ene eee ee e ee 
more additionat legions were by his orders levied in Italy; and, un- 
der pretence of an approaching war with the Belgz, a nation conſiſting 
of many cantons in the northern extremities of Gaul, this reinforce- 
ment vas made to paſs the Alps to the northward in the ſpring. As' 
ſoon as the forage was up, he himſelf followed in perſon; took the 
field, and, in the uſual ſpirit of kis conduct, endeavoured; by the 
dh bis e be V ve e preveitt” the defßzus of 

His force now conſiſted of eight Roman legions, bene im 
bodies of horſe and foot from different cantons in Gaul, archers from 
Crete and Numidia, and ſingers from the Balearian iflands; fo that 
it is likely cke whole may have amounted to about fixty thoufünd 
men. The greater part of bis army had winteted oft the Scale 

and the Douſe, as protectors, not as maſters, of the'coutitry; being 

received only iti the character of allies; Cæſar having now taken 
numbers of their people into His army as auxiliaries or as Hoſkages, 
and having ſpent twelve days in preparing for his march, took his 
route to the northward, under pretence of carrying the war into the 
enemy's country; or of preventing them from gaining, to tei ſup- 
. ͤ ˙—˙—ĩö Rigid, any UE the nach tt the ſouth- 
ern parts of Gaul. 


His" way lay throuph the high, l, though level, countries, now. 


termed Burguntly and Champaytie, in Which the Soane, the Moſelle, 


the Meuſe, and the Seine, with fo many other conſiderable rivers 


Antentiy named the Ar. 2 The Dabis. 
ps | 
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that run in different directions, haue their ſource, Afber a march of ©, r. 
ſifteen days, be arrived in the Canton af the Remi, where e 
found a people, though of the Belgic extraction, diſpaſed to receive. | 
bim as a friend, and ts place themſelves; under his prateRion./. 
relating to the deſigns of the Belgic nations, and an account of the 
forces which they had already aſſemhled. From the track of country” 
that is watered by the rivers, which are now called the Oiſe, the Scheld,. 
and the Meuſe, he underſtood that no leſs than three hundred and 
fifty thouſand men could be muſtered, and were actually aſſembled, 

or preparing to aſſemble, againſt him. To prevent the junction of 

this formidable; power, or to diſtract part of its force, be detached* . 

his Gauliſh auxiliaries to make a diverſion on the Oiſe, while he 

himſelf advanced to the Aiſne ®, paſſed this - river, and fortified a 

ſtation on its northern bank. he left 

fix eohorts properly intrenched' before it, to ſecure: his communi- 

cation with the country behind him. 

While he remained in CS ie tO DAE ab 

army, attacked Bibrax, a place of ſtrength about eight miles in his 

front; and having ſpent many hours in endeavouring to reduce it, 

were about to renew their aſſault on the following day. But Cæſar 

having in the night thrown into the gartiſon a conſiderable rein- 
forcement of archers and ſlingers, the- appearanee of tas additional bs 
ſtrength on the battlements induced the enemy to deſiſt. 

They nevertheleſs continued to advance; laid waſte the country, 
and came within two miles of his camp. They had a front, as ap- 
peared from their fires, extending about eight miles. 

Cæſar, conſidering the numbers and reputation of this enemy, 
mought proper to proceed with caution. He obſerved them for 


10 Now the diſtriqt of Rheims. ” Jaſura and Axona. 


ſome 
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ae * fone days from his entrenchinents, and made ſeveral trials of theit 
— kn partial encounters before he ventured to offer them battle. 


Büͤt being encouraged by the event of theſe trials, he choſe a piece 
of ſloping ground that lay before his camp, and was fit to receive 
his army. As the enemies front was likely to extend farther than 
his, he threw up intrenchments on the right and left to cover his 
flanks; and with this ſecurity, to prevent his being ſurrounded, drew 
forth his army. The Belgæ too were formed on their part; but the 
ground between the two armies being marſniy, neither thought proper 
to paſs. that impediment in preſence of the other; and after a few ſxir- 

miſhes of the horſe and irregular troops, the Romans re- entered their 
camp. The enemy, upon this event, diſappointed in their expecta- 
tions of a battle, took their way to the fords of the Aiſne*", in 

order to paſs the river, and get poſſeſſion of the bridge in the rear of 
the Romans. Cæſar hail intelligence of this movement from the 
officer who was ſtationed to guard that poſt; and marching inſtaniiy 
with all the cavalry, archers, and ſlingers of the army, he arrived in 
time to overtake them, While yet deen in the fun, Le Nen 
them to retire. 

The Belgæ, having made theſe fuccelive attemnts. wich mack im- 
petuoſity, but without proper foreſight, ſoon appeared to be ill qua- 
lified to maintain a permanent war with ſuch an enemy. They 
were diſheartened by their diſappointments, and alarmed by, the ru- 
mour of a diverſion which Czar had cauſed to be made i in a part 
of their own country. They had exhauſted their proviſions, and 
found themſelves under a neceſſity to break up their camp. It was 
therefore reſolved in their general council, that their forces, for the 
preſent, ſhould ſeparate ; and if any of their cantons ſhould be af- 
terwards attacked by Cæſar, that the whole ſhould aſſemble agaio | 
for their common defence. | 
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With this reſolution they decamped in the night, but with ſo S. 
ack .a&end:diforder that C fulpeced a feint, or an intention way 


to draw him into a ſnare. He therefore remained in his lines kill 


the morning, when it appeared that they were actually gone, and 
were ſeen at a diſtance on the plain moving in the greateſt diſorder, 


and as in a total rout, ſtriving who ſhould ſooneſt get beyond the 


reach of their enemies. He purſued them with his cavalry ſo long 
as it was day, and, though with great bravery reſiſted in his attacks 


on their rear, made conſiderable havock. At the approach of night 


he diſcontinued the purſuit, and withdrew: again to the camp he left 
in the morning. On the following day he moved with his whole 


army, and, that the enemy might not have time to re-afſemble their 


forces, determined to penetrate into the heart of their country. In 
the beginning of his march he followed the courſe of the Aiſne, and 
in his way reduced the Sueſſones and Bellovaci, two cantons that 
lay on the right and the left, near the confluence of this river with 


the Oyſe. From thence, being himſelf to march to'the northward, 


to viſit the banks of the Sambre—and the Meuſe, he detached the 
young Craffus, with a conſiderable force, towards the ſea coaſts, to 
occupy thoſe cantons which now form the provinces of Normandy 
and Bretanny. | 

Part of the country through . which the Meuſe and the Sambre 
paſſed, now forming the dutchy of, Hainault, was then occupied by 


the Neryii, one of the fierceſt of the Belgic nations, who, having 


heard with indignation of the ſurrender of the Bellovaci and Sueſ- 
ſones, their neighbours, prepared for reſiſtance, ſent, ſuch of their 
people as, by. their ſex or age, were unfit to carry arms into a place 
of ſecurity, aſſembled all their warriors, and ſummoned their allies 
to a place of general refort. They took poſt on the Sambre, where 
the heights on both ſides of the river being covered with woods, en- 


abled them to conceal their numbers and their eee. They 


You. II. . 1 had 
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5 0.0 * fad intelligence that Czſar, except in preſence of an enemy, uſually 
moved his legions with intervals between them, which were occupied 
by their baggage ; and they made a diſpoſition to ſurpriſe him on 
the march, and under this diſadvantage. For this purpoſe they choſe 
their ground on the Sambre, and agreed that the van of the Roman 
army ſhould be ſuffered to paſs unmoleſted, but that the appearance 
of the firft column of baggage ſhould be the ſignal for a general at- 
"tack to be made at once from all the different ſtations ĩ in which their 
ies were poſted. | I teeth 
| Gele, in the 1 mean 7 about three days after aq > 
£ from Samarobriva, now ſuppoſed to be Amiens, being appriſed that 
be was come within ten miles of the river, on the banks of which 
the enemy was poſted, altered the form of his march, placed fix 
legions, clear of incumbrance, in the van of his army, next to theſe 
| the whole of his baggage, and in the rear the two legions that were laſt 
levied in Italy. When he entered the open grounds on the Sambre, 
f a few parties of horſe appeared, but were ſoon driven into the woods 
by his cavalry. The legions that came firſt to their ground began, 
as uſual, to intrench, and received no diſturbance till the column of 
baggage came in ſight. At this ſignal multitudes of the enemy pre- 
fented themſelves, on every ſide, drove i in the cavalry that were poſted 
| to cover the working parties, and in many places were cloſe in with 
the main hody of the army before the infantry had time to uncover 
| their ſhields, or to put on their helmets. The Roman ſoldier, ne- 
vertheleſs, ran to his colours, and, without waiting for the orders of 
his general, from whoſe abilities, on this occaſion, he could derive 
no advantage, endeayoured to Je: his companions in the order to 

which they were accuſtomed. 

The event of this tumultuary | action was various in different 
places. The Nervii, in one part of the action, forced tlie imperfect 
works of the Roman eampʒ but in aner part of SR 


* 
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forced from their ground, and driven in great numhers into the river. S N. 
Some of the Roman legions were broken, loſt the greater part of 2. 
their officers, and when, Czar arrived to rally, them, were huddled 
together in confuſion. . He was reduced to act the part of a mere 
legionary, ſoldier, and, with a ſhield which he took from one of. his 
men, joined in the battle, and in this manner, by his preſence and 
by his example, kept, the enemy at bay, until he was relieved by the 
arrival gk two. legions of the rear-guard, and of two others, that 
were ſent by Labienus to ſupport him, vin ; 

This ſeaſonable relief, where the Romans were moſt diſtreſſed 
changed. the fortune of the day; and the confuſion, which in the | 
beginning of the action had been turned to ſo good account. by the 
Nervii, now became fatal to themſelves. The greater. part of them 
fell in heaps on the ground where they firſt began the attack. The 
few who attempted to fly were met at every opening of the woods 
by parties of the enemy, by whom they were foreed. i into the thickets 
or put to the ſword; and as they fell in the end with little Teliſt- 
ance, many became a prey to the followers of the legions, who put 
themſelves in arms and bore a part in the maſſacre, Of four hun- 
dred chiefs only, three eſcaped ; and of an army of ſixty thouſand 
men, no more than five hundred left the field of battle, The piteous 
remains of this nation, conſiſting of ſuperannuated men, of women, 
and of children, ſent, from the marſhes in which they had been con- 
cealed, a meſſage to implore the viftor's mercy ; but it 1 not 32 
pear in what manner he diſpoſed of them. 18 

Another enemy yet remained in the field. The Attuatici, deſcendants 
of the Cimbri and Teutones, the late terrors of Gaul, of Spain, and of 
Italy, being ſettled below the confluence of the Sambre and the Meuſe, 
had been on their march to join the Nervii, when they heard of this 
unfortunate action; and then withdrew to their own country. Being 


purſued by e * ſhut themſelyes up in their principal 2 2 
Dd 2 Here 
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BOOK Here they made a voluntary fubriſlion; and being commanded 
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3 to lay down their arms, threw ſuch a quantity of weapons from the 


battlements, as almoſt filled up the ditch to the height of the ramparts. 
But Cæſar, havitig delayed taking poſſeſſion of the place till the fol- 
lowing day, the beſieged, whether they only meant to deceive him, 
or repented of their furrender, took arms again in the night, and in 
a ally endeavoured to ſurpriſe the Roman army. But four thoufand 
of them being killed in this deſperate attempt, and the remainder 
being forced into the town, were, in conſequence of - their former 
breach of faith, e "tb" da "of AN than: pare bd for 
ſlaves. 

Thus Cæſar having, in the ſecond year of his command, pene- 
trated to the Meuſe and the Scheld, and being maſter of the eaſtern 


frontier of Gaul as far as the Rhine, and even from beyond that 


river having received ſome offers of ſubmiſſion ; being maſter too of 
ſeveral Cantons in Normandy and Bretanny, which had ſubmitted to 
the young Craſſus, placed his army for the winter in the midſt of 
theſe conqueſts, and himſelf, as at the end of the fortner campaign, 
ſet out for Italy and the neighbourhood of Rome. 
Here the principal point which he left in conteft between the 
parties, relating to the reſtoration of Cicero, had been for ſome time 
determined. Clodius had found a proper antagoniſt in Milo, and, 
as often as he himſelf, or'any of his party, appeared in the aſſemblies 
of the People, or in the ſtreets; was muy Where attacked with his 
own Weapons. 

Every one agreed, that if the laws could not give protection to the 
citizens who were moſt willing to be governed By them, they ſhould 


not by their formalities ſcreen the Uiſordetly and note in the 
practice of every ſpecies of crime. 


Clodius had now for ſome faiths lain under an impeachment from 
Mito, and had declared hituſelf candidate for the office of did, 
endeavouring 
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endeavouring by violence, and by the artifices of his drother, to put Arn 
off the trial till after the elections, when, if he ſhould be veſted 


vith any public character, he might be able to ſereen himſelf under 
the privilege of his office His own credit; however, and the fear 
which citizens entertained of his armed banditti, who were now in a 
great meaſure reſtrained by Milo, had abated ſo much, that the party 
. wrt de Aa 
ſtoration of their exiled member. tt f 

Aeon Sand Weep 
about the beginning of June a decree was paſſed in the fulleſt 
terms for the reſtoration of Cicero. The Conſul was charged with 
the farther conduct of this meaſure as of the utmoſt conſequence to 
the commonwealth. This officer accordingly iſſued a proclamation, 
in terms employed only on the greateſt occaſions, requiring all who 
had the ſafety of the republic at heart to ſupport him in the exe- 
cution of this decree. There was, in conſequence of this procla - 
mation,. a great concourſe of citizens from all parts of Italy. The 
enemies of the meaſure ſhrunk and withdrew their oppoſition. The 
at paſſed in the aſſembly of the People on the fourth of Auguſt. 
Cicero had been ſo confident of this event, that he on the ſame day 
ſailed from Dyrrachium, and on the following arrived at Brun- 
diſium. On the eighth day, being ſtill at this place, he had inti- 
mation of the act being paſſed, ſet out for Rome, and continued 
his journey through multitudes of people, who were aſſembled on 
re r eee a 
the fourth of September. 8 

Next day he addreſſed ho Gone a SR e 1s ain ex / 
tant, compoſed of laviſh panegyric or vehement invective, correſpond- 
ing to the demerit or merit of parties in his late diſgrace and reſtora- 
tion. The multitudes that were aſſembled on this occaſion, their 
impatience to ſee him, their acelamations and wonderful unanimity, 

5 raiſed 
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CH AP, Eile him once. wore; to his/ former, ch of Wach, depend $ 
Moi repay all the ſervices; he had rendered to the public, and to compen- 


fate all the ſorrows of his late diſgrace. The whole matter was, to 
perſons of reflection, an evidence of that weakneſs, with which this 
ingenious man ſuffered himſelf to be affected eee 
Funn with which multitudes run into different extremes. 

During theſe tranſactions Cæſar Was at ee ee 
northern extremities of Gaul, engaged with fierce and numerous 
enemies, and involved in difficulties, concerning which there were 
various reports, and of which the iſſue, with reſpect to himſelf and 
his army, was ſuppoſed to be uncertain, In theſe circumſtances, 
however willing Pompey may have been to perſevere in the meaſures 
concerted with Cæſar, it is probable that he found himſelf unable to 
reſiſt the force of the Senate, which was now exerted to obtain the 
reſtoration of a n who nee e enn w-. 
meaſures. 15 Dun 4 636: 1 

It is-poſſible likewiſe, PO theſe W On 
have taken upon him to act independently of Cæſar, though he after- 
wards, in trying to gain Cicero to the party of the triumvirate, af- 


| fected to give Ceſar equal merit with himſelf in procuring lis recal, 


and he-appealed to Quintus, the brother of Marcus Cicero, for the 
truth of this aſſertion . Cicero himſelf, however, was not diſ- 
poſed to give Cæſar any credit upon this account ; and, though both 
Cæſar and Craſſus, after the matter was decided, affected to concur 
in it, yet he does not ſeem to have believed them ſincere He 
imputes to Cæſar an active part in the injury he had te but 
eee that was done to him 


. Pompey, not the leſs jealous of Cæſar for their pretended wil, 
ny ſenſible of the Nah en re a Lemos u rage of 


#* Cicero ad Familiar, 15.1 i. ep. 9. 22 F alt n 
1 ſo 
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{6 kong a dufution at the gates of Rome, now withed to propoſe © N, f. 
for Himſelf ſome appointment of equal importance. The moment /... 
cordiality” in the Senate on their recovering a favourite member, 
and the firſt emotions of gratitude in the breaſt of Cicero, whom 
he had” obliged; appeared to form à comjunctute favourable for 
ſuch a- propoſition; and he laid, with his uſual addreſs and ap- 
3s In pee bi el enn INe "We: 


2 
The eee 0 0 Bad lately miſcarried, and x 
great ſcarcity and dearth had followed. The populace being riotous 
ee in the theatre attacked with menaces and 
- violence numbers of the wealthy citizens who were preſent, and 
even inſulted the Senate itſelf in the Capitol. A report induſtriouſſy 
raiſed by the enemies of Cicero was propagated, to make it be believed 
that the: diſtreſs aroſe from his engroſſing for ſome time the attention 
of the State; and it was reprefented, in oppoſition to this clamour, . 
that the late corn act of Clodius, and the miſconduct of one of! his 
relations, intruſted by him with the care of the public granaries, was 
the cauſe of this diſtreſs. It was inſinuated by the adherents. of 
Pompey, that no: man was fit to relieve the People beſides himſelf; 
that the buſineſs ſhould be committed to him alone; and Cicero was 
called upon, as he entered the Senate, to make a motion to this pur- 
poſe, as bound to procure ſome relief to the nk. in reunn to 
cheir late cordiality in his cauſe. 
Ces eee e e e Pe 
in his favour; and, however little reaſon he had to rely on his friend- 
ſhip, it was convenient to appear on good terms with him. He 
ſuffered himſelf, therefore, to be carried hy the ſtream that ſeemed 
to run in favour of this faſhionable leader. As if the neceſſity of 
the caſe had ſuggeſted. the meaſure, he moved the Senate that a- 
commiſſion, with proconſular power over all the provinces, ſhould be 
2 eta 3 a enen. granted 
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B * K granted to Pompey to ſuperintend the ſupplies of n e cha) city. 
w——— "The Senate, either of themſelves diſpoſed to grant this requeſt, or 
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won by the eloquence of their newly recovered member, inſtructed 
the Conſuls to frame a reſolution to this Oy grain ey; INS 
aſſembly of che People for their aſſen. — 


Here C. Meſſius, one of the Tribunes, IO: to e OY 
commiſſion, and to comprehend the ſuperintendency of the revenue, 


with an allotment of fleets and armies ſuited to the extent of this un- 


precedented truſt. Pompey, obſerving that this additional clauſe was 
ill received, denied his having any ſhare-in propoſing it, and affected 
to prefer the appointment intended for him in terms of the a& which 
had been propoſed to be drawn up by the Conſuls. His partizans, 
however, ſtill pleaded for the extenſion of the commiſſion as pro- 
poſed by Meſſius, but in vain. The extravagance of the 'propofil 
gave a general alarm, not only to the Senate, but even to the party 
of Cæſar, who wiſhed to employ Pompey againft the Senate; but 
not to arm him with a military force, or to give him in reality "that 
ſovereignty of which he ſo much affected the appearances,” 
The extraordinary commiſſion, now actually granted to Pompey, 
although it was exorbitant in reſpect to the influence it gave him over 
all the producers, venders, buyers, and conſumers of corn through- 
out the whole empire ; yet, as it did not beſtow the command of an 
army, fell ſhort of the conſequences which Cæſar principally dreaded 
in his rival ; and though probably the cauſe of ſome — did not 
produce any immediate breach between them. 

Pompey, being intitled by this commiſſion to appoint fifteen lieu- 
tenants, put Cicero at the head of the liſt; and this place was ac- 
<epted of by him, on this expreſs condition, that it ſhould not prevent 
His ſtanding for the —_ of Cenſor, in caſe an election took place on 
the in year He was now in the way of — * 


— Cicero Orat. in Senat. poſt Redit. c. 13. ad Att. a 
conſideration 
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have forfeited, having even demoliſhed his houſe, and conſecrated 
the ground to pious uſes. This laſt circumſtance had placed a bar in his. 
way, which could” not be RS WI NAS ia decree OW 
Pau 5 : 

une mac ba the laſt r in this 
cauſe. | A violent invective having been pronounced by Clodius 
againſt his antagoniſt, Cicero replied in that oration, which is ſtill 
extant among his works on the ſubject of his houſe *®. The queſtion 
was, Whether the ground on which Cicero's houſe had formerly ſtood, 
being formally conſecrated, could be again reſtored to a profane or 
common uſe? The Pontiffs appear to have been unwilling to give 
any explicit deciſion, They gave a conditional judgment, declaring, 
that the conſecration of Cicero's ground was void, unleſs it ſhould 
be found that this act had been properly authoriſed by the People. 
Both parties interpreted this judgment in their own favour; and the 
Senate was to determine, whether, in the act Toy meg ry: the | 
conſent of the People had been properly obtained. 

The Senate being met on the firſt of October, and all the parties 
who were members of it being preſent, Lucullus, in the name of the 
Pontiffs, his colleagues, reported, That they had been unanimous 
in their judgment to revoke the act of conſecration, unleſs it ſhould 
be found, that the magiſtrate, who had performed that ceremony, 
had been properly authoriſed by the People; but that this was a 
queſtion of law now before the Senate. A debate enſued, in which 
Lentulus Marcellinus, Conſul-ele& for the following year, gave his 
opinion againſt the legality of the conſecration : he was followed by 
nenn LO Res 


e Hd Datiwfan. | TOO RG 
Vol. II. | Ee | Clodius, 


conſideration and his dignity, but was likely to meet with more dif- © Hf A r. 
ficulty in reſpect to his property, which Clodius had taken care to — 
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Clodius, to put off the queſtion, ſocks for three hours, and would 
have prevented the Senate's coming to any reſolution, if the members, 


becoming impatient, had not ſilenced him by their interruptions and 


clamours. A reſolution being moved for in the terms that had been 
propoſed by Marcellinus : the Tribune Serranus, Who had for- 
merly ſuſpended the decree for the recal of Cicero, now again inter- 
poſed with his negative. The Senate, nevertheleſs, proceeded to 
engroſs the decree, in which it was reſolved, that the ground on 
which: Ciceros houſe had formerly fiood, ſhould: be again. reſtored 
to him in property; that no magiſtrate ſhould. preſume to, conteſt 
the authority of the Senate in this matter; and if any interruption 
were given in the execution of this decree, that the Tribune, who 
now interpoſed. with his negative, ſhould be accountable for the 
conſequences. Serranus was alarmed. His relation, Cornicinus, 
to give him the appearance of greater importance, and an opportunity 
to recede with dignity, laid himſelf on the ground at his feet, and 
wu him, by his intreaties, to lay, that he would not inſiſt for 

the prefent on the negative he had given,; but he begged the delay 
of a night to conſider of the matter. The Senate, recollecting the 
uſe Which he formerly made of ſuch a delay on the firſt of January, 
Was diſpoſed to refuſe it, when, upon the interpolation: of Cicero 
himſelf, it was granted; and he having thought proper to withdraw 


his negative intirely, the act accordingly paſſed on the pp of Oc- 


tober. Cicero was allowed two millions Roman, money to rebuild 
his houſe, in town; five hundred thouſand to rebuild his villa at 
Tuſculum, and two hundred and fifty thouſand to rebuild that at 
Formiæ. The firſt fum he ſeems to have conſidered as adequate to 


his loſs, but complains of the other two. He proceeded, without 


delay, to take poſſeſſion of, his ground, nd to employ workmen in 


About 16,1451. 16s, 8g. * About 2,018 1. 4s. 6d. 
About 4,0361..G8, | Ad Anicum, lib. iv. epiſt. 2. 
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adjoining, ſet it on fire, and kept a guard of his ESO 
ſtreets till it was burnt to the ground, - 

By this"aRt of viclencs;/ Clodius' bad rendered his cane in tt 
criminal proſecution which ſtill hung over him, in a great meaſure 
deſperate. His ſafety required the actual deſtruction of his enemies, 
and he had no fcruple to reſtrain him from the moſt violent extremes. 
He accordingly attacked Cicero as he paſſed in the ſtreets on the 
eleventh of November, attended by a company of his friends; forced 
them into a walled court, where they with difficulty defended them 
ſelves. Clodius, in this attack, had frequently expoſed his own per- 
ſon, and might have been killed; but Cicero was now become too 
cautious for ſo bold a meaſure. - © I have put my affairs, he writes 
to Atticus, under a gentle regimen ; and, in all the cures I am to 

apply emen 
“ knife,” 

Clodius, upon this occaſion, being diſappointed of his deſign upon 
_ Cicero's life, came into the ſtreets on the following day, which was 

the twelfth of November, with a number of ſlaves provided with 
lighted torches, and eſcorted by a party armed in form with ſhields 
and ſwords. They made directly for a houſe. belonging to Milo, 
with intention to ſet it on fire; took poſſeſſion of that of P. Sylla, in 
its neighbourhood, as a fortreſs in which to defend themſelves, and 
to keep off all aſſiſtance, an the houſe they were to fet on fire ſhould 
be burnt to the ground. 

While they were about to execute this purpoſe, a number of Milos 
ſervants, led by one Flaccus, ſallied forth againſt the incendiaries, 
killed ſeveral of the moſt forward, put the reſt to flight, and would 
not have ſpared Clodius himſelf, if he had not availed himſelf of the 

Ee 2 | retreat, 
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rebullding his houſe: He had made ſome progreſs, when Clodius, CHAP. 
vn the the third of November, came with an armed force, diſperſed 3 
the workmen, and attacked the houſe of Quintus Ciceto that wgs | 
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b Shes retrear; which, A on this deſign, be had prepared for his 


1 party: . 
| Ge eee ee eee en een e 
in order to exculpate himſelf; but Clodius ſtill remained ſhut up in 
his own houſe. It appears ſcarcely credible, that a ſtate could ſub- 


{ft under ſuch extreme diſorders; yet the author of them had been 
long under proſecution for crimes of the ſame nature; and it was 


ſtill a queſtion, whether the charge againſt him ſhould be heard, or 
whether he ſhould not be allowed to take refuge in one of the offices. 
of State, to which he was ſure of being named by the People, pro- 


vided the elections were allowed to precede his trial. 


M.,arcellinus, the intended Conſul of next year, moved the Senate 


to haſten the proſecution, and to join the late diſorders committed by 
the criminal'to the former articles of the charge which lay againſt 
him. But Metellus Nepos, one of the preſent Conſuls, and the re- 


lation of Clodius, having formerly found means to put off the trial, 


was now determined to prevent it altogether; by haſtening the elec- 
tion of Ediles, in which Clodius was candidate. He endeavoured 


to prevent any immediate determination of the Senate by prolonging: 


the debate. But the majority of the members were greatly exaſpe- 


rated, and reſolved, tht tlie trial of Clodius for theſe repeated acts of 


violence and outrage ſhould precede the elections. The Conſul Me- 


tellus, notwithſtanding, was determined to give him a chance to have 
refuge from this proſecution in the public office to which he aſpired,, 


and would have brought on the elections on the nineteenth. of No- 


vember, if he had not been prevented by Milo, who, in the middle 
of the preceding night, had, with an armed force, occupied the place 
of aſſembly, and was prepared to obſerve the heavens, and to announce 
fome of the celeſtial preſages of unfavourable- events, in caſe other 


methods to ſuſpend the ddecion ſhould not have prevailed. 
he N Miaeetellus, 
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| Metellus, and the two brothers, Appius the Prætor, and Publius 8 $a 
Clodius, being appriſed of this intention, and of the power with Wynn 
which it was ſupported, did not make their appearance in the field, 
and Milo kept his ſtation till noon, when he withdrew with the 
general applauſe of the Senate, and of the more orderly citizens. 

The meeting, or aſſembly of the People, being adjourned to next 
day, Metellus, in order to lull the vigilance of Milo, aſſured him, 

chat there was no occaſion to occupy poſts in the dead of the night ;, | 
that he meant to do nothing before it was day; that if any one 
meant to ſuſpend the election, he ſhould, in the morning, be found. 
in the market- place, and there ſubmit to- the forms which any one 
was legally intitled to plead againſt his proceeding. Milo, aecord- 
ingly, at break of day, repaired to the market-place, where he ex- 
pected to be joined by the Conſul; but ſoon: afterwards was. told, 
that Metellus had deceived: him, was haſtening to the field of Mars, 
where the elections were commonly held,  and-would.inftantly be- 
gin to call the: votes, when it would be too late to interpoſe even 
under the pretence of religion. Upon this information, he imme 

diately purſued! and overtook him before the election began; and, 
by declaring his intention to obſerve. the heavens, once more ka- 
ſtrated the deſigns of the faction. 

On the twenty-firſt, the People could not aſſemble by reaſon of the 
public market; and their meeting being called for the twenty-third,. 
Milo again took poſſeſſion of the field with: an armed force; and 
Cicero, who concludes a letter to Atticus with deſcribing this ſtate- 
of affairs, made no doubt of Milo's ſucceſs **. What paſſed on this: 
day is uncertain ; but it is known, that Clodius at laſt prevailed ; that, 

being elected Edile, he was, by the privilege of his office, ſcreened 
from the proſecution that was intended againſt Him; and being him-- 


* Cicero ad Att. lib, iv. epiſt. 3. 
| ſelfc 
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ſelf ſafe, did not fail, upon the expiration of Milo's Tribunate; to 
retort the charge upon his proſecutor ; and accordingly brought him 
to trial on the ſecond of un for acts of violence and breach 
of the peace. 


Pemgey, e wall wp: Gieden; copment in] dhe u d * 
they ſucceeded in having him acquitted, while they incurred a torrent 


of reproach and invective on the part of the proſecutor. The market- 
place was crowded with the partizans and retainers of Clodius: he 


had inſtructed them to reply to his interrogations, and to direct all 
their abuſe on Pompey. Who ſtarves the People for want of corn? 


„ Pompey. Who wants to be ſent to Alexandria? Pompey.” This 
farce greatly diſturbed the concerted dignity of this politician, His 
principal object was conſideration, and he could not endure con- 
tempt. He was on bad terms with the Senate; and they liſtened to 
the invective of his perſonal enemies with apparent ſatisfaction. He 
complained to Cicero that the People were alienated from him; that 


the Nobility were his enemies; that the Senate was adverſe, and 


the youth in general ill diſpoſed to him. He had indeed ſubmitted 
to become the agent of Cæſar at Rome; and, with the friends of the 
republic, incurred the odium of their joint meaſures, while the other 
was riſing every day in military reputation, and was forming an army 
almoſt at the gates of Rome, with which he held every party in the 
republic in awe, Pompey, on this occaſion, really did, or affected 


to believe, that a deſign was formed againſt his own life; he aſ- 


ſembled a numerous party of his retainers from the country, and ab- 
ſented himſelf, during ſome time, from the Senate and from the 


aſſemblies of the People. 


N Cicer, ad Quint. frat, lib. il. epiſt. 3. 
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CHAP. vn. 


Return of Cato from Cyprus.— His Repulſe at the Election of Pres + 
tors.—— Arrival of Ptolomy Auletes at Rome.-——lifit of Pompey 
and Craſſus to Cafar's Quarters at Lucra. Renewal of their 
Aſſociation. —— Military Operations in Czfar's Province. Violent 
Election of Craſſus and Pompey.Provincets. 0) Craſſus in 
„ men W e 


HE particulars we ha ve related in the a ions led CHAP: 
us on to the middle of February, in the Conſulate of Lentulus Coo 

Marcellinus and L. Marcius Philippus. The firſt was attached to the 
forms of the republic, and was a ſtrenuous partizan of the Senate, 

His election was probably a continuation of the victory which this 

party had obtained in the reſtoration of Cicero. Philippus was now 

nearly related to Cæſar, having married his niece, the widow of 

Octavius; and pofhbly owed his preferment in part to that con- 

nection. He was, by this alliance, become the ſtep-father of young 

Octavius, now a boy of ten years of age, brought up by his mother 

in the houſe of her ſecond} huſband. This appears to have been a 

man of great moderation, no way qualified to be a party in the de- 

ee een eee ene 

nected. | 

Some time before theſe Conſuls entered on office, in the- ak of 

the preceding year, Marcus Cato arrived from having executed his 

commiſſion to Byzantium and Cyprus. The buſineſs upon which he 

had been ſent to the firſt of theſe places, was to reſtore ſome exiles: 

who had been driven from their country in the violence of, faction. 

7 + . | 
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n At the ſecond he was to ſeize the treaſure and the other effects of 
h——— Ptolomy, and to reduce his kingdom to the form of a Roman pro- 


to Cyprus, he had intelligence, that this prince, unable to bear the 
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vince, This meaſure, by all accounts, was unjuſt, and the office 
highly diſagreeable to Cato; but he was determined to perform it 
xvith the punctuality and reſpect due to all the orders of the State. 
While he himſelf went to Byzantium, he ſent forward Canidius to 
Cyprus, to intimate the commands of the Roman People, and to ex- 
hort the king to ſubmiſſion. Upon his return to Rhodes, in his way 


ruin of his fortunes, had, in deſpair, killed himſelf. His treaſure 
was ſeized, and bis effects ſold : the whole yielded to the treaſury 
about ſeven thouſand talents: of ſilver. Upon the approach of Cato 
to Rome, the magiſtrates, the Senate, and multitades of the People 
went forth to receive him. The Senate thought proper in this 
manner to diſtinguiſh their ſriends, and to favour them with ſome 
marks of conſideration, in order to balance, if poſſible, the public ho- 
nours that were frequently laviſhed on their enemies. For 'the ſame 
purpoſe likewiſe they reſolved to inſert the name of Cato among the 
Prætors of this year; but this honour he himſelf rejected as unpre- 
cedented and illegal. The year following, however, when he ſtood 
candidate for this office in the ordinary form, he was rejected; and 
Vatinius, the well-known tool of Cæſar, who had been employed by 
bim in all meaſures that were too mean for himſelf to dend h 
was choſen *. 


Cæſar, as has been obſerved on ion wc had a ſerious 
antipathy to Cato, conſidered him as a determined and reſolute op- 
ponent ; and accordingly employed all his influence to exclude him 
from the offices of State, and probably had a particular pleaſure in 
procuring him a repulſe, by the preference of ſo mean an antagoniſt 


* Plutarch. in Vit. Catonis, & Cicero in Vatinium, 
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as. Vatiniusy whos had the preſent majotity of votes againſt him. © HA P. 

But; in mentioning this event, Valerzus Maximus Is pleaſed to re- 

verſe the form of expreſſion, uſual in ſpeakitig of diſappolnted candi- 

„ dates, laying, © eee not the 

« honout of 'Gato's name 1 * 
r rere 

tories of all tlie effects fold at Cyprus ʒ but his bocks being loſt, or barnt 

in a veſſel that took fire on the voyape, Clodius frequently threatened 

him with a proſecution to account for the ſums he had received; and 

ia this he was ſeriouſly inſtigated by Calat, who; from his winter 

quarters at Lucca, watched all the proceedings at Rome. | 
From this ſtation, the Proconful of Gaul, although he could not atterid 

in perſony ſent his agents to the oity took part in every tranſaction of mo- 

ment that related to his adherents or to his enermies. It appeared to be 

his maxim, that hb man ſhould be his friend or his enemy without 

feeling the ſuitable effects. Memmitis, who had been Prætor with Do- 

mitius Abenobarbus, and who had joined his colteague in the profes 

cution that was commenced againſt Cæſar at the expiration of his Con. 

ſulate, having ſince been Prætor of Bithynia, and aecuſed of mif- 

conduct in his province, was attacked by him in a memorial which 

he drew. up to be employed in ſupport of the charge. Memmius, 

in defending himſelf, rectiminated, and ſpared no And of invective; 

and in the iſſue. of this matter had Ins fortune to eſcape from 

the reſentment of his enemy 
The power of ' Cizſtir, aided by his une ur Wipes | 

fation, was daily increaling; aud as He ſpared no pains to erum 

choſe whom he deſpdired” of gaining, ſo he declined ns Arti- 

hice to gain every one elſe. All the ſpoils of his province were diſtri- 

buted in gratuities at Rome, He knew the ſtatè of every mün's fa- 

nily," and where he could not reach the nialtery SR wie 


| ; * Val: Max, lib. vii. c. A | 
Vox. II. Ff : . _ miſtreſs, 


urd 
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a ſcene of anxiety and mortification, as he ſhould find every ſuitor 
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BOOK miſtreſs, or 10 che favourite, flave., While in his. winter; quarten 
u Lucca, many Senators reſorted from Rome to pay their, court, of 


theſe no leſs than two hundred were aid to have been preſent at one 


time; and ſo many of them in public characters, that the Lictors, 


who paraded at the entrance of his nne, 

amounted. ta one hundred and twenty. NME jw 105 
During this winter, » aveiion ede ee eee e- 

Wi Auletes to the throne of Egypt, gave riſe. to warm debates in 


 conceiving that he had ſufficient credit with many perſons at Rome, 


who had experienced his bounty, he repaired thither to ſolicit his 
own reſtoration. - In his way he had an interview with Marcus Cato 
at Cyprus, and was adviſed by him to return to Egypt, and to ac- 
cept of any terms from his own People, rather than to enter on ſuch 


for public favour engaged in at Rome. The giddineſs of the multi- 
tude, the violence of the parties of which one was ſure to oppoſe 
what the other embraced, che avarice of thoſe who might pretend 


to be his friends, and whoſe rapacity the treaſures of his kingdom 


on his voyage. But the importunity of his attendants, who wiſhed 
to have him reſtored without any conceſſions. to his ſubjects, con- 
firmed him in his former reſolution. He accordingly proceeded to 
Rome; and, to the great encouragement. of his hopes, was favour- 
ably received by Pompey, who was then poſſeſſed of the reigning 
influence in the city, and who eonſidered this as a proper opportu- 


rn civil one of which he 


was already poſſeſſed. 

| enter Hl ga or kool ad what 

oy oo king had withdrawn, imagined eee ok and 
a *Tlutarch. in G. 


put 
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put is daughter Berenice' in poſſeſſion” of the kingdom. Being GW © 
sfterwards'informed, that he had ſteered for Italy, and was likely to N cf 
engage the Romians againſt them, they ſent a deputation to counter- 
act his ſolicitations in the Roman Senate. But thefe deputies being 
intercepted,” and murdered by his order, he proceeded, without op- 
poſition, «ru eeepc at "—_ regte, wr g -g for his 
e ee erown. 

' The king of Egypt, eee ebe iQ in his! aint 
your, yet made but a ſmall progreſs in the buſineſs on which he was 
come. New difficulties aroſe in the choice of a perſon to carry the 
e ene einge cue e ee e 
effect. T3 a TEE 

Soon after this © decree” had paſſed, bas Spinther, Conſul 
of che preſent year, being deſtined at the expiration of his magiſtracy 
in th@ city to command in Cilicia and Cyprus, had inſerted the buſi- 
neſs of reſtoring the king of Egypt as a part of his own commiſſion. 
But after Lentulus was gone for his province, this part of the com- 
miſſion, probably by the influence of Pompey; who had views on 
that expedition; as the object of a military command for himſelf, was 
recalled: ' A ſtrong party of the Nobles, however, being jealous: of 
the ſtate which Pompey affected, and of his continual aim at extra- 
ordinary powers, conceived an expedient to diſappoint him on this 
occaſion, or to render the 'commiſſion'ynworthy of his acceptance. 
In viſiting” the books of the Sybils,” verſes wereſatd to be found, con- 
taining an injunction to the Romans, not indeed to withhold their 
frienditiip'from a King of Egypt ſonciting their protection, but ©1120 
* beware How they attempted to reſtore him wir a military fotee: 
The authenticity of this oracle was acknowledged, er declared by 
the Augurs; and the Tribune Cutus Cato, whO was averſe to the 
cauſe of Ptolomyt wvailed himſelf of it, to ſuſpend the effoct of a 
the reſolution which bad been already taken in favour of that prince. ; 2 

F R „ The 


40 * The Senate and People were divided in their: opinions. — 
— urged, that Pompey ſhould he appointad to reſtore, the king of Egypt 
| To. his throne ; others agreed, that he might be appointed, provided that 


. 
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he undertook the commiſſion, as Proconſul attended by two Lictors, 
and, in the terms of the oracle, without any military force. Pompey 
himſelf affected to think, that the buſineſs ſhould. have been left as 
it was in the department of Lentulus the Proconſul of Cilicia. and 
Cyprus; but his retainers, ſo long as they had any hopes of render- 
ing this a military commiſſion, or of making it a pretence for placing 
their. patron again at the head, of an m n, en ee 


he ſhould be employed in it. 
Ptolomy himſelf likewiſe wiſhed to have this buſineſs * 


upon Pompey, as the moſt likely perſpn to command the. farce, of the 
commonwealth, and to. employ it eſfectually in his favour, But 
both deſpaizing at laſt of ſuccels, Ptolomy retized to, Epheſus ;: and, 
fearing the reſentments he had: provaked in the conteſt with his own, 
people, and in the late murder of their deputies, he togk refuge in 
the temple of Diana; a retreat from which he was conducted, about 
two years afterwards, by Gabinius, and replaced: on his throne *. 
Pompey was diſguſted with his diſappointment in not being named 


; to this ſervice, and probably more hy the little reſpect that was paid 


to him by all parties while he lay under the laſh of continual in- 
vectives from Clodius, and from Caius, Cato, Having: obtained, on 


che fifth of April, a grant of ſome money towards executing his 


office of, general purveyor of corn for the People; and haying 


heard his own and Czlar's embezzlement of the public. treaſure, eſpe - 


cially in the alienation, of;the. revenues of, Campania, ſeverely. cen- 
ſured. in the Senate, he left Rome on pretence of applying the ſums 


with which he was noyv entruſted for the purchaſe of corn in Sar- 


„Dio, lib, ix. e. 12-16. Cicero ad  ® Liv, Epitom. Decad. xi. lib. 3. 
Lenzalum. Epiſt, ad Familiares, lib. i- ama. fra. lib f. . 50 l 
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dinia and Sicily. In his way he paſſed by Lucea, and, together with 49 * 


2-2» 
* 
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at the quarters. o Cæſar. 1 

Rr 
confederacy ; and it being known, that Domitius Ahenobarlus was 
to ſtand for the next election of Conſula, Czfar, conſidering how 
much a citizen fo determined in oppoſition to himſelf, inſfigated by 
Cato, and ſupported by the party of the Senate, might attempt or 
execute againſt him in his abſence, propoſed, that the oppoſition to 
this candidate ſhould not be committed to any perſon of inferior 
conſideration in their party; but that Pompey and: Craſſus ſhaultl 
themſelves: enter the liſts, 0 exclude Domitius from * 
Conſulate 

It was agreed likewiſe, nh conference, that, upon the expiration 
of the term for which they were to hold this office, Pompey ſhould 
have the province of Spain, Craſſus that of Syria, each with a great 
army: that Cæſar ſhould: be continued in his / preſent command, 
and have ſueh additions to the eſtabliſnment of his province as 
might enable him to-ſupport an army of eight» Roman legions, with 
the uſual aceompaniments of auxiliaries and ĩrregular troops. Such 
was already the ſtate of His forces, including a legion of: native 
Gauls; he having, contrary to the expreſs limitations off his: com- 


miſſion, by wick he was reſtricted to three: legions, made this en- 


ormous augmentation. This convention, like: the former; was, for 
ſome time, Kept à feeret; r eee ee e . 
uſual time of the elections 

Soon e d miles were ſettled, Etaſſis-being to remain in 
ltaly, Pompey proceeded on his voyage to Sardinia, and Cæſar re- 
paired to his l in m IE the e e 
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BOO been renewed in his abſence. Among the diſpoſitions he had made 


_ entrenchment, continually Pa Pept 


— for the winter, the young Craſſus was left to command on the coaſts 
of the Britiſſi Channel; and Galba, another of his lieutenanta, was 


poſted among the Alps to protect the traders of Italy at a principal 
paſs of theſe mountains. This officer had diſlodged the natives from 
feſt the highways, and to lay ſuch as paſſed into Italy under contri- 
butions ; and he took hoſtages: for their good behaviour for the fu- 
ture. He fixed his quarters, during the winter, at Octodurus, now 
ſuppoſed to be the village of Martinach in the Valle, ſituated at the 


Foot of the mountains over which travellers paſs in the route of the 
greater abbey of St. Bernard. Here he remained for ſome time in 


quiet poſſeſſion of his poſt ; but the natives obſerving, that the le- 
gions under his command had been greatly reduced by the ſervices 
of the preceding campaign, and by the detachments which he had 
recently made from his quarters, formed a deſign to ſurpriſe and to 
cut him off, For this purpoſe, the inhabitants of the village in which 
he was quartered, ſuddenly withdrew from him, and ſoon after ap- 


peared with multitudes of their countrymen on the neighbouring 
mountains. From thence they made a furious attack on the Roman 


became fatigued, or who had exhauſted their weapons. - 
The Romans, on the firſt proſpect of this attack, Nan 


whether they ſhould not abandon their poſt; but had reſolved to 


maintain it, and were now become ſenſible that they muſt periſh, if 
they could not, by ſome impetuous ſally, diſperſe the numbers that 
were aſſembled againſt them. For this purpoſe, they determined to 
break from their Knes, and to mix with the enemy ſword in hand; 
a manner of fighting, in which, by the ſuperiority of tha Roman 
ſhield and ſword, they always had à great advantage. They ac 
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ten thouſand of the enemy, who began the attack with thirty thou- CHAT. 
ſand, obliged. them to retire. Galba, nevertheleſs, not thinking * 


it prudent to remain in a ſituation in which he had been expoſed to 
ſo much danger, e ee eee ee e ee be bn se f d 


neighbourhood of Geneva. 
FF ͤ „„ 


at the other extremity of the province. Some nations, who had 


made their ſubmiſſion, and given hoſtages at the end of the preced- 
ing compaign, repented of this ſtep, and entered into a concert to 
who had been ſtationed among them as commiſſaries to provide for 
the ſubſiſtence of the army, and they detained them as pledges for the 
recovery of their own hoſtages. © 

The principal authors of this revolt were the inhabitants of what is 
now termed the coaſt of Britanny, between the rivers Vilaine and 
Blavet. They truſted to the ſtrength of their ſituation on ſmall 
iſlands, or peninſulas, that were joined to the continent only by ſome 
narrow beach or iſthmus, which the fea, at high water,  overflowed. 
They depended likewiſe on the ſtrength of their ſhipping, in the uſe of 
which, by the practice of navigation on that ſtormy ſea, and by their 
ſupplied the want ef canvas and hempen cordage with. hides and 


they faſtened their anchors. (1 [4054S 

Cat detent e e eee Ke 
mained in hie quarters at Lucca, ſent orders to build as many 
ſhips as poſſible upon the Lotte, and to aſſemble. mariners from the 
neighbouring cbaſts. Apprehending, at the ſame. time, à general 
defection of the province, and perhaps a deſcent from the Germans, 
that were ever ready to profit by the diſtreſs or diviſions of their 


veighboure, he ſent Labienus with a large body of horſe to the 
| 3 AY Moſelle, . 


thongs of leather, en mee with iron chains, to which 
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EDT Moſelle; at once eee BURT nſabons, and to guard the pal- 


w—— tage of the Rhine. He ſent alſo Titurius Sabinus with 4 proper force 


ficient occupation in their own WN . n 


into Normandy, where the natives were already in arms; and the 
young Crafſus-to the Garonne, to give the natives of Gaſcony ſuf- 


with the authors of this revolt. 

He himſelf made haſte to join the troops that were Ritkoned in 
Britanny, and ordered Decimus Brutus to aſſemble his fleet, and to 
make ſail without loſs of time for the bay of Vannes. After his 
arrival on the coaſt, he met with all the difficulties Which he had 
reaſon to expect from the. nature of the country, and from the diſ- 
poſitiom · and kill of its inhabitants. The enemy had retired fron 
the continent to their ſtrong holds on the promomories or head-lands, 


-i which they were petiodically farrounded by the ſea. Being at- 


' tacked at one ftation, they withdrew in their boats to another; and 
by their ſituation ſeemed to be fecure from any enemy, who was 
not in a condition to make ls attack, at once, both by ſea and by land. 
They eluded a land attack by embarking on board of their veſſels; 
and an attack from AS! ACT dr Mis, eu- u N 
eee . 

Cxſat, to detide the event of this ſingular conteſt, was obliged to 
wait the arrival of his ſhipping. As ſoon as it appeared, the natives, 
ſenſible chat their fate depended on the event of ſea- fight, embarked 
the moſt expert of their warriors, got under fai witk all thelr force, 
amounting to two hundred and twenty veſſels, and ſteered. directly 
for their enemy. While the fleets drew near to each other, the ſhores 
were crowded with ſpectatorz; and the army with "Caiar himſelf 
came forth on the heights, from which they could behold the ſcene. 

The Romans being inferior to their enemy in the uſe of their ſuila, 
as well as in the ſtrength of their veſſels, endeavoured to ſupply their 


. AD cs and unexpected contrivance. 
| They 


12 
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deferred paſſing the river till he had augmented. his force by the 
| * | junction 
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They had provided themſelves with ſeythes, faſtened to ſhafts' of a e H Ar. 


VII. 


proper length, in order to cut the enemy's rigging, and let looſe or ——— 


diſcompoſe their ſails; and having thus, in the firſt encounter, diſ- 


nnn 
them ſword in hand. 

The Gauls, CCC 
would have eſcaped with the remainder; but were ſuddenly be- 
calmed, and being, from ten in the morning till night, continually 
expoſed to the attack of the Romans, were all either taken or de- 
ſtroyed; and the nation, thus bereft of its principal ſtrength and the 
flower of its people, ſurrendered again at diſcretion. © 
| Under  pretence that they had violated the law of nations, in 


ſeizing the perſons of officers who were ſtationed among them in a 


public cn u. Moir (nada. 0007: POE 42. death, apd their people 
fold for ſlaves. - | '- 

| The inhabitants of the lower banks of the Beins, the fre tes 
having been defeated by Titurius, returned, agreeably to what was 
ſaid to be the character of Gauliſh nations, to their former ſub» 
miſſion, with the ſame levity with which they bad thrown it aſide. 


The natians inhabiting the banks of the Garonne were ſtill inclined 


10 reſiſt the approaches of Craſſus to their country. To the advantage 
of numbers, they joined a lively courage, of which the Romans them- 
ſelves had frequently felt the eſſects. Every chief was attended by 


a number of followers, whom he called his Soldurii, and who had ; 
devoted themſelves to his ſervice, While the chieftain lived, the 


Soldurii- fared in every thing alike with himſelf ; but if he periſhed 
by violence, they too mult die, and there was no inſtance. of their 
failing in this part of their engagement. - 

Craſſus being arrived on the Garonne, and warned as 
GW ale. who had fallen or miſcarned in thus ſervice, 
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1 0 K junction of ſome troops from Toulouſe, and other party of the Ro- 
332 man province. Being thus reinforced, he proceeded againſt the 
natives who were divided into many little hordes, of which Cæſar 
has, on this occaſion, enumerated twelve, jealous of each other, and 
unwilling to join even in their common defence. They accordingly, 
notwithſtanding cheir valour, fell ſeparately into the hands of the 
nm nemme 
* 
| A eee 
and the Marne, had a direct communication with the diſtricts of 
Toulouſe and Narbonne, or what was already called the Roman 
province of Gaul. Cæſar himſelf, having re- eſtabliſhed peace in 
thoſe tracts which are now termed Britanny and Normandy, cloſed 
| the campaign with a march to the northward, where he penetrated 
through the marſhes and woods into Brabant; but being ſtopped by 
Heavy rains, and the approach of winter, he returned on his route, 
without making any ſettlement ; and having put his army into win- 
ter quarters among the nations who had lately revolted, he ſet out 
[ | as uſual for Italy. There his preſence was greatly wanted by Pompey 
4 and Craſſus, who, on the approach of the elections, were likely 
OT CO EE I EI 
concerted between them. 

At Rome, the ſpring and part of the ſummer had palſed in diſputes 
between perſons connected with the oppoſite parties. \Clodius had 
attacked Cicero in his own pesſon, in his effects, and in the perſons 
„ | of his friends. P. Sextius, who, in the character of Tribune, had been. 
= fo active in the recal of this injured exile, and who had expoſed his 
dl | life in the riots to which that queſtion gave riſe, was now accuſed, 
1 and brought to trial for ſuppoſed acts of violence committed by him 
In the courſe: of thoſe conteſts. He was defended. with great zeal 
by Honenſive, and with « proper gratitude by Cicero; ke bong 
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joint, endaayours was, on the, an CHAP. 
unanimous verdict of his judges.'. 11 3 
ee ee 17-G 
„ede e e een 20 Web i eee benen Claws 
and his enemy Clodius. Upon a report, that horrid noiſes and claſh- 
ing of arms had been heard under ground in one of the ſuburbs, the 
they referred it for interpretation to the college of Aruſpices. This 
body delivered in judgment, that the gods were offended, among 
other things, by the neglect and profanation of the holy rites, and 
by the proſtitution of ſacred places to profane uſes. This reſponſe 
Clodius endeavoured to apply to the cafe of. Cicero's houſe, once 
conſecrated and ſet apart for religion, and now again profaned by 
being reſtored to its former owner. Cicero endeavoured to remove 
the charge of profanation from himſelf to Cledius, by reviving the 
memory of his famous adventure in Czſar's houſe. '* If I quote 
any more recent act of impiety,” ſays he, this citizen will recal 
« me to the former inſtance, in which he intended no more than 
« adultery.” He proceeded, however, to apply the reſponſe of the | 
Augurs 10 a late intruſion of Clodius in ruthing into the theatre with 
an armed rabble, n. e ber eg the 
run 
| — . pf Wh tid utretbres 
of both parties, and were entertained with their endeavours to ſur- 
paſs eack other in declarations of zeal for religion. Cicero, how- 
ever, by the goodneſs of his caufe, the force ef his admirable talents, 
and perhaps ftil more by the aid of the Triumwvirate, CT 
pee cultivated, prevailed in the conteſt. «IF 
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This martyr in the cauſe of che Senate; ever ſinee his return from 


＋ banichment, courted the formidable parties, whoſe power, at leaſt to 


hurt, he had experienced. He committed, or affected to commit, 
himſelf intirely into the hands of Pompey; and, with a declaration 
of much attachment alſo to Cæſar, compoſed a flattering panegyric, 
which this leader received with great pleaſure, probably more on 
account of the breach it was likely to make among his opponents 
in the Senate, than on account of the ſatisfaction he received from it, 


or of any real acceſſion of ſtrength it gave him in the purſuit of 


his deſigns By this conduct Cicero diſguſted his former friends, 
and felt his ſituation in the city fo painful,” that he abſented himſelf, 
during great part of the ſummer; from Rome; a eircumſtance which 


| interrupted the courſe, FO AH te gat ne wg | 


we are:indebted for the beſt record of the times. Wr 

We have indeed great reaſon to regret ee of mate- 
rials from which the hiſtory of this Conſulate "might be collected. 
The republic ſeems in part te have recovered its dignity by the able 
and reſolute conduct of Marcellinus, and by the tacit concurrence 
of his colleague Philppus, who, though connected with Cæſar, did 


not co-operate' in the execution of his deſigns ''. By the influence 


of theſe Conſuls the applications made to the Senate by Gabinius, 
now commanding in Syria, for certain cuſtomary honours were re- 


jeced.”../ This, refuſal was. intended to mortify Pompey, who pro- 


tected Gabinius, and ,who himſelf was commonly treated by Mar- 
cellinus with, great freedom and ſeverity. The ariſtocratical party 
recovered their courage, and Domitius Ahenobarbus, by their in- 


fluence, was in a fair way w ccnd. is He Re OY if 


the following year. 2 | y „ , 725 . SET, Thus. it: © ak 


i Cicero ad Att. ld. iv. op. . | 1 35 
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The Tribunes excited chiefly by Caius Cato, eſpouſed the op- © WA P. 
polite intereſt, and propoſed many reſolutions to the People, in order — 


to favour theit deſigns. The Conſul Marcellinus endeavoured to 
igterrupt them by the appointment of faſts and holidays, in which 
it was not law ful to tranſact affairs in the aſſembly of the People. 
The Tribunes, in their turn, ſuſpended the election of Conſuls, and in 
this were enecuraged by Pompey and Craſſus, who. feared the effect of 
a choice, to, he made under the direction of Marcellinus, and had not 
even openly declared their own intentions to. offer themſelves. Their 
late interview with Cæſar, and the part they ſinge took, had created 
ſuſpicion of their views. Marcellinus put the queſtion to Pompey in 
the Senate, whether he deſired the Conſulate for: himſelf? And this 
politician, long unaceuſtomed to make plain declarations, anſwered 
indirectly, That if there were no ill-diſpoſed citizens in the common- 
wealth, he ſhould have no ſuch, deſire. Craſſus, to the ſame queſtion, 
made à like evaſive reply. That he ſhould be goyerned by what he 
judged beſt for the State. Both appear to have perceived that they 
were to rely for ſucceſs chiefly on popular tumults; and as. theſe 
would. come to be employed with, great, diſadyantage againſt ſuch. 
an able and reſolute magiſtrate as Marcelligus, they took meaſures. to 
defer the elections until t che term of He preſent Candy in_office ſhould , 
expire ol nl iibþ a e e ob abt ie 16 
E . ieflaamng box thets 
purpoſe, ſecured his negative, and employed it repeatedly, to ſuf. 
WW The republic, upon the approach of the ner. 
ear, being to loſe its former magiſtrates, without, any ſuccelion of 
.. ll int fate of great confilin.”. "The: 
Senate went into, m mourning, and diſcharged every member from aß- 
fiting at any of the public diverſions, | In this flats of Jul e 
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BOOK public alarm, Publius Clodius, who had for ſome time been at w- 


— riance with Pompey, as if gained by the fympathy of meafures on 


this occaſion, was reconciled to him, and attacked en 
continual invectives. 
— yen Red apy eaabB 


of 'Confuls. The faſces dropped from the hands of Maroellinus and 


openly appeared as candidates for the vacant offices of State. Young 
Craffus came from the army in Gaul, attended by a numerous body 
of citizens then ſerving under Cæſar: they brought a conſiderable 
acceſſion of votes to the party of their general, and were themſelves 
not likely to be outſtripped dy their opponents in acts of fedition and 


the uſe of force: Domitius Ahenobarbus atone, ſupported by the 


councils of his Kinſman Mareus Cato, had the courage to perfift in a 
conteſt with theſe powerful and dangerous antagoniſts. The time of 
eleQion being fixed, he went before break of day to occupy his place 
in the field of Mars, but found his way already obſtructed by a di- 
orderly populace, and even by men in arms. The ſlave who carried 
a light before him was killed. Some of his friends, particularly 
Marcus Cato, was wounded ***; and his adherents, not being in con- 
dition to diſpute the ground with the force that was aſſembled againſt 
them, retired to their own — — 1 * 
mmed without oppofnion. 2 

In the ſame manner the figkon of the Triumvirate over-ruled 
every other election, procured the preference, which has already been 
mentioned, of Vatinius tb Cato, and filled every office with their 
own creatures. They carried the appointment of Ædiles by actual 
force, and at tlie expence of the lives of ſome of thoſe who oppoſed 
ahem. Pompey himſelf having been PORES in one of theſe tumults, 


* FPlatarch. in Craf. Pompeio, &c. 
retired 
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" allowed by the Roman ſuperſtition, that he was to obſerve the heavens, 


which they obtained by this delay in procuring votes, and were fo 


moved in the aſſembly of the People for a diſpenſation from the 
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ei be ks alpthes; which aretg;fivined;mith-blogd. . They CHAP. 
mne of two of the Tribunes, 8 
Publius Acquilius Gallus and Ateius Capito, who were of the * 

poſite party. 

Theſe events however were, by the conteſt which kinks” on every U. C. (98. 
queſtion, deferred for all the months of winter and ſpring. The offices . 
of Preton ere not filled up by the middle of May ”. The elections . Lale 
had begun for this purpoſe ſome time before; but it being obſerved . 
that Marcus Cato had the firſt Centuries, Pompey, under a pretence, 


interpoſed to ſuſpend the ballot. The faction employed the time 


unguarded in giving money, that they laid themſelves open to a 
criminal proſecution, and had reafon to apprehend that whatever 
election they made would be diſputed at law. To prevent this con- 


ſequence, Afranius, a perſon intirely under the directon of Pompey, 


ſtatute of bribery in the caſe of elections then depending for the office 
of Prætor; and having obtained this extraordinary indulgence, ſe- 
cured to the party the fruits of their influence and of their money 

Among the acts of Pompey and Craffus, in their ſecond Conſulate, 
are mentioned ſome regulations reſpecting the courts of juſtice by 
which the juries, though taken in equal numbers from the Senate, 
the Equeſtrian order, and the maſs of the People, were nevertheleſß 
limited to perſons of conſiderable property. There are likewiſe 
mentioned ſome reſolutions. then: paſſed to enforce the laws againft 
murder, and to amend thoſe againft bribery by additional penalties, 
together: with a m law ts chock. the e 
Ggality of the age. . 80 willing were hefe magiſtrates,” ſaid Hos- 


** Cicer, ad Qyint, Frat. ib. ii. ep. 9. * Cicero ad-Qpint, Fra. 


tenſius, 
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* * tenſius, to compenſate by their acts for the defects of their practice, 
1 chat they made-laws even to limit the expence of the table. Such 
155 us eee to reform the age were probably intended to retrieve the 
character which the popular leaders had loſt by the violence and bare- 
faced corruption of their recent canyaſs, and to mark their admini- 
| tration with ſome meaſures that might ſeem, to diſprove the impu- 
err laid to their charge. fl (HPF TAN F371 
;, Pompey, at the ſame. ſong in goers 1 pany an" OY 
Gondal by opening. during the preſent year, the magnificent 
theatre which he himſelf, or his freedman Demetrius, had erected 
For the accommodation of the People at their public ſhows. At this 
dolemnity were exhibited many dramatic performances and enter- 
tainments of every ſort. Among theſe, in the courſe of five days, 
no leſs than five hundred lions were let looſe and killed by African 
huntſmen; and the whole concluded with the baiting of eighteen 
elephants, animals that ſeemed to have ſagacity enough to be con- 
ſcious of the indignity and the wrong which they ſuffered, By 
their piteous cries they moved compaſſion in the breaſts even of that 
barbarous rabble, for whoſe entertaiment they were flain ”. 
The allotment of provinces, which was the'principal odjet of this 
Conſulate, was for ſome time kept from the view. of the People. 
Pompey continued to profeſs that he did not intend to accept of any 
province whatever. But the public gave no credit to ſuch de- 
b clarations on his part; and his own partizans were accuſtomed to 
preſs upon him what he affected to decline Every one, therefore, 
in all converſations, endeavoured to accommodate him in a province, 
ſome with Syria, others with Spain and Africa; to all which ſug- 
| geſtions, or officious projects, he affected indifference,” or even 
averſion, Trebonius, however, at this time Tribune of the People, 


7 Dio, .lib. xxxix. Cicero ad Familiar lib. vii. Plin. lib, vii. c. 7. 
Cicero ad Att. bb. 1 iv. Cp. 9. 
1 8 | 7 made 
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wide i moto, which was ſoon underftaod to be che real wind of & HAS. 
pompey, and the actual reſult of his counſels: that "the -province === 
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of Syria thould'be affigned to Craffus ; that of Spain, tbgether-with 


Africa; to himſelf ; each in imitation of Czfar's appointment in 
Gaul, to continue for five years, with ſuch eſtabliſhments of men 
and of money as the neceſſity of the ſervice during that period might 
require. This motion was made in execution of the original plan 
concerted with Cæſar, and it ſerved to bring to light the object of 
nnen po e EO ey „ ee 

of the W Rah, : 1 8 | 


On the day that this motion was made in the aby. Marcus 
Cato, by means of the Tribunes Atteius Capito and Acquilius Gallus, 
obtained leave to addreſs the People. He endeavoured to diſappoint 
the purpoſe of the meeting, by occupying ſo much of their time as 
to prevent their coming to any deciſion. Being commanded ſilence, 
and perſiſting to ſpeak, he was ordered by Trebonius into cuſtody: 
In this manner, however, the firſt day was 9 and Ns ONE 
adjourned" to the next morning, | 


The Tribunes Atteius and Gallus, luſpecling that, means mike be 
uſed to exclude them from the aſſembly which was then to be held, took 
meaſures to ſecure their admiſſion, For this purpoſe Gallus remained 
all night in the ſenate-houſe, which fronted the Comitia or place of 
aſſembly. But this device was turned againſt himſelf; che oppoſite 
party having placed a guard to confine him in that place during the 
greater part of the following day. His colleague Atteius, with Cato, 


| Favonius, and ſome others, eluded the parties that were placed to inter. 


cept them, and found their way to the place of aſſembly. When the 
queſtion was pit, Cato, being lifted up into view by thoſe of his 
friends who were about him, gave an alarm that it thundered; an 
intimation ever held by the religious cuſtoms of the "Romans ta 
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* "Wo be ominous, and ſofficient to ſuſpend their procedure in any buſineſs 
—— of State. He was, however, on this oceaſion forced from the Co- 
gpitium with the laughter of ſome of his friends, who reſiſted the 
Gree that was employed againſt them. About the ſame time the 
Tribune Acquilius was wounded in, forcing his way from the Senate- 
| | houſe, and a great concourſe of people was forming round him as 
| he ſtood bleeding in the ſtreets. Violence to the perſon of a Tri- 
| bune was ſtill conſidered with religious horror, and the Conſuls, in 
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whoſe: behalf this tumult had been raiſed, fearing the conſequence 


| 
: 1 of ſuffering ſuch a ſpeQacle to remain in the view. of the People, 
3 | ordered the multitude to withdraw, and removed the Tribune, ftil 
1 bleeding of his wounds, from the public view. | 
1 ba cht end ef Wald operations; Dompay uod Crus obtained the 
1 provinees in queſtion, and in che terms propoſed; they proceeded to 
1 fulfil their part of the late engagement to Cæſar, by moving that his 
| command. ſhould be continued during an additional term of five 
years more. Now, indeed, ſaid Cato (addrefling himſelf to | 
Ponipey), the burden is preparing for your own ſhoulders, It will 
| 4 one. day fall on the republic, but not till after it has cruſhed you 
1 £ | « to the ground. . t 
| | Theſe arrangements being made, hi officers thus RE pro- 
| ceeded to take charge of their truſt. Pompey, the newly named | 
5 Proconſul of Spain, under pretence of a war ſubſiſting with the } 
= | Vaccei, raiſed the eſtabliſhment of his province to four legions, two ! 
t of which Czfar ſoon after, under pretence of more Urgent ſervice in 


Sanz had the addreſs to borrow from him. 


Pompey either had not yet begun to. perceive what Cato ſuggeſted 

- to him, That the-greateſt difficulty he had to fear, in preſerying the d 
= eminence to which he aſpired, was the emulation of Cæſar; and that == 
Nl ee ſword muſt determine the conteſt between them; or he flattered = : 
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himſelf that; like the perſom wh ſtays at the helin he was EAAE. 
to command the veſſel; and by. remaining: at chel feat offi guvern 1 

wa; el. aſſociates amd rivals) acceprecd-of appointments: 

a diſtance, that he continued to -prefide as; ſovercign, amd: — ] 
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dictator ofthe hole. Under the influence of their ebnceptidns;: Al- 


| though his proper Ration was Spain, ate either pirodurcdy ar at leaſt 
availed himſelf of, a motion that was made by ſome of the Tribunes 


to detain him in Italy; and fancied, while he ſent his own lieute- 
nants, Afranius and Petreius, as private agents for himſelf into, that 
province, that even Cæſar and Craſſus, though in a more publick 
character, were however to act in a ſubordinate ſtation to himſelf. 


Craſſus ever conſidered riches as the chief conſtituents of power, 
and he expected, with the ſpoils of Aſia, to equal the military or po- 
litical advantages that were likely to be acquired by his rivals in Europe. 
From the levies and other preparations which he made for his pro- 
vince, it ſoon appeared that he intended a war with the Parthians, 
the only antagoniſts which the Romans had left on the frontier of 
Syria, Obſerving that he was likely to meet with an oppoſition to, 
this deſign from the Senate and from the Tribunes, who exerted: 
their powers to interrupt his preparations, and took meaſures to de- 
tain him at home, he became the more impatient to ſet out for his 
province, and left Rome before the expiration of the year for which 
he was elected into the office of Conſul. The Tribune Atteius endea= 
voured to ſtop him, firſt by his tribunitian negative, next by actual 
force, and laſt of all by ſolemn imprecations, devoting the Conſul 
himſelf, and all who ſhould follow him on that ſervice, to deſtruction. 


While Craſſus paſſed througli the gates of Rome, on his intended 
departure for Aſia, this Tribune, with a lighted fire, the uſual form of 
devoting a victim to the infernal gods, denounced a curſe, which greatly 
alarmed many of the followers of Craſſus. This piece of ſuper- 
ſition he might, i in his own mind, have juſtly conteraned : but it 
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State of the Commonwealth, —— ration of the Provinces.— 
Operations of Cæſar in Gaul, Germany, and Britain.——State of 
Pompey at Rome. Progreſs of Craſſus into Syria, —— Kingdom 

/ Parthia.——— Invaſion of Craſſus beyond the PROT TT: 
cond Invaſion of Cefar i in Britain. 


HE provincial appointments of Pompey and Crafſus, with that cy p. 
1. 


which was at the ſame time prolonged to Cæſar, ſeemed to — 
diſmember the empire, if not to N the — — itſelf to great 


Nr iin? 
danger, 154 


Of theſe three adventurers, Pompey and Czar, apart "from" the 


el particularly apprehended i in any of their meaſures, were: in them 
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— dignity of mind which fits the citizen for the equality of perſons in a 
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republican State; neither could acquieſce in the ſame meaſures of 
conſideration. or power which other Senators had enjoyed before 


him; neither could be at eaſe where he did not command as maſter, 


re ge e . K. nn in which he 
was employed. 

This paltry ambition, ſome ages before, might EN been held in 
contempt by the meaneſt of the People, or muſt have ſhrunk before 
that noble elevation of mind by which the ſtateſman conceived no 
eminence beſides that of high perſonal qualities employed in public 
ſervices, or before that auſtere virtue which, confined the public 
eſteem to acts of public utility, ſupported by unblemiſhed repu- 
which ſet ſuch antiquated notions at defiance, controuled the autho- 
rity of the State itſelf, and beſtowed on private adyenturers the at- 
tachment which belonged to the commonwealth, and the deference 
which was due to its legal bead. 

In the progreſs of this republic t the character of parties has already 
repeatedly changed, and the "WR to be apprehended from them 


accordingly varied. 


In the firſt periods of its hiſtory, citizens were divided on the ſup- 
poſed diſtinctions of birth; and, in the capacities of Patrician or 
Plebeian, ſtrove for prerogative or ptivilege wich much emulation, 
as ſeparate orders of men in the commonwealth, but with little jea- 


louſy of perſonal intereſts. . 


In a ſubſequent period, when the invidious part of the former 
diſtinction was removed, citizens having no longer the ſame ſubject 
of animoſity, as being born to different pretenſions, they entered 
more fully on the competition of individuals, and the formation of 


ſeparate factions. They ſtrove for- the alcendang of ariſtocratical or 


25 f democratical 
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 demoeratical government, according to the intereſt they had formed CHAS. 
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to themſelves in the prevalence of either. They were ready to fa- Oe. 190 


erifice the peace and honour of the Public to their own paſſions, and 
entered into diſputes accordingly, which were in the higheſt degree 
dangerous to the commonwealth. They thought perſonal provo- 


cations were ſufficient to juſtify public diſorders; or, actuated by 


vehement animoſities, they ſignalized their victories with the blood 
of their antagoniſts. But, - though fanguinary and cruel in their 
immediate | executions, they formed no deliberate. plans of ufurp- 
ation to enſlave their country; nor formed a ſyſtem of evils to con- 
tinue beyond the outrage into which they themſelves were led by 
their ſuppoſed perſonal wrongs or factious reſentm ent. 
We are now again once more to change the ſcene, and un 


under our conſideration the conduct of men who were in reality as 


indifferent to any intereſt of party as they were to that of the re- 
public, or to any object of State; WO had no reſentments to gratify; 
or who eaſily ſacrificed thoſe which they felt to the purpoſes of a cool 
and deliberate deſign on the ſovereignty of their country. Though 
rivals, they could occafionally enter into combinations for mutual 
ſupport, frequently changed their partiaans, and had no permanent 
quarrel but with thoſe who-umiformly wiſhed to preſerve the republic. 
They were ſurrounded by perfons wh admired' the advantages of 
wealth or of power which were gained at the expence of their coun- 
try, and who indeed were ready to extol the virtues of any adven- 
turer who led a numerous/lſt of retainers to ſhare in br the 
commonwealth. | de 260) x17) hu 
Peace had now, for ſome years, except iin ae DR Cæſar 
commanded, been eſtabliſhed throughout the empire. ; Inſtead of 
military operations, the State was occupied in directing the farms of. 
the revenue, in hearing complaints of oppreſſion from the provinces, 
and neee ſucceſſion of military governam. Befides the 
diſputes 
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% K diſputes Which have been mentioned relating to the provincial ap- 
"Wire pointmetits of Craſſus and Cæſar, there aroſe a queſtion. on the ſub- 


ject of provinces to be aſſigned to their immediate predeceſſors in 
the Conſulate, Marcellinus and Philippus. It was ſtrongly urged 
that Piſo, Gabinius, and even Cæſar, ſhould be recalled to make way 
for officers who were intitled to ſimilar command in their turns 
This meaſure was ſupported in part by Cicero, who vehemently con- 
tended, that Piſo and Gabinius ſhould be ſuperſeded z-but urged the 
<ontinuance of Cæſar in his ation, a circumſtance. for - which this 
able adventurer had taken ſufficient precaution not to leave N in ha- 
zard from the iſſue of this debate. 

Piſo, the near relation of Cæſar, ett ee 


was actually recalled, and, upon his return to the city, complained 


to the Senate, in terms of great aſperity, of the injury done to his 
character. Cicero had ever treated Piſo and Gabinius, though in 


reality but the inſtruments of Pompey and Cæſar, as the principal 


authors of his late calamities; and, upon the preſent occaſion, had 
pronounced againſt Piſo that violent invedtive which ſtill remains 
among his works, and which the ſubſequent conduct of the perſon 
againſt whom it was directed in a great meaſure diſproved. 

Gabinius had for ſome years enjoyed the government of Syria, 
and during this time had ventured to employ the force of his pro- 


vince in a manner, which, together with ſome. other offences, drew 


upon him, at his return to Rome, the animadverſion of the Senate. 
- Tt has been mentioned that Ptolemy Auletes, king of Egypt, in 
exile from his kingdom, had applied to the Romans for aid in re- 
covering his crown; that his ſuit had been granted, but rendered in- 
effectual by the regard which was paid to a ſuppoſed oracle, which 
forbade his being reinſtated with a military force; that he had with- 
drawn to Epheſus, and taken ſanctuary in the temple, Where he 
n. for 2 in his favour. Lentulus, the 
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governor of Cilicia, to whom the buſineſs of reſtoring him, though he had 
without military force, had been committed by the Senate, delibe- * HP 
rated whether he ſhould not venture to diffegard the reſtriction im- 
poſed upon him march with an army to reſtore the King of Egypt; 
poſſeſs himſelf of the wealth which was to be found in effecting 
ſuch a revolution, and truſt to the influence of his friends at Rome 

i eee POR rn 
of what he ſhould have done. 

r Vine etrid3 Lontutes/ Wits Hahn bees 
ſuKcient to undertake the enterprize, not to lofe an opportunity of 
performing a ſervicewhich; though not authoriſed, could be afterwards 
vindicated. But the bufitieſs Mill remained in ſufpence, when Ga- 
binius arrived in Syria, and probably, by an advice from Pompey to 
the ſame purpoſe with that of Cicero to Lentulus, undertook, in op- 
poſition to x decree of the Senate and of the Augurs, the reſtoration 
of this exile to his throne. Having received or bargained for s 
great ſum of money in returs for this ſervice, he advanced with a 
Heet and an army towards Egypt, paſſed nen and on 
his way raifed a contribution in that country. 

Berenice, the daughter of Prolomy, now In poſſeſſion of the 
crown, had married Archelaus; and, in order to ſtrengthen her 
hands againſt her father, had aſſumed her huſband as à partner in 
the throne. But the forces of theſe affociated ſovereigus were de- 
ſeated by Gabinius, and Profomy was reſtored to His kingdom. 
Gabinius, with the treafare amaſſed on this occaſion, hoped to be 
ſecure againſt the attacks which, at his return to Rome, were likely 
to be made upon him, for his contempt of the Senate, and of the 
oracle, and for the extortion of which eel TIT e 
time in Paleſtine, a'part of his ow provinee. = x 

In this buſy time of C#ſar's faction at Rome, he himſelf, upon 
an alarm of an invaſion from Germany, had been called to defend 

Vor. II. Ii | the 
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BOOK the northern extremity of Gaul. Two ſeparate hordes, the Tenchter; 
and Uſupetes, pretending to be driven by ſuperior force from the 
uſual tract of their migrations, had united together, and preſented 
themſelves on the banks of the Rhine. The native inhabitants of 
we the right of that river inſtantly abandoned their habitations, and col- 
4 | | letting all the boats that could be found on it to the oppoſite ſide, 
| ( made a diſpoſition to ſtop the paſlage of theſe invaders. . . / 
= The Germans, obſerving the precautions which were taking againſt 
them, affected to lay afide the deſign of paſſing the Rhine; and, by 
changing their courſe, made a feint to divert the attention of their 
antagoniſts. In execution of this purpoſe, they continued for three 
days to retire. from the river. At the end of this time, ſuppoſing 
that their opponents would be off their guard, and returned to their 
ordinary way of life, they ſuddenly, turned their whole cavalry, 
and in one night repaſſed the ground over which they had marched 
on the three preceding days, ſurpriſed a ſufficient number of boats 
with which to accompliſh their paſſage, diſlodged. the natives of the 
country on the left of the river before them, and from thence con- 
tinued their migrations betwixt the Rhine and the Meuſe, over what 
i now called the dutchies of Juliers, of Limburg and Luxemburgh. 
Theſe invaders amounted, by Cæſar's account, to upwards of four. 
hundred thouſand - ſouls * ; a number which exceeds that of the in- 
habitants of any city in Europe, beſides London and Paris, and 
which may perhaps raiſe ſome ſuſpicion of error in copying the text, 
or of exaggeration in the commentary, which was itſelf intended to 
raiſe the character of Cæſar at Rome. On the queſtion relating to 
the probability of ſo great a number, it may be obſerved, that thoſe 
migrating nations, certainly  unacquainted with many of the arts 
which are practiſed to ſupply and accommodate populous cities, were 
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likewiſe exempt from the want of ſuch ſupplies,” and acquieſced in C WA P. 
what was neceſſary to mere ſubſiſtence. Such nations have leſs ſkill w—y— . 


and "induſtry than the manufacturer and the trader in a ſettled and 
well regulated city; but they have leſs waſte and leſs miſapplication 
of labour to nn and te Wr, than take place in 


great cities. 

The German nations of this age, although e had opportunities 
to obſerve among their neighbours the advantages of land-property, 
and of agriculture ſupported by ſkill and induſtry, yet frequently 
preferred the ſtate of migration, and from policy declined making 
any permanent ſettlement, leſt the care of property, and the ſtudy of 
unneceſſary accommodation, ſhould corrupt or enervate their people. 


Their favourite occupation was hunting, which they conſidered as a 


preparation for war. They traverſed the 'woods and paſture lands, 
with numerous herds, and ſubſiſted chiefly by milk, fleſh, and game. 
They likewiſe knew the uſe of corn, of which they ſometimes took 
a crop from favourable lands ; but without remaining any longer 
than one ſeaſon to cultivate any particular portion of ground. - 
They moved in great and numerous bodies, that muſt to a great 
extent have covered the face of the country over which they paſſed ; 


but the body thus moving together were diſtinguiſhed into ſeparate 


clans and fraternities, led by their headmen or chiefs, who kept order 
in their ſeveral diviſions. They allowed private parties to make war 
beyond the limits of their own country, and to chuſe their leaders 
for this purpoſe. In peace, the ſeparate clans had no band of con- 
nection. If they had at any time a general government which com- 
prehended the whole of their tribes, it was but a temporary expe- 


dient, en emen, and on 1 


caſions. 
Under ſuch equality of conditions, every individual, who was of 
a proper age, was obliged to labour for himſelf, and to ſubſiſt by 
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3 what was neceflary. In theſe circumſtances, it was not likely that 


commodities ſhould accumulate; but the numbers of the people, if 
we may rely on the teſtimony of Cæſar in this place, münden 


dence of ancient hiſtory in general, was certainly great. 


The Suevi, before whom the preſent invaders of Gaul had retired, 


were ſaid to conſiſt of a hundred cantons, each furniſhing annually a 
thouſand men for war, and a like number for the care of their herds 
and domeſtic concerns. Such clouds gathering on the frontier of 
Czfar's province, required his preſence. He accordingly aſſembled 
his army, and advanced between the Rhine and the Meuſe, - 

The Germans, in general, were accuſtomed to deſpiſe the Gauls, 


and the preſent invaders expected no formidable oppoſition on this. 


fide of the Rhine; they had ventured to divide their forces, and had 


ſent the great body of their horſe upon an excurſion beyond the 


Meuſe the lower parts of the country, and upon Czfar's ap- 
, they offered to treat with him. They neither ſought 


(they faid) nor would they decline a war with the Romans. It 
| © was their way to repel injuries with the ſword, not to elude them 


© by negociation, But in the preſent caſe, they ſhould nevertheleſs 
* eondeſcend ſo far as to aſſure the Raman general, that they had 
<«. paſſed the Rhine from neceſſity, and not with any intention to in- 
vade his province. That if he were pleaſed to receive them as 
« friends, they were in condition to merit this title, ſhould be. con- 
tent with the ground they had gained, or accept of any other 
* which he might chuſe to aſſign them. Cæſar replied, That while 
they remained in Gaul, he could not conſider them as friends. 
fhat if they repaſſed the Rhine, he had allies in Germany, with 
* whom he ſhould endeavour to join them in a league of defence 
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„sd the common ener, by whom: they had been thus forced * 

« to relinquiſh their uſual bounds.” * | 4 . 2009 
Rr Gating depedin/dbaithnhaty 
report, and to receive the command of their nations, deſired a ceſ- 
ſation of arms for three: days; But Cæſar, ſuſpecting that they only 
meant to amuſe him, and to gain time for the junction of all their 
forces, refuſed to comply with this requeſt; and continued his march. 
Being arrived within twelve miles of their camp, he was again met 
by their deputies, with freſh. intrenties that he would advance no 
farther, or at leaſt} that he would give to the cavalry;. who made the 
vanguard of his army, orders to abſtain frotw hoſtilities for three 
days: that in this time, they might have an anſwer from the Ger- 
man nations mentioned in their laſt conference, and know whether 
ſuch a league could be formed, as was ther propeled, to give thee: 
ſome proſpedt of fafety in returning to their nſua} haunts. | 
Calar, upon this ocealion;. ſcems to hive" granted a ceflation of 
arms; though on account of what afterwkrds happened, he is will- 
mg to diminiſh the extent of his own engagement, and to impute 
the breach of faith which followed to his enemies. He agreed to 
advance no farther than four miles for the convenience of water, and: 
ſent an order to his van-guard to abſtain from hoſtilities. This 
order, however, had no effect. His advanced guard, confiſting of 
five thouſand horſe, eee | 

When this 9 e e 08 Ss 
dy the great body of their horſe. They had earneſtly ſued for a ceſ-- 
ſation of hoſtilities; it was not likely that they would have begun the 
attack. Yer Czfar accuſed" them of -a-delign, with chin fl party, 
to ſurpriſe the whole of his cavalry. 

On the day which followed: this ſkirmiſh of the cavalty;. the 
leaders and principal men of the Germans leaving their own camp, 
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B09 anfirniſbed with officers, in perfect ſecurity, came in great number 
eee to that of Cæſar to exculpate themſelves,” to convince him of their 
Pacific diſpofitions, and to prevent the farther progreſs of his army. 
This he thought a favourable opportunity to cut off, by a complete ſur- 
prize, this enemy entirely, and to finiſh the war. Having accord- 
ingly ſecured the perſons of their leaders, who had thus put them- 
ſelves in his hands, he advanced with his whole army directly to 
their camp, eaſily overcame the few that took arms to oppoſe him, 
and without diſtinction of ſex or age, put the whole to the fword, 
The country, over all the ways by which they endeavoured to eſcape 
from the camp, at which the ſlaughter began, to the confluence of 
the Rhine and the Meuſe, was ſtrowed with the lain *. 
The Roman people, though ſeldom ſparing of the blood of their 
enemies, were ſhocked at the recital of this extraordinary maſſacre; 
and when Cæſar, on account of this victory, applied for a thankſ- 
giving, and for the uſual honorary decrees of the ſenate, he was 
charged with having wantonly invaded the nations of Gaul, and of 
having diſhonoured, by an act of treachery, the arms of the Republic. 
It was propoſed to deliver up his perſon to thoſe injured nations, 
that he might expiate, by his on ſufferings, ſo many acts of injuſtice 
and impiety, which the Gods might Rr avenge on his 
country. 

The German horſe, that by their Ane had eſcaped this cala- 
mity which befel their countrymen, appear ſoon after to have re- 
paſſed the Rhine, and to have taken refuge with ſome of the Hordes 
who lived near the ſources of, the Roer and the Lippe. Thither 
Cæſar, to ſpread the terror of his arms, ſoon aſterwards purſued 
them; and paſſed the river, not in boats and by ſurpriſe, as the Ger- 
mans were accuſtomed to do, but in a manner which he ſeems to 
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Rave choſen, as better ſuited to the dignity of the Roman ſtate; he C HA P. 
projected a bridge, which was executed in ten days, with much i- ß⸗ł2„7.vr 


genuity, and ſome. oſtentation of his power and ſkill. This work 


being finiſhed, he placed proper guards at both its extremities, and 
advanced with the main body of his army into the contiguous parts 
of Germany, where, on account of the reception given in that 


quarter to the cavalry who had eſcaped the late maſſacre on = 


Meuſe, he laid the country under military execution. 


_ Czar, from the place at which he had paſſed the Rhine, appears to 


have gone up the eaſtern ſide of the river, where he viſited the Ubii, a 
nation inhabiting over againſt what are now the cities of Bonne and 
Cologn. Here he had intelligence, that the Suevi, a nation conſiſting, 
as has been obſerved, of a hundred cantons, and muſtering two hun- 
dred thouſand warriors, who were divided into two ſquadrons that took 


the field, and conducted the domeſtic affairs of the nation by turns, 


were preparing to oppoſe him; that they had actually ſent their wives, 
children, and ſuperannuated men intoplacesof ſafety, and had aſſembled 


their warriors to meet him. This nation having an aſcendant' over 
all the cantons of Germany, conſidered it as a proof of their valour, 
that no nation could pretend to ſettle on the tract of their migrations, 
or within reach of their excurſions; and that the country, to a great 
diſtance around them, was accordingly waſte. In their own move- 
ments, they never halted above a year to raiſe a ſingle crop from 
helds, which, to keep up the martial ſpirit of their nation, and to 
preclude. the defire of property, with the other paſſions that accoins 


pany ſettlement, they ſucceſſively abandoned. 

Czfar, not being prepared to enter on a war with fuch an enemy, 
and being ſenſible that a defeat might expoſe his army to ruin, while 
even a victory could procure him no adequate advantage, having re- 


mained eighteen days on that ſide of the Rhine, and employed no 
more than twenty-eight days in the whole ſervice, choſe, while he 
| tilt 
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0% & lil bad dhe reputation of eee to e. tht river 
me and to break dovyn his bridge. 5 


This ſingular man, whoſe ada ee; and 


who had no occaſion to court the publick ademtratiot by meaſures 
concerted on purpoſe to obtain it, was, nevertheleſs, not above oſten- 
tation, and gave way to it not only where it might contribute to im- 


poſe on an enemy, but even where it would do no more than gra- 


tify his own vanity, or incteaſe the fame of bis actions at Rome. 
To this motive we may venture to impute the deſign, which, at an 


advanced ſeaſon of the year, and at the end of the fame ſummer in 


which he had, between the Meuſe and the Rhine, vanquiſhed the nu- 
merous army of the Tenchteri and Ufepetes, in which he had paſſed 


the Rhine, and infulted the warlike nations of Germany, even on 
their own ground, he now projected the invaſion of Britain, though 
ſurrounded by the ocean, and untouched by the arms of any fareign 


invader. To carry this defign into immediate execution, as ſoon as 


he had repaſſed the Rhine, he continued his march through the low 
countries, and collected his forces in the neighbourhood of the Portus 


Itius and Geſoriacum *, While we perceive the features of vanity in 


the leader, ve niuſt admins the hardineſs and vigour of ths! troops 


who could accompliſh theſe ſervices. 


The extent of this iſland, the numbers and character of its people, 
were then unknown on the continent. Cæſar having in vain en- 
.deavoured to procure information in theſe particulars, ſent a galley 
with orders to explore the coaſt, and to obſerve the countenance of 
the natives. He ordered all his ſhipping, and even thoſe ' veſſels 
which he had employed the preceding year againſt the Veneti *, to 


| Gail round the Cape of Britanny into the Britiſh channel, and repair to 


the ſtraits Mummmummmm 


9 he Bay of Biſcay, about Vanzes 


+ Calais and Boulogne, 
| On 
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On che report of theſe preparations, which evidently pointed at en. 
Britain, ſome of the natives, willing to avert by negociation the ſtorm — 


which threatened them, ſent to the Roman Proconſul a ec 


meſſage, and offered to eome under his protection. | 
Cæſar, founding a claim to the poſſeſſion of the iſland on theſe 
advances which were made to him, proceeded with more boldneſs to 
the execution of his enterpriſe. That the natives of the country he 


— — has trouble in his abſence, he obliged - 


them to give hoſtages, and made a proper diſpoſition of his army to 
keep them in awe.. He had aſſembled at the moſt convenient haven 
on the Gauliſh fide, now ſuppoſed to be the Wiſſan, between Calais and 


Boulogne, cighty tranſports or ſhips of burden, with a number of 


galleys to accommodate. the officers of rank, and their equipage. 
The remainder. of his ſhipping was yet detained, by contrary winds, 
in a creek; at | ſome miles diſtance, ſuppoſed to be Boulogne; thither 
he ſent his cavalry, with orders to embark on board the ſhips where 
they lay. He himſelf went on board, with the infantry of two legions, 
at the former haven, and having found a- favourable wind and 
moderate weather, weighed about ten at night, and reached the 
coaſt of Britain, on the following day, at ten in the morning. The 
cliffs, where he firſt came near to the ſhore, were high and ſteep, 
and the hills were covered with numerous bodies of foot, of men on 
horſeback, and even in wheel carriages, from which the natives of 
this country were accuſtomed to make war. It being impoſſible to 
land under ſueh difficulties; and in the face of this oppoſition he bore 
away, as is probable, to the northward about eight miles, with a fa- 
vourable wind to ſome, part of the flat ſhore ' which ſurrounds the 


Downs; „ n | 


5 See Danville's . of untient Gaul. D 
7 Planum & apertum littus. See Cæſar Commentaries. 
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BOOK . ˙ Ay gs «> 
8 prepared to land. * Mitte, dn 4b wo nds 


In the mean time the eee in theirmiadkcodhe-hill 
had kept pace with the Roman galleys, came down to the ſtrand, 
and advanced even ſome way into the water to oppoſe the deſcent. As 
the ſurf. on that ſhore uſually runs high, and the Romans, from 
where their veſſels ſtruck, had ſome way to wade in. water that was 
too deep to allow them the free uſe of their weapons, they remained 
on. board, and durſt not meet the enemy under ſuch diſadvan- 
tages. Cæſar ſeeing his men unuſually backward, did not think pro- 
per in theſe circumſtances to urge them farther ; but ordered ſome of 
the lighteſt veſſels, which were mounted with miſſile engines, or 


manned with archers and lingers, . to row as near to the ſhore as they 


could on the right and the leſt of the landing place, and from thence 
to gall the enemy. This diſpoſition ſucceeded fo well, that the beach 
cloſe to the water was preſently cleared, and the Romans were lefi 
to deſcend from their ſhips, and to wade undiſturbed to the land. 
The Britons, ſeeing their enemy in poſſeſſion of the ſhore, offered to 
furrender, and were about to deliver their hoſtageg, when. an accident 
happened, which | encouraged. them again to take arms. On the 
fourth day after the Roman infantry had landed, a ſecond diviſion + 


of ſhips, with the cavalry, appeared in ſight ; but before they could 


reach the land, were diſperſed by a violeat ſtorm; part was, driven 
back on the.coaſt of Gaul, part carried down the Britiſh channel, and 
caſt in diſtreſs on the contiguous ſhores. . Even the ſhipping, from 
which the legions had diſembarked. lying. aground, in the curb 
ar at anchor in a high ſea and ſpring-tide, with which the Its- 
hans were unacquainted, were ſet adrift, or filled. with water, many 
of them beat to pieces or greatly. ſhattered, and rendered unſer- 
viceable. HR ORE eee 4 tt 
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. By-theſe: misfortunes, Cxfar, althongh/ he had made no provifion © HA ?. 
to ſubſiſt for the winter in Britain, was in danger of being obliged wnneyn— 


to remain in ĩt for want of ſhipping. The natives retracted their 
late ſubmiſſion, began to drive way the cattle, and to lay waſte 
the country within reach of the Roman camp. They Battered 
themſelves that the enemy would be obliged to depart, or muſt periſh 
for want of provifions 3 and that they would, by the example of © 


vain b eee eee enero age e pee u 


Ni 


from invading their iſland. 

Cæſar, in the meat time, . e emnpoyed alt bene 
with the greateſt diligence in repairing his ſhips, endeavoured to 
collect ſome proviſions, and to form a magazine. The natives af- 
ſembled im great bodies to intereept his foragers, and obliged him to 
cover them with the whole force of his army. The legions were at 
firſt greatly diſconcerted by the unuſual effect of the Britiſſi chariors, 
and by the want of their own cavalry; but as they prevailed in every 
cloſe fight, the Britons were ſoon obliged to renew their former 
ſubmiſſion, and became bound to deliver double the number of hoſ- 
tages they had formerly ſtipulated. But Cæſar not thinking it proper, 
with ſhattered veſſels, at the mercy of autumnal winds and ſtormy 
ſeas, to await the performanee of this article, ordered eee 
to be ſent aftef him inte Gaul, reimbarked with his army, and 
with the firſt favourable wind repafſed to the continent. At his ar- 


rival, he found that the Gauls, upon the report of his late misfor- 


tunes, had revoſted;; that one of his tranſports, with three hun- 
dred men on Board, Having parted with the fleet; and landing at a 
ſeparate place, were attacked; and that it was neceffary to ſend the 
remains of his cavalry to their relief. The Morini, inhabiting what 
are now the diſtricts of Calais and Dunkirk, with other nations of 
the low countries, had taken arms againſt the officers he had ſta- 
tioned to keep them in awe: The campaign therefore” concluded 

K k 2 0 with 
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* with the operations, which were heceſſary to quell this revolt. La- 
A bdienus fubdued the Morini. Quintus, Titurius, Sabinus, and Lucius 
Cotta having laid ent: n 2944119910 
the coaſt. Moo %? Nane ri ! ne KH au'toh + 
The Roman ee after inen an 'M 
Cæſar, as if ſenſible that he had made his attempt on Britain 
with too ſmall a force, and whatever repreſentation he might give of 
to refit his fleet, and to add, during the winter, as many more ſhips 
as poſſible, built upon a conſtruction more fit for that ſervice, 
broader, and more capacious in the hull, for the reception of men 
and horſes, and lower in the gunwale, for the convenience of land- 
ing. The timber was probably taken from the neighbouring foreſts; 
but the materials of his rigging, it is ſaid, were brought from Spain. 
Having taken theſe meaſures to enable him at a more convenient 
ſeaſon to renew his expedition into Britain, he ſet om as uſual far 
Italy, and for the neighbourhood of Rome. by" 4106 
Here he found Pompey. and Craſſus 1 . 
1 related, in obtaining for themſelves, and for him, the objects 
which they had ſeverally in view. Craſſus had fixed his thoughts on 
the treaſures of the eaſt,” and projected the ſale of kingdoms, of ' 
which he hoped to have the diſpoſal in that part of che world 
Pompey too was gratified in his wiſhes, had got the command of an 
army, and the patronage of a great province, while he continued at 
Rome to enjoy his conſideration, and was veſted with a ſpecies of 
monarchy, in wielding the united powers of the party. Cæſar had 
provided, hat he knew in the end was to decide every controverſy, 
a great army, inured to ſervice, and in a ſtation whieh gave an eaſy 
_ acceſs to Italy, and the command of Rome. As if ſecure of their 
intereſts, they permitted the election of Conſuls to proceed without 
_—_— and ſuffered Lucius n a profeſſed 
1 g 4 partizan 
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While he himſelf affected reſerve and moderation, in order to ap- 
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partizan of the ſenate, together with Appius Claudius, to be elected 
conſuls; Marcus, Cato, and Milo, to be placed in the liſt of Prætors; 


and ſeveral citizens, well affected to the Senate, to be admitted into the 


253. 
CHAP. 
— crtenndG< 
U. C. 659. 


L. Dom. 
Aherobar. 


college of Tribunes. - - ada bes, A 


The winter and ſpring, however, na of the der 


ariſtocracy. Cato, probably did not ſee any publick object ee, agg 


to engage with advantage beyond the duties of his office, in which 
he endeavoured to reftrain by his authority, and by his example, the 
extravagance and luxury of the age. The dangerous powers which 
had been recently granted to perſons, from whoſe ambition the re- 
public had much to fear, no doubt greatly alarmed the ſenate; but 
this body, though led by Domitius, one of the Conſuls, by Cato and 


Milo, two of the Prætors, and ſupported by many of the Tribunes, 


did not think themſelves entitled to diſpute the validity of thoſe 
grants, . of what bad run ase 
confirmed by the people. en ont 
Pompey, now maſter of Spain ee adit 
army, ſtill under the pretence, as has been mentioned, of his com- 
miſſion to furniſh the public granaries with corn, remained in Italy, and 


Claud. Fal- 


paſſed the greater part of his time among his country villas, executing 


the duties of general purveyor with the aſſiſtance of his lieutenants, 
and managing his intrigues in the city by means of his agents and 


friends. He was attended by numbers of every rank and condition, 


who reſorted to him with the aſſiduity of real courtiers, and with a 


ervility, which, in a republic, implied the utmoſt corruption f 


manners. He even maintained the appearances of royalty in the 
ſtate which he aſſumed, as well as in the influence he acquired. 


pear worthy of his rank, his retainers ever treated him as a great 


prince, and with his connivance fomented diſorders tending to ſhake 


— 
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BOOK might be forced to-rely 0a him 4er den, odio himſelf af- 
— tetted to decline the burden. 
ceded ate 
ſucceſs, Pompey was now left by Craſſus, as well as by Cæſar. The 
.frſt, in his, impatience to take poſſeſſion of his government, had bro- 
'ken through all the impediments that were placed to hinder his de- 
-parture from Rome, made haſte to Brundifimm with his army, em- 
barked, notwithſtanding the unfavourableneſs of the ſeaſon, and, with 
conſiderable loſs, both of men and of ſhipping in a ftorm, made his 
paſſage into Macedonia. The prohibition of the Prætor ſtill founded 
in his ears. He dreaded a vote of the Senate or People to recal his 
commiſſion. It appears, that ſoon after his departure, a motion had 
been actually made for this purpoſe ;- and that Cicero, though for- 
merly.on ill terms with Craſſus, being taught by his late ſuſferings 
to court the favour of thoſe who could either hurt or protect him, 
appeared on this queſtion in his favour, and claimed a ſhare in the merit 
of obtaining the deciſion that as given to oonſirm his. commiſſion *. 
But without attending to the ſtate of theſe deliberations at Rome, 
Craſſus. continued his march by Macedonia and the Helleſpont into 
Aſia. In paſſing through Galatia, finding Dejotarus, ſovereign of 
that principality, then of an advanced age, occupied in a work 
that is becoming at every age, building a new city, and making a 
fettlement for more people; he is ſaid to have obſerved to the prince, 
that it was ſomewhat too late, at his age, to form projects of 
new ſettlements; © nor are you very early, replied the other, in 
«- your undertaking the conqueſt in Parthia.” | 
Craſſus was turned of ſixty, eee e eee 
the furcſk means .of arriving at eminence and power, now joined, 
to the rapacity of a youthful ambition, the avarice of age. Upon 


Cicero ad Famil. lib. v. ep- Bl. ad Craik. 
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bis atriral in Syria, he pillaged the temple of the Jews, and laid hold CHAP, 
of treaſure wherever elſe he could find it. He made a pretenice of wigs 


the military levies to be made in the provinces for extorting money; 

and afterwards, reſetving the money he had raiſed for his Own uſe, 
neglected the levies. He required of the different diſtrifts of his 
province, and of the neighbouring allies, large quotas of men and 
military ſtores, merely that they might buy exemptions with pro- 


portional ſums of money. In the ſame fpirit of avarice and rapa- 


city, he invaded the Parthians without any wrong un the State, 
and even without the pretence of a quarrel. er 


The Parthians, like eee whdds bene ür dne have 
ariſen in that part of the world, or in the neighbourhood of the 
Euphrates and the Tigris, were of Scythian extraction. On the de- 
cline of the Macedonian power, about two hundred years before the 
preſent date, a ſwarm from the north had migrated to the lower 
banks of the Tigris, over-ran the country round Cteſiphon, conti- 
nued to haraſs the neighbourhood hy their depredations ; and, at 


taſt, being commanded by Arſaces, the founder of this new kingdom, 
re . IIN UNE. 
name, in fact reſtored the monarchy of Perſia 


The Parthian, or new Perſian monarchy, being yet in its vigour, . 


was the moſt formidable power that now any where appeared within 


reach of the Roman arms. Its forces confiſted almoſt intirely of 


horſe. Part intended for regular charges, caſed in heavy armour, 
and uſing the lance ; part mounted in a lighter manner for expedi- 
tion and ſwiftneſs, and ufing the bow. While in the field they were 
attended by herds of fpare horſes, which they paſtured, or drove in 
the rear of their armies. With. this ſupply, upon any ' occafional 
I — ao Parc. + or, having reliefs of freſh 


, Plut, in Cui, 12, Dio. Cal lib. iv, e. 13. ** Juſtine Ib. 1xi. Dio. Caſſ. lib. xl, xli 
| 6 3 
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R Ot O K horſes, performed aniating marched, and frequently preſented them- 
9 ſelves to their enemies, where it was not expected they could appear. 
They had different notions-of victory and defeat from other nations; 
they always counted it a victory, when, by their flights, they drew an 
enemy into ſtraits by haſty and unguarded purſuits /'; and often en- 
joyed the . ee when they ſeemed to be routed and to 
fly. 8 111 
When Craſſus advanced to the A dan 
then engaged in a war with Artabazes, on the ſide of Armenia, 
ſent a deputation to expoſtulate with the Roman general on the 
cauſe of his hoſtile approach, Craſſus made anſwer, That he would 
give the reaſons of his coming when he arrived at Seleucia, ! Here, 
ſaid one of the Parthian meſſengers (ſhowing the palm of his hand) 
* hair will grow before you ſhall arrive at Seleucia. Craſſus pro- 
ceeded in his march, paſſed the Euphrates, and ravaged Meſopo- 
tamia without any reſiſtance. Having continued his operations until 
the end of the ſeaſon, he returned for the winter into Syria. Upon 
his arrival in this province, he was joined by eee RO 
Had ſerved ſome years in a conſiderable rank in the army in Gaul 
and was now detached by Cæſar with a thouſand horſe, n many 
marks of honour, to act under his father in Syria, © 
This invaſion of Meſopotamia, after phatfiglowtdiberatic- fr 
ſpent, ſerved only to alarm and provoke the enemy, without procuring 
any advantage to the arms of the Romans; and hoſtilities were likely 
to proceed in the ſpring with great animoſity, when Craſſus was 
to proſecute the war which he had thus road 
gerous ground. 
Cæſar, in the mean time, * date e we his troops 
in Gaul, or in the neighbourhood of that province. He himſelf, 


21 Dio. Calf, lib. xl. c. 18. Dio. lib. l. Plat; in Craſſo. 
with 
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with bis uſuul activity, having been in Italy in the beginning of winter, C H 4 r. 
and haying conferred with the perſons with whom he entruſted the 


management of his affairs at Rome, proceeded to Illyricum, upon a 


of tire Pyruſtæ, a warlike tribe on the frontier. Upon his arrival, 
State denied, that they had ever given a commiſſion to make war on 
the Roman province, became bound for the future to reſtrain the 
F Wn fra for the * 
ſervance of this article, - 

Early in the ſpring, Cane ee B this n the 
quarters of his army in the Low Countries, and found, that in conſe- 
quence of the orders he had given at the end of the preceding cam» 
paign, no leſs than ſix hundred tranfport veſſels, and twenty-eight 
galleys, were actually built in different harbours from Oftend to Bu- 
logne, and in à few days might be ready for fea, He eccordingly 
ordered them to be launched, and direQed the whole to affemble at 
the ſame port from which he ſailed on the preceding year, in order to 
bis departure, being informed that eeftain nations on the Moſelle were 
meditating a revolt, and were ſoliciting the Germans to come over 
the Rhine to their affiſtance, to the end that he might not feave 
any enemy on foot in his rear, and that he might ſecure the peace of 
Gaul in his abſence, he marched to the Moſelle with four legions and 


cight hundred horſe. © Upon his artival he had the good fortune ts 


find the people vided between two leaders, who, being jealous of 
each other, made their ſubmiffions ſeparately, ant gave che e 
dale as à pledge for their future behaviour. 

With theſe ſecurities,” Cæſur returned to che coaſt, found alf His 
armed galleys and five hundred and ſixty of his tranſports actually 
aſſembled ; the other forty tranſports had been put back by contrary 

Vor. " + | winds, 
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BOOK winds, and were ſtill retained at the port at which they had been buik. 
1 The force intended for this expedition to Britain conſiſted of five 


legions, amounting poſſibly, on the probable nee theß 


were not complete, to about twenty thouſand, men , together with 


a body of Gauls, including many of their chiefs, whom Cæſar choſe 
to retain with his army, rather as hoſtages for the fidelity of their 


countrymen, than as auxiliaries in the war. The fleet conſiſted of 


five hundred and ſixty tranſport veſſels, twenty-eight armed gallies, 
with many tenders and ſmall craft, provided by officers for their own 
conveniency, and for che reception of their een in ee 
hundred ſail. f 

The wind being aces for ee eee 1 the 
fleet was aſſembled, the troops ſtill remained on ſhore. /,At the ex- 
piration of this time the wind changed, and the troops began to 
embark, but were ſuddenly interrupted by the deſertion of .a Gauliſh 
chief, who, being averſe to the ſervice, thought this a favourable 
opportunity to diſengage himſelf with his followers...” Cæſar conſi- 
dered this deſertion as a declaration of war, and being ſenſible of the 
danger he might incur in caſe of any diſaſter by having ſuch ene- 
mies in his rear, ſuſpended the embarkation, and ſent a party of 
horſe in purſuit of the fugitive, who, being overtaken, was killed in 
attempting to defend himſelf... His followers were brought back and 
obliged to embark for Britain. " 

On the return of the party ks in this lende the . 
ation proceeded, and being completed at ſunſet of the ſame day, 
the wind being ſtill fair, the fleet weighed, and got into the Chan- 


nel; but the wind ſoon after having failed, or ſhifted more to the 


weſt, and the tide being ſet to the northward, they were carried 
2 conſiderable way in that direction paſt the port for which they had 


n The legions, « the end of this campaign, ve mise u 3.5001 
'* See Caſar's Commentaries, p43 ge vt "462 


| ſteered 
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meered. At day break, they ſaw the land of Britain on their left, CHA p. 
and ſeemed to leave ſome conſpicuous part of the iſland, probably the 5 


South Foreland, aſtern: but with the turn of the tide, and the help 
of their ars, they arrived at noon at a convenient part of the coaſt 
not far diſtant from the landing- place of the former year, but leſs ex- 
poſed to the ſea. This place we may ſuppoſe to have been Pigroell 
Bay, N the mouth of the Stour, or the entry to Sandwich 
Haven 

The Britons bad aſſembled as 3 e 19938 ; 
Romans; but, on the appearance of ſo great a fleet, were intimidated, 
and withdrew from the coaſt, _ 

Cæſar, flattering himſelf that he had found a Ge road ih his 
ſhips than that at which he had ftationed them in the preceding 
year, left his fleet at anchor, and guarded againſt any attempts of the 
natives by a body of ten cohorts and three hundred horſe, that were 
properly entrenched on the ſhore. Being informed that the Britons 
had their forces aſſembled on a ſmall river (probably the Stour), at | 
the diftance of ten or twelve miles from his landing-place, he put his 
army in motion in the night, and at break of day came up with 
them, diſlodged them from their poſt, and obliged them to withdraw 
to a place of retreat in that neighbourhood, which, on occaſion of 
their own wars, had been fortified in their manner with a mote, and 
ramparts of wood. To reduce them in this ſtronghold, he erected 
ſome works, and made regular approaches; but as he had not in- 
velted the place, the only effect of his attack was, to force the enemy 

15 Mr. d' Anville, on a ſappolition chat num et apertum littus, or with the ſequel of 

Cxſar muſt have. paſſed into Britain by the the ſtory, which places ſome ſuch river as the 
ſhorteſt poſſible line, fixes upon Hith, about Stour to be paſſed in his march, about 
eight miles weſt of Dover, as the place of miles from the ſhore. The coaſt at Hith, 
bis landing in his firſt invaſion of Britain; though not altogether inacceſſible, is ſteep 
and, conſequently, on ſome other contiguous and hilly, and would have expoſed Cæſar to 


part as the place of his landing in the ſecond difficulties in his firſt operations on ſhore, 
mvaſion : but this does not agree, either which he could OP have GT to 


Waun of che coaſt, being pla- mention. Mir 1922, 
LI 2 . Is 
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B ger to abandon it, and to bone their retreat. He ha@ taken Kis reſo- 
i tHition to purſue them on the following day; and had begun his march 


in three diviſions, when it appeared, that the element which is the 
fafeguard of Britain, though not always ſufficient to keep its enemies 
at a diſtance, yet is ſubject to accidents which render the attempt of 


invaders very difficult, and their condition, even when on ſhore, 


' ſufficiently hazardous. To this purpoſe a meſſenger overtook Cæſar 


on his march with tidings, that all his ſhips, in a ftorm which 


aroſe in the preceding night, had been driven from their anchors, 


had run foul of each other, that many of them were ſtranded and 
wrecked, and all of them greatly damaged. 
Cxſar, on this report, fuſpended his march, and, having fixed the 


main body of his army in a well-fortified camp; he himſelf, with a 


proper eſcort, returned to the coaft. At his arrival, he found that forty 
of his ſhips were irrecoverably loſt ; but that the remainder, though 


greatly damaged, might be refitted. For this purpoſe he gave orders in 
the army, that all who had been inſtructed in the trade of a carpenter, 


ſhould repair to the ſea-port to be employed in refitting the fleet; he 
called many workmen likewiſe from Gaul, and gave directions for 
building a number of new veſſels on different parts of that coaſt; and to 
guard, for the future, againſt ſuch accidents as had lately befallen bis 
ſhips, he ordered that they ſhould be drawn on ſhore. In this work 
the army was inceſſantly employed for ten days, and without inter- 
miſſion even in the night. The fleet, at length, being in this manner 
fecured from the dangers of the ſea, and covered by an entrenchment 
on the ſide of the land, he returned to his camp, E +17 
operations of his army. 

It appears that the natives of Britain, being divided ito f 
ſmall cantons or ſeparate principalities, and,, as uſual in ſuch caſes, 
frequently at war among themſelves, had been actually at variance 


Wr nr nnn RE ee 


diſaſter 


8 2 2 


that the oppoſite bank was lined" with a paliſade, and manned by a 
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than formerly, under Cafhvelaunus, a chieftain of Middleſex, or, as 
Czſar deſcribes him, a prince reſiding on the northern banks of the 
Thames, and at about ſeventy or eighty miles from the fea, © 

This chieftain brought into the fietd a numerous army of infantry, of 


horſemen, and armed chariots. His knowledge of the woods enabled 


him to haraſs the Romans on their march, and, following the tracts 
that were clear of underwood, not only to gall them with miſſites 
from the thickets, but to charge them likewiſe with his horſemen 
and chariots, even in places' where the ground feemed leaſt fitted to 


the movement of fyxh bodies. Encouraged with his fucceſs. in this 


ſpecies of warfare, he ventured to attack the whole cavalry of the 
Roman army, which, being on foraging party, were ſupported by 
an intire legion. But the Britons being, in this attempt, . defeated 
with great ſſaughter, their chief loft courage, em GET 
followers, and never more attempted to face the Romans. 


Czfar, finding this enemy remit his ardour, advanced with 2 


quicker pace. From his filenee on the ſubject of any difficulty in 
paſſing the Medway, we muſt ſuppoſe him to have followed the vale 
of the Stour to Afhford, and from thenee to have kept on the plains to 
Maidſtone, near to which place the river Medway is every where natu- 
rally fordable; and from the length of his march, being about eighty 
miles from the fea, when he came upon the banks of the Thames, 
we may ſuppoſe him to have arrived on that river at the reach which 
runs from fouth to north, ſomewhere between Kingitene and Brent- 
ford. There he obſerves, that the only ford in the river was fenced 
and guarded; that x row of ſharp flakes was drivers under water; 


numerous body of the natives. He nevertheleſs proceeded to force 


lis way, and RT aut * 
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| tiſaſter that had befallen his fleet had given them, that they had agreed © * No P. 
to ſuſpend their own quarrels, and were afſembled in greater numbers eG 
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18K from their poſt, ———————— 
8 chis men were obliged to wade up to the chin. 


Caſſivelaunus had, for ſome time, made no ares W 
Roman army; he had contented himſelf with obſerving their mo- 
tions, and with endeavouring to ſtrip the country before them of 
every particular by which they could profit on their march. Czar, 
on his part, advanced with the precautions neceſſary againſt ſuch an 
enemy, and, as they had deſtroyed what could be of immediate uſe 
o his army, he deſtroyed what was left, in order to force the natives 
to ſubmiſſion, In this Nate of the war, having leiſure and oppor- 
tunity to obſerve the condition of the country and the manners of the 
people, he gives the following account of both: That on the 
* coaſt there were colonies from the neighbouring continent, till 


_ *, diſtinguiſhed by the names of the countries from whence they had 


* come; that theſe colonies, being poſſeſſed of agriculture, and well 


| 4 ſtocked with cattle, were extremely populous; that they had money 


made of iron or braſs; the firſt of which metals, with great quan- 
« tities of tin, were found in their own iſland; the other metal was 
imported from abroad that the winter was milder here than in Gaul; 
© that the woods of Britain furniſhed the ſame timber with thaſe of 
Gaul, except the fir and the beech; and that the houſes were built 
n the ſame manner in both countries. From this account of the 
he proceeds to obſerve, That the inland parts were occupied by 
iche original natives, who, with little corn, ſubſiſted chiefly by milk 
and the other produce of their herds; that, by a particular ſuperſti- 
4 tion, although poſſeſſed of hares, of geeſe, and other fowls, they were 
forbid to eat of theſe animals; that they were curious. in the orna- 
ments of the perſon, affected to have buſhy whiſkers, and long hair; 


that they ſtained or painted their bodies of a blue colour, and had 


©. no clothes beſides the ſkins of beaſts ; that they aſſociated in ſmall 


n nn of ten or a dozen in number.” And adds a cir- 
4 | auen, 
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cumſtance, in which, if he were not deceived, as is common e HA r. 
enough to foreigners, by ſome appearances which were not ſuffi- —— 
ciently explained to him, he gives a ſtriking example of the di- 
verſity which takes place among mankind in ſettling the canon of 7 
external actions. The brothers, the father, and the ſon, though 
ſeparately married, and reputed the parents of children, brought 
forth by their reſpective wives, yet, WR gan 
of evil, lived with thoſe wives in common *'*- Jo ae nn * 
Cæſar, being on the left of the Thames, made an ena ali 

Trinobantes, ſuppoſed to have been inhabitants of Eſſex and Suffolk: 
The ſovereign. of this canton having, in ſome quarrel with his own 
people, been expelled from his kingdom, had taken refuge with 
Cæſar in Gaul, and was now, by force of the Roman arms, reſtored ' 
to his kingdom. Five other principalities made their ſubmiſſion at 
the ſame time. Caffivelaunus retired to his principal fortreſs, which, 
conſiſting of a paliſade and a ditch ſituated in the leaft acceſſible 
part of the woods, was by the natives, as Cæſar is pleaſed to expreſs 
himſelf, called a town, and was in reality, in caſe of alarm, a place 
of retreat for themſelves and their cattle. On the approach and at- 
tack of Cæſar on one ſide, Caſſivelaunus retired by an outlet on the 
other, leaving: ſome herds of cattle, and many of his men, to fall into 
the enemy's hand. 

After this defeat, the Britiſh prince A ar as a laſt reſource, to i; 44% - 
give Cæſar ſome trouble in his rear; and for this purpoſe ſent an order 
to the four princes of Kent, to aſſemble. their people, and endeavour 
to force the Roman ſtation, and deſtroy the Roman ſhipping, where 
they lay on the coaſt. They accordingly, attacked the intrench- 
ment, but were repulſed; and Caſhvelaunus himſelf, . reduced to 
deſpair by the defection of ſo, many of his n _ his + 


. ® See Cal's Commantwie on bis al expedition 9 Brin. FD 
| repeated. 
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invaders,- with a numerous aſſemblage of priſoners, then the only 
| DOils of this and, retired to their ſhips, which, not 
being ſufficient. to receive them at one embarkation,. were obliged 


or principal 


* 


* 
* 
* 


THE 


A & certain tribute was impoſed on the nations inhabiting the bank; 


nour from a country in which he was not prepared to make any 
of the Thames, hoſtages taken for the payment of it, and the 


material accident,” tranſported the whole of che Roman army into 
oy 


of the year being far advanced, and Cæſar, deſirous to retire with ho- 
Gaul 
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| 
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Death f Tali the Cs phi the _ Fe ev 
Trial of Gabinius.—— Detefion of an infamous Tramſaction of Mem- 
mins and Abenobarbus.——— Revolt of the Low Countries, —— Mili- 
tary Execution againft the Inhabitants of the Country between the 

| Rhine and the Menue. Operations of Craſſus in Meſopotamia. 
ni, Death. Competition for the Conſulate.——Death of 

Cladiur. Riot in the City. Pompey fole Conſul. ——— Trial of 

| | & 


Milo. 

Wu the Roman army was in Britain, there happened, C H A P. 
by the death of Julia, the daughter of Cæſar and the wife __— 

of Pompey, a great change in the diſcontinuance of the relation which 
ſubſiſted between them, and in the ſeparation of their ſuppoſed political 
intereſts, The connection which then came to be diffolved, had been 
deviſed as a bond of confederacy between parties whoſe interfering ob- 
jets of ambition muſt have otherwiſe, on many occaſions, excited 
their mutual jealouſy. Neither the father-in-law, nor the ſon was 
likely to ſacrifice his ambition to mere affection, but each may have 
expected, that the other ſhould be, in ſome degree, the dupe of his 
relation, and ſhould abate a little of the jealouſy to which he was, 
by his ſituation and his objects, ſo naturally inclined. This paſſion, 
however, we may believe was far from having been extinguiſhed in 
the mind of either. The choice which Pompey made of Spain for his 
province, with a military command for a-term of five years, probably 
proceeded from a deſire to retain his ſuperiority over Cæſar, and to 
have in his power, in caſe of a breach between them, a province, 
though leſs contiguous to Italy that that which was held by Cæſar, 
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not leſs fitted big fer- ten ae hg; reſources of 


— War. 7 


Notwithſtanding theſe effects of jealouſy, while the familiar re- 
lation of father-in-law and ſon ſubſiſted between Cæſar and Pompey, 
and while Craſſus continued to hold a ſpecies of balance in their 
councils, they ſeemed to acquieſce in a participation of conſequence 
and power. But the death of Julia, and that likewiſe, of the child 
put an end, not only to any real cordiality in this. connection, but 
even to any ſemblance of friendſhip, and rendered them, from this time 
forward, mutually jealous of the advantages they ſeverally gained, 
whether in reſpe& to force in the provinces, or do ate and popula- 
rity at Rome. 


It is obſerved, that, * POP Cedar ene fr- 


| merly attentive to reports from the city, and more careful of his in- 
telligence from thence; and that he endeavoured to gain every 


perſon who might be of conſequence in deciding the conteſt which 


he perceived muſt ariſe. Among theſe he paid his court in par- 


ticular to Cicero, who was likely, about this time, to devote himſelf 
to Pompey, and whom he wiſhed, at leaſt, to keep in ſuſpence be- 
tween them: for this purpoſe, as appears from their correſpondence, 
he applied, as uſual, to his vanity, and, while he was piercing the 
woods of Britain in purſuit of Caſſivelaunus and his painted fol- 
lowers *, affected to read and to admire verſes: which were ſent to 
him by a perſon much more eſteemed for his proſe than his poetry. 
The Roman army had been tempted into Britain by the hopes of 
finding mines of ſilver, but were diſappointed; for, beſides flaves, they 
found no booty in that iſland. Such probably likewiſe were the prin- 


cipal ſpoils of Gaul; e,, 


Cicero ad Quint. frae. li. ü. ep. 15. & lib, iii, ep. 2, 
bid. Lib. U. ep, ult, n iv. . I 
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his conqueſts in that country, lie to epi bat d in p. CHAT. 
porting his influence at Rome. While Pompey procured his own EIA 


appointment to the command of an army, in order to keep pace 
with Cæſar in the provinces, Cæſar, in his turn, projected public 
works at Rome to vie with the magnificence of Pompey, and with 
that of other citizens, who made ſuch works a part of their policy to 


gain the People. For this purpoſe Cæſar propoſed to build a Baſilica*, 


and to enlarge the Forum, at an expence of ſix millions Roman 
money, or about fiſty thouſand pounds; to rail in the field of Mars 
W eee eee AO IE INI ue. 
or portico extending a thouſand paces, or about a mile. 64 
[n the @veral-weithd Git alluyd 25 comſele tir bs inpicy: Glraty' 
in a manner which flattered his vanity, and renewed his hopes of 
icng aint ee eee eee, b buen 
Stat. "th 

A eee eee eee ee 
of different competitors for office at the approaching elections, were 


his province, had been impeached for diſobeying the orders of the Se- 
nate, and for contempt of religion in his expedition to Egypt. But 
having, by the influence of Pompey and of Czfar, eluded this firſt 
attack, he ſet out for Rome in great confidence, and, on his journey, 
gave out, that he was to demand a triumph. But, upon his approach 
to the city, hearing in what manner the Senate and People were 


affected towards him, he thought proper to make his entry in the 


night ; and being arrived, on the cighteenth of September, did not 
even venture to appear in the Senate for ten days. No leſs than 


cen ran nnn for treaſon, for ex- 


1408 


e What 2 endure called A | Baſilica or » pales, was a kind of exchange, conn | 


porticoes for merchants, and otherpublic accommodations, | of 5 04 ad bh 93526} 
Cicero ad Atticum,, lib, iv. ep» 16. 5p At Ms 


Mmaz2. | tortion 


likewiſe intent on the cauſe of Gabinius. This officer, while yet in 
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e K tortion in his province, and for other crimes. The ſirſt day on 
Ay Which he preſented himſelf in the Senate, the Conſuls, when be 


would have withdrawn, commanded him to ſtay. And, having 
called the farmers of the revenue from Syria, who attended with a 
complaint from the province, bid them ſtate their charge. 


An altercation enſued, in which Cicero, mindful of the injuries 
he had received from Gabinius, took a principal part againſt him, 
and pronounced an invective, which the other returned with the 


abuſive appellation of fugitive, in alluſion to his late exile *. Vet 


ſoon after, when this criminal was brought to trial for extortion in 
his province, Cicero, as will afterwards be mentioned, undertook, at 
the ſolicitation of Pompey, to appear in his defenee. 

Before this trial for extortion took place, C. Memmius, one of the 


Tribunes, on the ninth of October delivered to the People, with 


great force, a charge of treaſon againſt Gabinius *. The judgment 
of the Tribes being called, and ſentence. of condemnation likely to 
paſs, while the Lictors were preparing to ſeize their priſoner, his ſor, 
a young man, with much filial piety, a virtue highly eſteemed by 
the Romans, threw himſelf at the feet of the Tribune, and, being 
rudely ſpurned on the ground, happened to drop his ring, the badge 
of Roman nobility; the ſpectators were moved; Eelius Balbus, 
another of the Tribunes, interpoſed, and, with the general appro- 
bation of the People, commanded the-proceſs to ſtop i 
The other proſecutions nevertheleſs were continued againſt Gabi- 
nius. One before the Prætor Alfius, in which, though the majority 
of the judges voted to wt) Wye were twentyrtwo, out of ſe- 
venty, who voted guilty *. Another before Cato, on à charge of 
depredation i in his province, to the amount of quater millies, four 
hundred millions Roman money, or about three millions ſterling; in 


Cicero ad Quint. frat. lib. iti, 7 Val. Max. lib. viii. c, 1. 
6 Ibid, lib. iii, 5 ep: 16. 
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this laſt was condemned, and forced into exile. At this trial, Pom- CHAP. 
pey and Cæſar continued to employ their influence in his. favour. — 


And Cicero, although he had hitherto treated Gabinius as the author 
of his own exile, being reconciled to Pompey and Cæſar, no longer 
continued at variance with a perſon, who had been no more than 
' their tool or inſtrument in procuring his misfortunes, and conde- 


ſcended, on this occaſion, though ineffectually, to plead his cauſe 


The approaching elections gave riſe to competitions and intrigues 
more connected with the ſtate of the republic, and more an indica- 


tion of the manners which then prevailed. The poorer citizens 


came to depend for their ſubſiſtence on. the diſtributions of corn and 
other gratuities, which were made or procured. by thoſe ho courted 
popularity, or who aſpired to the offices of State. Corruption be- 
came every day more flagrant and leſs diſguiſed; and the laws 
againſt bribery were loſing their force for want of perſons to pro- 
ſecute a erĩme, of which ſo many either wiſhed to. reap the benefit, 


or which'many were ſo ſtrongly tempted to commit. To ſupply this 


defect, Cato moved in the Senate, That every one elected into office 
ſhould be ſuhjected to an inqueſt, even. if no one ſhould proſecute.”*; 
and actually obtained an edict, requiring the ordinary judges, that 
were named for trials within the year, to take cognizance of the 
means by which candidates ſucceeded to office; and to ſet thoſe aſide 


who were found to have incurred the penalties of corruption. The 
Tribunes interpoſed their negative, or ſuſpended the effect of this 


reſolution, until an act of the People ſhould be obtained to confirm it. 
The propoſal-gaye great offence to the parties concerned; and. Cato, 
being attacked by the papulace, narrowly eſcaped with his life. He 
afterwards, in a full aſſembly of the more reſpectable citizens, was 
favourably heard on this ſubject. But Terentius, one of the Tribunes, 


Die. lib. ane e 63; Cicero ad Qyint, 
oy, lid, in, ep. 1 & 3. ** Cicero ad Att. lib, iv, ep. 16. 


9 Plutarch. Cicero ad At. lid. iv. ep. 16. | 
ſtill 
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BOOK eee eee Wl 
—pradices of thoſe who canvuſſed for office had no effect. | 

The candidates themſelves, in the mean time, if each col Have 
truſted the : laws for reſtraining others, as well as himſelf, from the 
practice of giving money; or if any number of them eould* have 
relied upon an agreement to be entered into among themſelves to re- 
frain from it, would, it is probable, have been glad to be relieved 
from an abuſe which rendered their pretenſions ſo expenſive and fo 
precarious. Moved by theſe conſiderations, eandidates for the 
office of the Tribune entered into an agreement not to "bribe, and 
depoſited each a ſum of money in the hands of Cato, to be for- 
feited by any perſon who ſhould be found acting in contravention to 
their treaty *'. One of them, eder r was 8 deteQedia timid 
and accordingly forfeited his pledgne. 

In the competition for the — corruption was eartied to the 
greateſt exceſs. An office was opened, at which the candidates dealt 
out money to the People, who came in the order of their Tribes to 
receive it. A gratuity of ten millions of ſeſterces **, ws offeted to 
any perſon who ſhould ſecure the vote of the firſt Century, or, as it 
was called, the Preragativa. The demand for money to be employed 
in this ſpecies of traffic became ſo great, that by the firſt of July in- 
tereſt roſe from four to eight per cent. All the four candidates, 
Memmius, M. Scaurus, Cn. Domitius, and M. Meſſala, mutually 
raiſed proſecutions for bribery againſt each other; and in the 
courſe of theſe tranſactions, it appeared that Caius Memmius, once 
a vehement partizan of the Senate, had made his peace with ont 
and was now en by his party at Rome. | 
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'® Quingena, 500,000 Roman money a- Ad Att. lib. iv, ep, 17. 
bout 400 I. . 1 About 80,0001, | 
Plutarch. Cicero ad Att. lib. iv, ep. 15. Ad Quint. frat. lib. ii. ep. 15. Idibus 
ad Quint. frat. lib. ii. c. 12. quintilibus ſœnus fuit beſſibus ex triente. 
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Memmius, it may be remembered, having band Ren nabe En- e 


our in office againſt him. And Cæſar appeared for ſome time to reſent 


this attack ; but was in reality as little to be diverted from his pur- 
poſe by reſentment, as he was by affetion, and knew how to chooſe 


his friends from among. thoſe who. had the reſolution to provoke, as 
well as from among, thoſe) who inclined. to ſerve, him. Cæſar ac- 
cordingly made uſe of this opportunity to ſeparate Memmius from 
the reſt of by enemies, and by his means brought to light a ſcene of 
corruption, in which Memmius himſelf, with other profeſſed ſup- 
porters of the Senate, had been concerned, and which furniſhed 


lar, and the ſuppoſed popular party, with, a great TROP ins | 


theſe pretenders to purity and public virtue, 

[tapers that. memory cds. emmaatinnt Bane, be. the 
adminiſtration of government, even laws, and ſuppoſed acts of the 
Senate or People, could be forged or ſurreptitiouſſy obtained. The 
preſent Conſuls, Cn, Domitius, Ahenobarbus, and Ap. Claud. Pul- 
cher, entered into a compact with two of thoſe who were candidates 


to ſucceed them, Caius Memmius and C. Domitius Calvinus : the 


two firſt, to ſecure their own nomination to lucrative provinces at 
the expiration of their Conſulſhip ;. the two others now ſtanding 
for this office, to ſecure their elections. The parties agreed to forge 
an edit of the Senate and of the People, fixing the conſular pro- 
vinces. And a ſum of money was depoſited by the candidates in the 
hands of the Conſuls, to be forfeited, if they did not ſupport. this 


forgery, with the evidence of three Augurs, who ſhould vouch for 


the paſſing of the law in the aſſembly of the People, and two Se- 
nators of conſular dignity, who ſhould ſwear they were preſent when 


this allotment” of provinces was confirmed by the Senate, although 
it was notorious that no er of the Senate had boon held Tor ths 


„ 


* = 
ty , | Memmius 


piration of Cæſar's Conſulate, brought a charge of high miſdemean- 3 
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| Memmius being gained by the parties of Czſar and Pompey; was 


w—— perſuaded to ſacrifice his own reputation, in order to ruin that ef 


Domitius Ahenobarbus. He laid this ſtrange agreement, which had 
been drawn up in writing, together with the bonds which had been 
granted upon it, before the Senate. Appius Claudius braved the 
detection; but Ahenobarbus, profeſſing himſelf to be of a party which 


_ contended for purity and reformation of nnn mann much 


diſgrace and reproach. 

From this tranſaction it ſhould appear, not only that the aſſemblies 
of the People were extremely irregular and tumultuary, and might 
be made up of ſuch perſons as were by any party purpoſely brought 
to the Comitium; but that even the meetings of the Senate might 
be packed; that their proceedings were careleſly recorded, and 
might be eaſily forged. The numbers required to form a Comi- 
tium or aſſembly of the People not being fixed, any convention of 
perſons brought from any part of Italy, occupying the uſual place 
of aſſembly, might take upon them the deſignation and powers of 
the Roman People; and as the fluctuating ſovereignty of the People 
by this means paſſed from one party to another, its orders were 
often ſurreptitious and contradictory, and every law might be con- 
ſidered as the mandate of a party or faction, not as the will of the 
community **. Great as theſe diſorders were, there were at all times 
numerous parties who had an intereſt in the continuance of them; 


and the age, though ſuffering under the moſt grievous ahuſes, was 
ſtill more averſe to the neceſſary reformations. 


"The infamy of this recent tranſaction produced a delay of the 


elections, until the term of the preſent Conſuls in office was ex- 


pired. An interregnum accordingly enſued. The partizans of 
Pompey hinted the neceſſity of naming a Dictator. He himſelf 


. 


n Dion Caſſius, lib. xxxix. e. 6ö6c᷑ 
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afſechedl great reſerve, in expectation that when the preſent troubles C H A F. 
came to their height, the powers neceſſary to ſuppreſs Ne n 2 


by general conſent, be preſſed into his hands. 
In the mean time Czfar, whoſe councils had ſo great a \ Gare in 


determining theſe events, was detained in the northern parts of 


Gaul, and was obliged, contrary to his uſual practice, to paſs the 
whole winter on this fide of the Alps. On his return from Britain, 
finding that the harveſt in Gaul had been unfavourable, he was tempted, 
in order to facilitate the ſubſiſtence of his army, to extend his 


quarters much farther than had been his ordinary practice. Labi- 


enus, with one diviſion, was ſent to the Moſelle ; Titurius Sabinus, 
with another, to the neighbourhood of the Meuſe, near to what 
ire now the diſtricts of Liege and Maeſtricht. Quintus Cicero was 
poſted on ſome of the branches of the Scheld or the Sambre, in the 
county of Hainault. And the whole army, by this diſpoſition, ex- 
tended from the Seine to the Meuſe about Maeſtricht, and from the 
ſea to the neighbourhood of Treves. The diſtance at which the poſts 
were placed from each other being obſerved by the natives, who ſtill bore 
with impatience the intruſion and uſurpation of theſe ſtrangers, tempted 
them to form a deſign againſt each of the quarters apart, and by cutting 
them off, to rid their country for ever of theſe imperious and inſatiable 
gueſts, who acted as proprietors in every territory on which they 
were received, and branded every act of reſiſtance to their nx 
uſurpation with the name of defection and rebellion. 

In execution of this deſign, Ambiorix, leader of the nations which 
were ſituated in the angle, above the confluence of the Meuſe- and 
the Rhine, and round the quarters of Sabinus, which are ſup- 
poſed to have been at a place which is now called Tongres, fuddenly 


preſented himſelf with a numerous body before the Roman ſtation; 


and endeavoured to force the intrenchment ; but being repulſed} 
had recourſe to an artifice in which he ſucceeded, © AﬀeCting a great 
Vor. II. Nn | regard 
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BOOK regard for the Romans, he deſired that he might have an oppor- 


— tunity to communicate to their general a matter of the moſt ſerious 


importance. An officer being ſent to him upon this requeſt, he pre- 
tended to diſcloſe, with the utmoſt regret, a ſecret deſign formed 


by the Gauls to cut off the Roman army; gave notice that a great 


body of Germans had already paſſed the Rhine to join in the exe- 
cution of this deſign ; that he himſelf had been very much averſe to 
the project; but had been obliged to give way to the popular impe- 
tuoſity of his countrymen, which he could not reſiſt ; that all he 


could do was to warn the Romans of their danger, to the end that 


they might, in the moſt effectual manner, conſult their own ſafety. 
If they choſe, while it was in their power, to withdraw, and to gain 
the neareſt ſtation of their own people, he had influence. enough to 
hinder their being moleſted on the march: but if they ſhould heſi- 
tate for any time, or wait till the Germans arrived, it would no 
longer be in his power to avert the ſtorm with which they were 
threatened. 

'This admonition, even from an enetay, a eee 
council of war, determined Sabinus to quit his preſent fatuation, He 
accordingly began a march of fifty miles towards the quarers of 
Quintus Cicero. And falling into a ſnare, which the treacherous 
chieftain had laid for him, periſhed, with an intire legion and five 
cohorts, of whom the greater part were put to the fword. Some 
got back to the ſtation they had left, but finding no ſecurity in that 
place, killed themſelves in deſpair. A very few eſcaped, by the 
woods, to Labienus on the Moſelle. 8 

The natives, thus encouraged by the ſucceſs of their firſt operation, 
puſhed on to the quarters of Quintus Cicero, armed and aſſembled 
the country as they paſſed, and arrived with ſuch. expedition, that 
they intercepted all the parties which were abroad in ſearch of wood, 
proviſions, or forage, and made ſo unexpected an attack on the 
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Roman ftation, ns left Cicero ſcarcely time ſufficient to man his in- CHAP. 
trenchments, They renewed the artifice which they had practiſed — 


with ſo much ſucceſs againſt Sabinus. But Cicero, though unac- 
quainted with the manner in which that officer had been betrayed, de- 


termined to remain in his camp, and as foon as poflible to give inti- 


mation of his danger to Cæſar. For this purpoſe he ſtrengthened his 
poſt with additional works, and publiſhed a reward to the firſt 


perſon who ſhould ſucceed in carrying intelligence to the neareſt. 


quarter of the Roman army. 


The enemy being about ſinty thouſand men, -formed a cirele, 


facing to the centre, quite round the Roman intrenchment ; and, the 


more effectually to cut off all communication of ſupplies or intelli- 
gence from without, effected a line of circumvallation, conſiſting of 
a ditch fifteen feet wide, and a breaſtwork eleven feet high, extend- 
ing over a circumference of fifteen miles. In this work, being un- 
provided with intrenching tools, they were obliged to cut the turf 
wich their ſwords. But having begun it by a ſufficient number of 
hands in all its parts at once, they, according to Cæſar's account, 
completed the whole in three hours. 

From this line, which they formed by the direction of ſome Ita- 
lian deſerters, they made regular approaches to the Roman intrench- 

ment ; and having puſhed their turrets quite up to the ditch, threw, 

by nin of their ſlings, red hot bullets and burning darts into the 

Phy with which the hnts of the camp were covered; ſet them on 

fre; and, in the midft of the confuſion which aroſe from this cir- 

contin endeavoured to ſcale the paliſade and the parapet. oh 

While Cicero continued, with great ability and courage, to with- 


ſtand theſe attacks, the perſons who endeavoured to carry the tidings 


o his ſituation to Cæſar were repeatedly intercepted, and cruelly, 
tortured, to deter others from renewing the ſame attempt. The in- 
15 Ceſar de Bell. Galico, lib. v. c. 43. | 

Nan 2 telligence, 
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ed telligence, however, by means of a native Gaul, whe; availing 
—— himſelf of the dreſs, manners, and language of his country, paſſed 


unobſerved through the lines of the enemy, er to the 
head-quarters of the Roman army. 

Cæſar, as et, crafting adde 20 penth rand eee 
many to the numbers of his men, left a legion at Samarobriva to 
guard his ſtores, magazines, and baggage, and with two other le- 
gions, not exceeding ſeven thouſand men, being all that, without 


hazarding an improper delay, he could aſſemble, haſtened his march 


to the quarters of Cicero.” He diſpatched two meſſengers, one to La- 
bienus, with orders, if poſſible, to put the troops under his command 
in motion towards the Meuſe, and another to Quintus Cicero himſelf, 


with hopes or aſſurances of immediate relief. The firſt meſſenger 


found Labienus beſet with a numerous army of Gauls, and therefore 
unable to move ; the other, having come to. the foot of Cicero's in- 
trenchment, caſt the billet which cantained the intelligence; wound up 


on the ſhaft of a dart, againſt one of the towers, where it ſtuck, and 


hung for ſome days unobſerved ; but being found at laſt, it was car- 


| ried to Cicero, and gave notice of Cæſar's approach. At the ſame 


time the fire and the ſmoke of his camp began to appear on the plain, 
and gave both parties equal intimation of his coming. 

The Gauls, without delay, got in motion with all their force, and 
having abandoned their lines of circumvallation, advanced to meet 
Cæſar. Cicero ſent him intelligence of this movement of the enemy. 
The armies arrived nearly at the ſame time on the oppoſite ſides of 


a brook running in a hollow tract between ſteep banks, which neither 


party in the preſence of the other could venture to paſs. - . 
Czſar, ſuppoſing that the great inequality of his numbers might 
inſpire the Gauls with contempt, endeavoured, by exceeding his 
uſualcaution, to feed their preſumption. He affected to chuſe a ground 
Amiens. | | 
that 
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that was ſit to ſecure his camp; and contracting its limits, crowd- C H A P. 
ed both his legions within the dimenſions which were uſually * 
occupied by one. In this poſture he meant to await the effects of 
the enemy's temerity, or, if they declined paſſing the brook, to avail 
ui dies BH LET, and to attack ehr * 
their own camp by ſurprize. - | 
The event juſtified Czfar in his Ca: The Gauls, cruſt 
ing to the ſuperiority of their numbers, thought they had nothing to 
dread but the eſcape of their enemy; and they accordingly paſſed the 
rivulet, with intention to force his lines. Inſtead of defending; his 
camp, he poured forth his army at once from all its avenues, and; 
with the advantage of a furprize upon thoſe who came to attack him, 
and by the great ſuperiority of the Romans, when mixed ſword in 
hand with an enemy, routed, diſperſed, or forced to lay down their 
arms, the greater part of this multitude nnen 
with ſo much ferocity and confidence. hinten 
By this r Quintus Cicero, whom he 
joined the ſame evening, but likewiſe- diſpelled the cloud which 
hung over the other quarters of his army, of which many had been 
at the ſame time inveſted by the natives. Theſe inſurrections, how 
ever, which kept all the inhabitants of the low countries in motion, 
even in the moſt unfavourable ſeaſon, gave him the proſpect of an 
early and a buſy campaign, and ſo much diſconcerted the plan which 
he had formed for the winter, that he was nne from Ew 
his uſual journey acroſs the Alps. K. Kii | 
During this neceffary ſtay in Gaul, it does not appear that the 
intereſts which Cæſar commonly ſtudied were ſuffering in any con- 
ſiderable degree at Rome: The civil government in the city was 
haſtening faſt to its ruin, and the longeſt ſword was ſoon. likely to 
decide the ſovereignty of the empire. The office of Conſul was unoc- 


coped, and continued to be ſo. from the beginning of January to the 
middle 
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BOOK middle of July. In all thie time there was no adminiſtration of 


juſtice”, nor any exerciſe of magiſtracy, beſides that of the interrex, 


: who, during the five days of his appointment, was ſuppoſed to have 


no other object beſides the elections of Conſuls, This object was 
vainly attempted by every ſucceſſive interrex. The popular tu- 
mults were fomented by the Tribunes who were in the intereſt of 
Pompey; and ſome prodigy, or unfortunate preſage, was continu- 


ally alleged, to prevent the elections. The Senate ſtriving to put 


an end to theſe diſorders, even ventured to commit to priſon Q. Pom- 
peius Rufus, a Tribune, who ſeemed to be moſt active in diſturbing 
the public peace. The occaſion ſeemed ripe for the execution of 
Pompey's deſign z and accordingly another Tribune, Lucceius Hirrus, 
known to be in the ſecret of Pompey's iatrigues, moved that he 
ſhould be named Dictator. He himſelf, as uſual on ſuch occaſions, 
abſented himſelf from the. aſſembly, and ſtill kept it in his n 
avow or diſown the meaſures of his creature. 


Thie motion was ſtrongly oppoſed by Cato, ker 
be extremely diſagreeable to all the principal members of the Senate 
Pompey therefore thought proper to diſclaim it, denied his baving 
encouraged the Tribune to make it, and even refuſed to accept of the 
Dicatorſhip adding, That he had been called to the exerciſe of 
great powers earlier than he himſelf had expected; and that he had 
always reſigned his powers earlier than had been expected by any 
one elſe *.. In this was expreſſed the great object of Pompey's 
ambition; he preferred this point of eſtimation to the poſſeſſion of 
power. The odium of the propoſed meaſure-fell upon Lucceius Hirrus, 
the Tribune who moved it, and had nearly brought upon him a 
depoſition or degradation from his 'office, Cato, willing to gain 

i Plotarch. in Pompeio, p. 483.  * Ibid. | 


Plutarch. in Pompeio. D. Con, Cicero * Plutarch. in Vit. Pompeii, 
epiſt. ad Quint. frat. lib, iii, ep. 9. ; 
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Pompey, or to confirm him in the virtue he aſſumed, pronounced an es. bb 
encomium on this act of moderation, recommended the republic to WY 
his care, and encouraged him in the reſolution he had taken, to prefer 
the eſteem of his fellow-citizens even to the power of diſpoſing of 
their lives and fortunes at his pleaſure. Pompey from thenceforward 
joined with the Senate in bringing on the elections; and accordingly, 
after ſeven months interval of confuſion and anxiety, Cn. Domitius U. C. 700. 


Calvinus and N. Vaterius Meflata were choſen and entered on office — eng 
in the month ef July. | Mets cer 


While Pompey was endeavouring, by k his Aue n in the city, to 
make a ſpecies of monarchy in his own perſon appear to be neceſ- 
ſary, Cæſar was in fact providing himſelf with the only means which, 
in ſo diſtracted a ſtate, can either acquire or preſerve ſuch a power. 
He was joining three additional legions to the eſtablimment of his 

province; and, under ' pretence of his late loſs on the Meuſe, or of 

his fears of a general defection in Gaul, he had the addreſs to bring 

into his on ſervice a legion which had been recently formed in Italy 

under the commiſſion of Pompey. Theſe he now borrowed, and 
either actually debauched, or rendered of doubtful fidelity, if ever it 

ſhoul& be propoſed to recall or employ them againft himſelf. 

While he took theſe meaſures for the augmentation. of his forces, 
and before the end of winter, having intelligence that the Nervii, or 
the inhabitants of the county of Hainault, held frequent conſult- 
ations together, and were about to take arms, he determined to pre- 
vent them; and for this purpoſe, with four legions drawn from the 
neareſt quarters, he marched into their eountry, and, without meet- 
ing with any oppoſition,. deftroyed their habitations, moved away 
their cattle, and made many priſoners. He continued theſe ſeverities 
until the natives, reduced to great diſtreſs, implored ele and 
gave hoſtages for their future ſuhmiſſion. | 


* | Having, 
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Having, in the courſe of this winter, called the nations of Gaul to a 


— — general convention at an iſland in the Seine *', he began the pore” 


tions of the following ſummer by puniſhing ſome of the cantons, 
who had abſented themſelves from that aſſembly, and who, by this 
act of diſreſpect, had incurred his reſentment, or given him ſuſpicion 


of hoſtile intentions. The principal object of the campaign, however, 
was the puniſhment of Ambiorix and his countrymen, by whom, 
as has been related, Sabinus, with a legion and five ' cohorts, had 


been cireumvented and cut off in the nnn of n 


winter. -4 


As the ee eee eee ee ace people 
had a right to withſtand their invaſions, and treated as rebellion every 
attempt a nation once vanquiſhed made to recover its liberties, Cæſar 
ſtates it as neceſſary for the credit of the Roman army, for the ſe- 


curity of their quarters, and for preventing ſuch acts of ſuppoſed 


perſidy for the future, that the ſubjects of Ambiorix ſhould ſuffer an 
examplary puniſhment. - To ſecure this effect, he projected two ex- 
peditions; one to the right and the other to the left of this enemy's 
country, with intention to preclude them from any retreat or aſſiſtance 
on either ſide. He penetrated into the woods and marſhes of Pra- 
bant, or on the left of the Meuſe, and obliged the inhabitants to 
come under engagements not to aſſiſt or harbour his enemies. 


From thence, ſtill avoiding to give any alarm to the nation which 


was the principal ohject of theſe operations, and having formerly 
ſent his baggage under an eſcort of two legions to the Moſelle, he 
now followed in the ſame direction with the whole army; and find- 
ing that Labienus had, by a recent victory, vanquiſhed all his enemies 
in that quarter, he continued his march to the Rhine, conſtructed a 
bridge on that river a little way higher up than the place at which 
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res paſſed u. od a more eee nr. 
ground. T1467 8 1 TIED en a 


The Suevi, arid other great migrating nations of that coker | 
having moved to the eaſtward, leaving nothing behind them but 
deſarts, on which no army could ſubſiſt, he contented himſelf with 
exacting hoſtages from the Ubii and other contiguous nations, to 
ſecure their neutrality, or rather to make ſure of their concurrence - 
in the future operations of the war. And with theſe pledges he re- 
paſſed the Rhine, broke down part 'of his bridge, and tet e guard 


of twelve cohorts properly intrenched to ſecure the remainder. 


From "thence he ſent forward his cavalry, with orders to make 
quick and ſilent marches into the countries between the Rhine and 
the Meuſe, and himſelf followed with the infantry. Hitherto Am- 


= and his countrymen, who were the principal objects of all 


eſe operations, had taken no alarm, and had enjoyed ſuch perfect 
— that the leader himſelf, upon the arrival of Cæſar s horſe, 
narrowly eſcaped, and had no more than time, by a general inti= 
mation, to warn his people to conſult their own ſafety. They ac- 
cordingly ſeparated, part hid themſelves in the contiguous marſhes, | 
others endeavoured to find refuge with ſome neighbouring nations, 
een THIN 
and the Rhine. WAR 4 


Cæſar, a ves ed b Hl ſeparated his 
army into three diviſions ; ſent Labienus with one diviſion to purſue 
thoſe who fled to the confluence of the two rivers ; Tribonius with 
the ſecond up the courſe of the Meuſe; and he himſelf, in purſuit of 
Ambiorix, directed his march to the Scheld. His orders were, that 
each diviſion ſhould put all they met to the ſword, and calculate 
their time fo as to return to the place of general rendezvous in ſeven 
4. Ou e e ee e e SH 
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70 reader this enccution the more gomplete, all the neighbouring 
nations were invited to partake in the ſpoils of a country that was 
doomed to deſtruction. Among the parties who were allured by this 


invitation, two thouſand German horſe had paſſed the Rhine, and 


continued to ravage all before them in a body. Czar, in making a 


diſpoſition for his preſent march, had ledged the whole baggage of 
his army at the ſtation (ſuppoſed to be Tongres), which in the pre- 
ceding winter had been fortified for the quarters of Sabinus. Here 


the works being ſtill intire, he left a guard with tus baggage under 


the command of Quintus Tullius Cicero. 27 41 

The Germans, in the preſent inſtance, eee edi of 
friend or enemy, ceaſed to plunder. the natives of the country, and 
turned all their thoughts on ſeizing the baggage of the Roman army. 
Their coming was fo little expected, that the traders and ſuttlen 
who had erected their ſtalls and diſplayed their merchandiſe, as uſual, 
without the intrenchment, had no time to ſave their eſſects. Num- 
bers of Cicero's baggage-guard were , abroad in ſearch of forage. 
The remainder with difficulty manned the avenues of their poſt, and 
muſt have been forced, if the foragers, upon hearing the noiſe 
with which the Germans began the attack, had not returned to their 
relief, and forced their way through the enemy, who, miſtaking 
them for the vanguard of Cæſar's army, thought proper to conſult 


their own ſafety by ap immediate flight. 


Cæſar, upon his return to the poſt at which he had kel hi bag- 
gage, cenſured the officer, commanding the guard for having divided 
his party, and for having omitted, on the ſuppoſition of any degree of 
ſecurity whatever, any part of the precautions uſual upon ſuch a duty. 
He proceeded to complete the, revenge he had projected againſt the 
unhappy followers of Ambiorix, with ſending. parties in every di- 
rection to burn every houſe, and lay waſte every field that had been 
formerly ſpared or overlooked ; and this being done on the 12 
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of winter, made the deſtruction complete, as the few who eſcaped © HA Þ- 
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was to overawe all the nations of that neighbourhood, he withdrew 
with his army from a country in which he had made it. impoſſible 

for any numbers of men to ſubſiſt; and having ſtationed two of his 
legions. on the Moſelle, and the remainder on the Marne, on the 

Seine, and the Loire, he himſelf haſtened into Italy, where all his 
intrigue, in which Craſſus had hitherto bore a part with Pompey 
and himſelf, was now, in conſequence of recent events on the other 
extremity of the empire, about to undergo a great change, that was 
likely to affect the conduct of all the parties concerned. = 

In the ſpring, Craſſus had Gben the deld on the frontier of Syvix, 
with ſeven legions, four thouſand horſe, and an equal number of 
light or irregular troops. With this force he paſſed the Euphrates, 
was joined by an Arabian chieftain, who is mentioned by hiſtorians 
under different names, of Acbarus ** or Ariamnes, in whom, on ac- 
count of his ſuppoſed knowledge of the country, the Roman general 
had placed great confidence. Here he expected likewiſe to have 
been joined by Artabazes, King of Armenia; but Orodes, row on 
the throne of the Parthians, prevented this junction, by invading the 
kingdom of Armenia in perſon, while he left Surena, a young war- 

; rior of great reputation, in Meſopotamia, to oppoſe the Romans. 

Craſſus intended to have followed the courſe of the Euphrates to 
where it approaches neareſt to Seleucia and Cteſiphon, the capital 
of the Parthian kingdom; but was diſſuaded by Ariamnes, who pre- 
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3 Surena, as not in à conditinn to pode him Some parties tog 


— chat were advanced to examine the country, reported that they had 
X been on the. tract of departing; cavalry, but that no enemy Was any 
where to be ſeen. Thus Craſſus was induced to quit the Euphrates, 
eaſtward. This place he fortiſied: in his way; and occupied with a 


barren plains, without trees, herbage, or water. While the army, 


though diſcouraged by theſe appearances, ſtill continued its march, a 


few horſemen belonging to the advanced guard returned to the main 
body with ſigns of terror, and. brought an account that their diviſion 
had been ſurrounded by numerous bodies of harſe, and to a few cut 
off. That the enemy were advancing apace, and muſt ſoon appear. 
Craſſus at firſt fearing to be outlined by the enemy, extended his 
front as far as he poſſibly could; but recollecting that the Parthians 


were all on horſeback, and by the rapidity of their motions might 


eaſily gain either or both his flanks, ſo that it was proper to preſent a 


front in every direction, py eee ene Eee to a 


von having his cavalry on the angles... 
The Roman army being thus eee 1 eee e 
en every ſide, came within reach of an arrow ſhot, and galled them 
without intermiſſion. The weapons of the Romans, in this ſituation, 
availed them nothing; even the ſhield could not cover them from 
arrows, that ſhowered from every quarter, and in many different 
directions. They ſtood however in their place with ſome degree of 
courage, in hopes that the quivers of the Parthians muſt ſoon be ex- 
hauſted, and that this enemy. would be obliged. either to joĩn them in 
cloſe fight, or to retire. | But they found themſelves deceived in this 
expectation, obſerving that the enemy had a herd of camels in their 
rear, loaded with arrows, and that the quivers of thoſe in the front 
were continually repleniſhed from thence. At the ſame time Ari- 
e EA amnes, 
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tachment, and his council, which had been unhappily followed, was 


ſituation; completed the general diſeouragement which the Romans 
had already begun to- feel. They crowded together in deſpair, and 
oppreſſed with' heat amd thirſt, or ſtifled with dirft, they continued 

for a while, like beaſts caught in a n to preſent Re 
their enemies or nt 7 it enn 

In this extremity, Craſſus determined to Ade os Ert id his 
cavalry to drive the enemy fo far off, as not to be able to reach his 
infantry with their arrows. His ſon Publius accortliggly-formed tlie 
Roman horſe into one body, and 'made*a general charge- The Par- 
thians gave way in ſeeming diſorder. The young man advanced 
with great impetuoſity as againſt x: flying enemy, and in hopes of 
completing his victory: but the Patthians, under cover of the duſt 
which every where aroſe, inſtead of flying before him, as he ſup- 
poſed, were. actually turning on his flanks; and even falling behind 
him to encompaſs his rear. The legions at the ſame time, happy to 
be relieved from the attack of the enemy; quitted their ground, and 
for a little reſumed their march, which enabled the Parthians the 
more effectually to ſurround the horſe; but the father, recollecting 
the danger to which he expoſed his fon, again prevailed on them to 
halt. In this ſituation, a few of the horſe atrived, with accounts 
that they had been ſurrounded, that Craſſus, the ſon, was ſlain, and 
the whole cavalry cut off, We e een to 1760 I 
with theſe melancholy tidings. OR 


Night, however, was: faſt a and the rerlams o 


ſudden, withdrew, ſenſible that their way of fighting would expoſe 
them. to many diſadvantages in the dark. It was always their prac- 
tice to retire” at night to a conſiderable diſtance from the enemy 

2 | whom 


only a piece of barbarous treachery to draw the army into its preſent 
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The deſertion of this traitor, by diſcovering that his pretended at- — 
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w—— generally-fled like an army defeated, until they had removedl ſo far, 


as to make it ſafe for them to | paſture their horſes, and to, ſtore up 
their arms. Craſſus appriſed of this practice, took the benefit of the 


night to continue his retreat, and abandoning the ſick and wounded 
of his army, made a conſiderable march before it was day. But the 
advance he had gained, was not ſufficient to hinder his being over- 


taken by the ſame enemy, and again involved in the ſame. /diſtreſs, 


Having his defeats and his. flights renewed on every ſucoeding day, 


he arrived at laſt at the poſt which he had fortified at Carræ, and 
there found ſome reſpite from the attacks of the enemy. At this 
place, however, it was not poſſible to make any conſiderable ſtay, 
as the whole proviſions of the army were loſt or conſumed, and ſuch 


ſupplies as the country around might have furniſhed, were entirely 


in the power of the enemy. Nor was it convenient to depart imme- 


diately. The moon was then at the full, and night was almoſt as 
favourable to the Parthians as day. In, theſe circumſtances, it was 
determined to wait for the wain of the moon, and then, if. poflible, 
to elude the enemy again by marches in the night. itte 
In this interval, the army mutinied againſt Craſſus, and offered the 
command to Caius Caſſius; but he, although deſired even by Craſſus 
himſelf, declined: to accept of it“. The troops of conſequence no 
longer obeyed any command, and ſeparated into two bodies. The 
firſt went off by the plains on the neareſt way into Syria: the other 
took the route of the mountains; and if they could reach them be- 
fore the enemy, hoped to eſcape into Cappadocia or Armenia. The 
firſt diviſion was accompanied or commanded by Caſſius, who, 
though with conſiderable loſs, led them back into Syria. The other, 
with Craſſus himſelf, was purſued by Surena, and haraſſed on every 


„ Dio. lib. iv. c. 28. 
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where the "Parthian horſe could ply on their flank or their © —_ P. 
rear. Being expoſed to frequent loſſes, they ſuffered a continual di... 


minution of their numbers, and were not likely to — e 
tion to avoid the enemy, or make any reſiſtance. Sg en Irony 
Surena, apprehending that theſe remains of the Roman ieee 
gain the mountains before he could force” them to ſurrender, ſent a 
deputation to Craſſus, propoſing at ſome intermediate place, between 


the two armes, a conference, to which each ſhould bring a ſtipulated 
number of attendants. © While this meſſage was delivering, Surena 
himſelf appeared at a little diſtance on an eminence; wayed with his 
hand, and in token of peace, unbent his bow. Graſſus diſtruſting 


the faith of this barbarous enemy, who was ſuppoſed to hold per- 
fidy lawfut,: as a ſtratagem of war, declined the conference; but his 
troops, - weary of continual fatigue and danger, and flattering them- 


felves that by an accommodation an end might be ſpeedily put to 


their ſufferings, expreſſed -ſuch' a deſire of the conference, as their 
general, in this ſuuation, could not ſafely withſtand. He put himſelf 
therefore, with: a fe friends, under the direction of Surena's meſ- 
fengers, and ſubmitted to ber led to their general; but on the way, 
finding himſelf treated as a priſoner, he refuſed to proceed, and hav- 
ing made ſome reſiſtance, was ſlain. The army ſeparated into ſundry 
diviſions, a few efcaped into Armenia or Syria, the greater part fell 
into the enemy's hands | 

Thus died Craſſus, b ee e e e 
Joined with avarice, and a mean capacity. It is not to be doubted, 
that in point of ambition he even · rivaled Pompey and Cæſar; and 
it is probable, therefore, that his avarice was merely ſubſervient to 
this paſſion. It is quoted, as a ſaying of his, that no man who 
aſpired to a principal place in the republic ſhould be reputed rich, 


* Dio. Caſſ. lib. xl, Plutarch in Craſſ. 


7 unleſs 
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+" e unleſs he could maintain an army at his own expence. Such ws 
ad the uſe of wealth, which, in place of equipages, horſes, and dogs, 
occurred to a rich man of that age at Rome. Of his capacity 
we cannot form a high opinion, e ene ee of his 
contemporaries, or from his own conduct. It appears indeed, 
that he owed his conſequence more to his wealth, than to his genius 
or perſonal qualities of any kind. On account of his wealth, pro- 
bably, he was conſidered by Cæſar and Pompey as a perſon, who, if 
neglected by them, might throw a weight into the ſcale of their 
enemies; and he was admitted into their councils, as a perſon fit to 
witneſs their tranſactions, and on oecaſion to hold che balance in 
ſuſpence between them. Theſe eircumſtances placed him among 
the competitors for the principal influence at Rome, and makes his 
death an æra in the hiſtory: of thoſe factions which were haſtening 
to overwhelm the republic. By this event, his aſſociates Cæſar and 
Pompey, already disjoined by the diſſolution of their family con- 
nection, were left to contend for the ſuperiority,” without any third 
perſon to hold this ſpecies of balance between then.. 
The calm which had ſucteeded the late election of Conſuls was 
but of ſhort duration. The time of electing their ſucceſſors was faſt 
approaching, and the candidates Scipio, Milo, and Hipſæus, w 
already declared. Clodius, at the fame time, ſtood for the office of 
Prztor. Scipio, was by birth the ſon of Metellus Pius, adopted 
into the Cornelian family by Scipio Nafica. His daughter, in con- 
ſequence of this adoption, bearing the name of Cornelia, the widow 
of young Craſſus, was recently married to Pompey, who, upon this 
eee 2 vin hole his Beer run in his _ 
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to the 'Conſulatei” Nile had a powerful ſuppoer fm the ſenate, 
in whoſe cauſe he had retortod the arts and violences of the ſedi - 
tious demagogues againſt themſelues. Clodius had great Intereſt 
with the populace,” and from inveterate animoſity to Milo and to his 
party, joined all his intereſt with Scipio and Hypſæus againſt him. 

It is in the nature of human things to advance, in accumulating the 
good or evil to which they tend. Theſe competitors, in contending 


* 
PET: Ip 


for the-ſtreets-and the uſpal places of canvaſſing the people, joined to 


the former arts of diſtributing money, and of exciting popular tu- 
mults, the uſe of an armed force, and a ſpecies of military operations 
in the city. Three parties in arms every day paraded in different 


quarters of the town,” and wherever they encountered, violence and 


Milo had fought a battle in che J Sacrag many of both ſides were 


killed, eee Nb ,p br arte * | 


the riot. Y 40 ui 

Theſe diſorders @ loog-obſiraad;the defions, that n 
the preſent Conſuls in office expired, before the nomination of any 
ſuoceſſors | and every legal power in the commonwealth. being 
ſuſpended, the former ſtate of anarchy, with accumulating diſtrao- 
tions, again enſued. , The Senate, and the other friends af Milo, 
would gladly have haſtened the elections, but were hindered by the par 
of gratuities, of entertainments, and of publick ſhews, in which the 
competitors continued CE ONO were . glad to have 


the canvas-prolonged *. 1 


When the Senate ꝓropoſed to d ee eee uſual in 
ſuch diſorders of the ſtate, by naming an Interrex, the only title under 


which any eee Fog Io 


= Pedianus in Argument. Orat. pro Milone. 
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BOOK cldection of Conſula, they were forbid by che True Munoz 


—— Flancus, who was ſuppoſed to co-operate with Pompey in ſome de- 


ſign, to be favoured by deferring eee 


for the reſtoration of order. 


In the midſt of this ſcene, which kept the minds of men in feat 


of ſome general calamity, an accident happened, which brought the 


diſorder to a height, and forced every party to accept of a remedy. 
On the 13th of the kalends of February, or the 20th of January, 
Milo going to Lanuvium, a town about fifteen miles from Rome, 
of which he was chief magiſtrate, about three o'clock in the after- 
noon, met with Clodius returning from his country ſeat at Aricia. 
Milo was in a carriage with his wife Fauſta, the daughter of Sylla, 


and a friend Fuſius. He had a numerous eſcort, amounting to ſome . 


hundreds of ſervants in arms, and, in particular, was attended by two 
noted gladiators, Eudamus and Birria. Clodius was on horſeback, 
with a retinue of thirty ſervants likewiſe in arms. It is likely that 


this encounterwas altogether accidental ; for the companies continued 
on their way without any diſturbance, till Birria, the gladiator, un- 


willing to paſs without giving ſome ſpecimen. of his calling, as he 
ſtraggled a little behind his party, quarrelled with ſome of the 
followers of Clodius. A fray enſued : Clodius himſelf returned to 
quell it, or to puniſh the authors of it; but meeting with. litile reſpect 
among the gladiators, received a wound in the ſhoulder, and was 
carried to be dreſſed in the inn at Bovillz, near to which place the 
diſturbance began. Milo being told of what had paſſed, likewiſe re- 


turned to the place; and thinking it ſafer to end their quarrels there, 


than await the revenge of an enemy thus provoked, who would not 
fail, at the head of his faction in the city, to rouſe the fury of the 
populace againſt him, encouraged his people to purſue their advan- 
tage : they accordingly forced their way into the inn, dragged Clo- 
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dious from. thence, and having killed him, and diſperſed. all His fol FAS? 


lowers, left him dead of many wounds in the highway. 
Sextus. Tedius, a Senator, happening to paſs, put the body into 
his own carriage, and ſent his ſervants with it to Rome. They ar- 
rived before ſix at night, and proceeding, directly to the houſe of the 
deceaſed, which ſtood on the Palatine hill oyer the Forum, laid the 
corpſe in the veſtibule. 21 
The ſervants of the family, and bs ts the ſtreets imme- 
diately crowded to ſee this ſpectacle. Fulvia, the wife of Clodius, 
ſtood over the body, and with loud lamentations uncovered and 
pointed out the wounds of her deceaſed huſband. The crowd con- 
tinued to enereaſe all night, and until break of day, when Q. Mu- 
natiue Plancus, and Q. Pompeius Rufus, Tribunes of the People, like- 
wiſe repaired to the ſame place, and gave orders to carry the dead 
body naked to the market place, and there to leave it expoſed to 


publick view. on the Roſtra ; and at the ſame time accompanied this 


ſpeQacle with inflammatory, harangues to the people. 
Sextus Claudius, kinſman of the deceaſed, n 
body from the market- place to the Senate houſe, meaning to reproach 
the order of Senators as acceſſory to the murder. The populace, who 
ſtill followed in great numbers, burſt into the place, tore up the 
benches, and brought into a heap the materials, with the tables and 


* 
A * 


deſks of the clerks, the journals and records of the Senate, and hav- 


ing ſet the whole on hire, conſumed the corpſe on this extraordinary 
pile. The fire ſoon, reached the roof, and ſpread to the contiguous 
buildings. The Tribunes, Plancus and Rufus, who were all this 
while exhorting- the people to vengeance, were driven from the 
Roſtra by the flames which burſt from the buildings around them. 


The Senate-houſe, ths lde Basler, and other, dae 


duced to aſhes, 


* 
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The ſame perſons, by whom this fire had been kindled, repiired to 


ana the houſe of M. Lepidus, who, upon the firſt alarm of an infurrec- 


tion, had been named Interrex, forced into the hall, broke down the 
images of the family anceſtors, tore from the looms the webs, i in 


weaving of which the induſtry of Roman matrons was ſtill em- 


ployed, and deftroyed what elſe they could reach. From thence, 
they proceeded to attack the houſe of Milo, but there met with a 


more proper reception. This houſe, during the riots, in which the 


maſter of it had borne ſo great a part, was become a kind of fortreſs, 
and, among the other proviſions made for its defence, was manned 
with archers, who plied 1 thoſe who attacked it with arrows from the 
windows and nen e manner as ſoon r them to 


wiftidraw. 


The rioters being Weed the houſe of Milo, ede to the 
Temple, in which the Conſular Faſces, during the Interregnum, 
were kept, ſeized them by force, and carried them to the houſes of 
Scipio and Hypfæus, the preſent popular candidates for the Conſulate; 
theſe, without ary other form of election, they prefled to aſſume the 


enſigns of Conſular power. But not having prevailed in this pro- 


poſal, they proceeded to the honſe of Pompey, ſaluting him, with 
mixed ſhouts of Conſult or Pictator, according as they wiſhed him 


to affame the one or the other of theſe titles or dignities. 


From ' this time, for ſome days, an armed populace, mixed with 
faves, continued; under pretence of ſearching for Milo and his ad- 
herents, to pillage every place they could enter. And the partizans 
of the candidates, Hypſæus and Scipio, thinking they had Milo at 2 
diſadvantage, beſet che houſe of the Interrex ; and, though it was 
not cuſtomary for the firſt in this nomination to proceed to the elec- 


tions, they clemoured lor an imemedine aſſembly ef the people for | 


2 Appian de Bell. — lib. ii. 
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this purpoſe. The party of Milo, chough profeſſiog likewiſe to join 0 
the ſame clamour for an immediate election, came to blows with . * 


their opponents, and protected the houſe and the perſon of the In- 
terrex from farther violence. 
Milo himſelf, who was at firſt ſuppoſed to e 


exile, hearing of the exceſſes committed by the oppoſite party, ant 


of the general inclination of the more ſober part of the citizens tc 
check and diſappoint their violence, ventured again to appear in the 
city, and at the head of his friends, renewed his canvaſs. A ſuc- 
ceſſion of officers, with the title of Interrex, continued to be named 
at the expiration of every uſual term of five days; but ſuch was the 
confuſion and diſtraction of the ſcene, that no election could be 
made. The Senate, under the greateſt alarm, gave to the Interrex, 
and to the Tribunes of the People, to whom they joined Pompey, 
who by virtue of his proconſular commiſſion as Purveyor of Corn for 
the People, held a public character in the State, the uſual charge 
given to the Conſuls, to watch over the ſafety of the republic. They 
even recommended to Pompey to make the neceſſary levies throughout 
Italy, and to provide a military force to act for the commonwealth, 
in repreſſing the diſorders which were committed by che 8 
for office. 

Under the protection of ſuch temporary 6 to reſtrain the 
violence with which all parties endeavoured to do themſelves juſtice, 
ſome applied for redreſs, -in the way of proſecution and civil ſuit. 
The two Claudii, nephews of the deceaſed Publius Clodius, de- 


manded that the ſlaves of Milo, or thoſe of his wife Fauſta, ſhould 


be put to the torture, in order to force a diſcovery of the manner in 
which their uncle was 'killed. The two Valerii, Nepos and Leo, 
with Lucius Herennius Balbus, joined in the ſame demand. On the 
oppolite party, a like demand againſt the ſlaves of the deceaſed 
Publius Clodius was made by Czlius, one of the Tridunesz and a 

8 | | _. ©, Proſecution 
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;BOOE proſecution for violence and corruption was entered by Manlius Ce- 
— nianus againſt Hypſæus and . the en of Milo, for the 


office of Conſul. 

Milo, in anſwer to the l os was ads to an his ſlaves 
put to the torture, pleaded that the perſons, now demanded as ſlaves, 
were actually freemen, he having manumitted them as a reward for 
their faithful ſervices in defending his perſon againſt a late attempt 
made by Clodius on his life. It was alleged, on the other hand, that 
they were manumitted to evade the law, to preſerve them from the 
torture, and to ſcreen himſelf from, the evidence which they might 
in that manner be obliged to give. M. Czlius and Manlius Cznianus 
being Tribunes, and diſpoſed to favour Milo, had ventured to vin- 
dicate him to the People, and to load Clodius as the aggreſſor, and 
the intended aſſaſſin in the fray which coſt him his life. Cicero too, 
with great zeal and courage, while the friends of Milo were yet un- 
fafe in the ſtreets, maintained the ſame argument in the Senate, and 
before the people. Milo, however, would have been glad to 
make a compoſition; and as Pompey had all along, in the competi- 
tion for the Conſulate, favoured not only Scipio but likewiſe Hyp- 
ſæus againſt him, he offered to drop. his pretenſion in favour of thoſe 
candidates, if Pompey would agree to ſuppreſs the proſecutions that 
were commencing againſt him. To theſe , propoſals Pompey re- 


fuſed to liſten. He probably thought the election ſecure for his 


friends, and by affecting a zeal for juſtice, hoped. to encreaſe his au- 
thority with the people. 

The partizans of Pompey, i in the midſt of this wild and diſorderly 
tate of affairs, were buſy in renewing the cry which they had raiſed 
in the former interregnum, that he ſhould be named Dictator, for 
the re-eſtabliſhment of order, and the reſtoration of the public peace. 
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ick pay owe had hevit es i 0 more eng: 
wanted in the republic; but che times, in which it might be ſafely wy, 
applied; were no more. The name of Dictator recalled the me- 
mory of Sylla's executions, and it appeared to be uncertain againſt 
whom they might now be directed. To avoid the title more than 
the power of Dictator, Bibulus moved in the Senate, that all the pre- 
ſent candidates for the Conſulate ſhould be ſet aſide, and that the 
Interrex ſhould aſſemble the people for the election of Pompey ſole 
Conſul. Cato, to the ſurprize of every body, ſeconded this motion. 
He obſerved, that any magiſtraey was preferable to none, and that 
if the republic muſt be governed by a ſingle perſon, none was ſo fit 
for the charge as the perſon now propoſed. Pompey being preſent, 
thanked Cato for this declaration of his eſteem, and ſaid he would 
accept of the charge, in hopes of being aided by his council. Cato 
made anſwer, in terms, meant to be literally interpreted, but which, 
in other inſtances of the ſame kind, under an aſpect of ſullenneſs, - 
have been intended to flatter, That he meant no favour to Pompey, - 
and deſerved no thanks from him : that his intention was to ſerve the 
republic. 
It was reſolved, in terms of this motion, that N ſhould be 
preſented to the people as ſole candidate for the office of Conſul, and 
that after two months were elapſed, he might propoſe any other can- 
didate to be joined in this office with himſelf. The election was 
accordingly brought on by the Interrex Servius Sulpitius, on the 
twenty-fourth of February, and Pompey declared ſole Conſul , with 
a commiſſion from the Senate to arm, if neceſſary, the inhadicams 
of Italy, for the better eſtabliſhment of order in the city. | 
The firſt obje& of Pompey, in the high and unprecedented dignity 
which was now conferred upon him, appears to have been the fram- 


n Plutarch. in Vit; Pomp. & Catonis, Dio. lib. xl. © 
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cb "roy ing of ſome laws to reſtrain for the future ſuch' diſorders | as had 
want lately prevailed, and to bring criminals to juſtice. For this purpoſe, 
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he obtained an act to enforce the laws which already ſubſiſted againſt 


violence and corruption; and to regulate the form of W en in 
trials on ſuch criminal accuſations. 


By the regulations now ſuggeſted by Pompey, un was to 
end in four days. The examination of evidence might occupy the 
three firſt; the hearing of parties, and the judgment, the fourth, 
The proſecutor was allowed two hours to ſupport his charge, and the 
defendant three hours to make his defence. The number of advo- 
cates was reſtricted, and the uſe of commendatory characters prohi- 
bited . The Queſitor, or Judge Criminal, was to be choſen from 
among thoſe, who had held the office of Conſul, and eighty judges or 
jurors were to be impannelled, and obliged to attend the trial. 
After the evidence and pleadings were heard, the parties were then 
allowed each. to challenge or reje& fifteen of the jury or judges, or 
five from each of the orders of which they were compoſed; and 
the court being thus redured to fifty one, they were to e and 
to give judgment. 
Corruption was become ſo frequent, and ſo much a eber art 
in conducting elections, that it was difficult to find any one willing 
to proſecute this crime. To remedy this defect, a clauſe was enacted 
in the law of Pompey, by which any perſon formerly convicted of 
bribery, might obtain a remiſſion of the penalties he had incurred 
by convicting any one other perſon of a crime equal, or by convicb- 
ing two perſons, though of a crime leſs heinous than his own. By 
theſe means, it was propoſed that one conviction ſhould produce ſtill 
more in ſucceſſion. That conviction, in every inſtance, ſhould be 
ended with infamy ; but that the pains of law ſhould cy, 


2 Dio, Cad, lib, xl, . 53. „ Aſcon, Pad. Bid. 
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ret only on ſuch perſon as could not find another on whom to ti 
the burden from himſelf *, 
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ens. 
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Milo, now arraigned on the ſtatutes both of corruption, and of vio» 


lence or aſſaſſination. The paſſing of theſe laws was oppoſed on this 
account by the friends of the accuſed, who alleged, that they were 
not acts of legiſlation, but acts of attainder, having a retroſpe& to 
the caſe of à party concerned in a paſt tranſaction. Czlius the 


Tribune, and Cicero, maintained this argument. Pompey replied 


with impatience, That if he were hindered to proceed in a legal way, 
he ſhould employ force. He appeared to entertain ſome animoſity 
againſt Milo, ſuch at leaſt as they who love to govern, have to others 
who appear not to be eaſily governed. He either had, or affected to 
have, apprehenſions of dagger to his own perſon, confeſſed or affected 
this apprehenſion in the Senate, and retired, as for ſafety, to his own 
houſe in the ſuburbs: there he retained, for the guard of his perſon, 
a party of armed men; and there too, under the ſame affectation of 
withdrawing from violence, he cauſed the aſſemblies of the Senate to 
be held. 

The Ariftocratical.or Senatorian piety was durch ieee p bo. tho 
preſervation of Milo: they had been frequently aſſailed by the popular 
rioters, who ſet the laws at defiance; and as the laws had not always 
been of ſufficient force to protect their perſons, it was their intereſt 
to protect thoſe who, on occaſion, had ſet aſide the laws in their 
defence. The argument, in equity, indeed was ſtrong on the fide 
of Milo. During the late ſuſpenſion of government, the faction 
were rather ſeparate parties at war, than ſubjects enjoying the pro- 
tection, and amenable to the juriſdiction of any civil power what- 
ever. They who procured or prolonged this ſtate of anarchy, were 


alone chargeable with the conſequences. In this conteſt, which could 


25 Dio. Caſf. lib, xl, e. 54, Aton. Pedian, in Argument. Orat pro Milne. 
Nn. QT aot 
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BOOE not be maintained without force or violent meaſures, the friends of tho 
republic and of the Senate were badly circumſtariced They contended 
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for laws, and a conſtitution which-might be turned agaioſt the very 
irrẽgularities which had been neceſſary to their own preſervation, 


while the oppoſite faction, if defeated, might claim the nahen | 


of forms, which they had endeavoured to. ſubvert. 


It would have been juſt, perhaps, to have cloſed the lite ferne of 


confuſion with a general indemnity, and to have taken precautions 
for the regular uninterrupted exerciſe ' of government in future. 


This, however, would not have calmed the reſentments'of thoſe who 
were aggrieved, and Pompey determined to ſignalize his government 


by a more ſpecious appearance of juſtice. ' Domitius Ahenobarbus 


was choſen commiſſioner” for the trial of Milo, on the eharge of mur- 
der; and the other judges, taken from among the moſt reſpectable of 
each order in the commonwealth, were impannelled in terms of the 


late ſtatute. The criminal was cited to anſwer this charge on the 


fourth of April; and on the Tame day, to anſwer a. charge of cor- 


ruption brought againſt him in the ordinary court of the Prætor Man- 


lius. Marcellus appeared for him at the bar of the Oe and pro- 
cured a delay until the other trial ſhould be ended: 
The court, it appears, was afſembled in the Forum or open market 
place. There was a tribunal or bench railed in for the judges. 
The whole ſpace was crowded with multitudes of people The pro- 
ſecutors began with examining Caſſinius Schola, who had been in 


company with Clodius when he was killed. This witneſs gave di- 


rect evidence to the fact, and exaggerated the atrocĩty of the crime. 
Marcellus would have croſs-queſtioned him; but the populace, and 
many others who aſſembled in the crowd who favoured'the proſecu- 
tion, raiſed a menacing cry, which alarmed the accuſed and bis 
counſel fo much, that they i claimed the protection of the court. 


They were accordingly received within the rails, and the judge ap- 


$f plied 
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ed io we Conful, who had taken his ſtation near to e es ve CHAP. | 
aſſembly, in order to reſtrain, by his preſence, any diſorders that 


might ariſe at the trial. Pompey, who was then attended only by 
his lictors, was himſelf likewiſe alarmed by that diſorderly ſhout, 
and ſaid, that, for the future, a proper force ſhould be provided to 
keep the peace. He accordingly, on the following day, filled every 
avenue, Which led to the Forum, with men under arms; and, 
upon ſome tumult among the populace, gave an order that the place 
mann ener rn ,,. 
killed. 1 

Under be eee 
amd continued to be examined for two days without any diſturb= 
ance. Among theſe the inhabitants of Bovillæ, the family and relations 
of Clodius, and his wife Fulvia, were examined on the ſeveral circum- 


ſtances'that fell within their knowledge, and left no doubt remain- 
ing with reſpect to the fact. The minds of men every day became 


more intent on the iſſue: ſo that, on the fourth day, when the 
parties were to plead, e edge Fer i420 TRE 
the ſhops and offices were ſhut. N 


There appeared for the proſecutors Appius Claudius, M. 4 | 


nius, and Valerius Nepos. They began at eight, and ſpoke till ten. 
For the defender appeared Q. Hortenſius, M. Marcellus, M. Calidius, 


Fauſtus Syllaz M. Cato, and M. T. Cicero, of whom the laſt only 


attempted to ſpeax. Some were of opinion, that, as the fact was 


undeniable, it ought to be juſtiſied on the plea of neceſſity and public 


expedience. Cicero himſelf thought this too, bold a plea, and there- 
fore choſe that of ſelf-defence, alleging that Clodius was the aggreſſor, 


and intended to aſſaſſinate Milo. It is remarked of this celebrated 


that he began all his orations under conſiderable ſolicitude 


orator, that 


and awe of his audience. On this occaſion, when he ſtood up to 


peak, the partizans of Clodius, She were, likewiſe, iyrcterate gte. 
7 Q 2 mies 


3 
* mies to himſelf, endeavoured to diſconcert him with clamours and 
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7 3 menacing cries. The unuſual ſight of military guards, commanded 


9 
* 


by an officer, who was ſuppoſed to be prejudiced againſt his client, 
it is ſaid, ſo far overcame and ſunk his ſpirit, that he ſpoke feebly, 
and concluded abruptly; and that what he actually delivered was 
e eee eee eee - p css 
publiſhed under the title of Milo's defence. 

The accuſed however, . 
with an undaunted countenance; and while every one elſe, in imita- 


tion of the Senators, appeared in mourning, he alone appeared in | 


an ordinary dreſs. When judgment was given, and the ballots in- 


ſpeed, it appeared that, of the Senators, twelve condemned, and 
fix, or perhaps rather five, acquitted ; of the knights, thirteen con- 
demned, and four acquitted ; of the Tribuni Ararii, or repreſenta- 


tives of the Plebeian order, thirteen condemned, and three, or four 
acquitted. And Milo, upon the whole, was condemned by thiry- 
eight, againſt thirteen. 

Before ſentence was pronounced, being full at liberty to withdraw, 


he retired into exile, and fixed his refidence at Marſeilles. Thither 


Cicero ſent him a copy of an oration in his defence, compoſed at 

leiſure, as an effort of his eloquence, and a ſpecimen of what could be 
urged in the cauſe. The packet containing this writing, it ſeems, was 
delivered or read to Milo while he fat at dinner. How lucky it 
„ was,” he faid, © that this oration was not actually ſpoken, I 
< ſhould not now have been eating theſe excellent fiſh at Marſeilles ”.” 
Theſe marks of indifference make a ſtriking contraſt to the figure which 
Cicero himſelf had exhibited in his exile. If he could have thus 
trifled with apparent or unmerited diſgrace, that ſingle addition of 
n e Nef to bis character would have undoubtedly placed 


7 Aſconios Predianus et Argument, et Nod, in Orat, pro Mil, Dio. Caf, lib. xl 
Plut. in Pompeio, TR &c. 
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n as high-jn he order of ftateſmen, as, by the other parts of bi 38 
character, he ſtands in the liſt of ingenious men and virtuous ci- * 
tizens. 8 
Mito was likewiſe ſoon after condemned, in abſence, by the Pretor, 
upon a charge of bribery and Some af his competitors, 
m bad Gd wes Inanatinas niet Ge chonfas: 
offence, The Tribune Munatius Planeus and Pompeius Rufus were, 
at the expiration of their office, tried and condemned for the ſhare 
they had in the fire which conſumed the Senate-houſe, and in the 
aſſault Wem er deere eder of N. bree 
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JOMPEY, in in his er. ſole Conſul, having en a legal 
authority to the perſonal elevation which he always affected, 

poſſeſſed much of the influence and conſideration of a real monarch; 

and it would have been happy, perhaps, for the State, if he could have 


made ſuch a dignity hereditary, and a permanent part of the con- 


ſtitution, or given to the commonwealth that reaſonable mixture of 
kingly government, of which it appears to have ſtood ſo greatly in 
need. In his preſent elevation he roſe for a while above the partiali- 
ties of a factious leader, and appeared to adopt that intereſt which 
the ſovereign ever has in the ſupport of juſtice. He even ſeems to 


| Have perſonated the character of a prince, or to have conſidered him- 


ſelf as above the rank of a citizen. Among other inſtances to this 
purpoſe, is mentioned his haughty ſaying to Hypſzus, late candidate 
for the Conſulate, now under proſecution for bribery, who, as Pom- 
pey paſſed from the bath to ſupper, put himſelf in his way to im- 
plore his protection, Detain me not, he ſaid, you only make 
< ſupper to cool for no purpoſe *.” In the midſt of the ſolicitations of 
his courtiers and flatterers, he even ventured to diſpenſe with his own 
regulations. Contrary to the rule he himſelf had laid down. for the 


Val. Max, lib. ix. © 3. 
direction 
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Gteckon of etiminal trials, he furniſhed Munitius Planeus, when CHAR. 
Brought to the bar, with a commendatory teſtimony, © 1 cannot prefer — 


„ this writing of Pompey,” ſaid Cato, to the law of which he 


* himſelf is the author,” On account of this ſaying, Plancus, when 


the Judges eame to be incloſed, e ere to ed Cato: the 
accuſed was nevertheleſs condemned! tu cn 1H! sculttdn Wi 
Beſides the meaſures taken to puniſſi 12 elfentes} it was el 
neceſſary to deviſe ſome. laws to prevent for the future, or to leſſen 
the: temptation: to the commiſſion of ſuch dangerous crimes. The 


principal ſouree of the late diſorders appeared to be the avidity of 


candidates for thoſe offices of State, +which led* immediately to the 


government of luerative provinces. To remove this temptation, it 


was ordained, at the ſuggeſtion of Pompey, that no mam could be 


appointed to 4 province till fre years after the "expiration of that 
office, Whether of Con, Prxtor, or Quæſtor, in virtue of which the 


claimed a proportionate Ration in the provinces. 

Before the enacking of this law, however, Pompey Had the inks 
to procure” for himfelf à prolongation of His government in Spaih' 
for five years. This circuttiftance; which” continued to give Him the 
command of am army abroad, while he likewiſe bore the higheſt civil: 


. office in the Ane at dyes ra a very 1 precedent for tlie 


commonwealth. eee UNS 2997) N 205 "707 eqns! 


Cæſar's W in Gaul was ſoon to expire; and; according to- 
the laws then in force, he muſt even reſign it before he could aſpire to 


the Conſulate, or pretend to cope with his rival in civil prefer- 


ments. It had been wiſely ordained by the laws, that the perſons. 
offering themſelves as candidates for the office of Conſul, ſhould' ap- 


pear in-perſon! to ſhe for it; and that no fran, without reſigning his 
command and diſmiſſing his army, could enter tlie city, or even go- 


beyond the limits of the province in which he had governed. - By 


"fy deus in Powpeio, F . ee 
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20 K this regulation it was intended to prevent the conjunction of civil 


— power in the State with the command of an army. Pompey, how- 


ever, though veſted with ſuch a command in Spain, had contrived to 
be exempted from the obſervance of this law ; and, under pretence 


that his office-of general purveyor of corn for the Roman People did 


not confine him to any ſtation, and in reality extended to the whole 
rn 
eee eee Rome. 

- Colaryto keep pace With ls rival, openly aſphed 60 the fame 


eee eee eee, 


treatment, what the other had obtained; but what, if beſtowed on 
Himſelf, with his other advantages, muſt give him a great and im- 
mediate ſuperiority. The army he commanded was already in the 


— moſt advantageous ſituation. The addition of Conſular power at 
Rome, to that of general in both the Gauls, was joining Italy itſelf 


to his provinces, and putting him at once in poſſeſſion of the empire. 
Any oppoſition made to his authority as Conſul would be conſtrued 
as rebellion againſt the State itſelf. Pompey would be driven at once 
From the helm of affairs to the command of a diſtant province, in 
which he, at moſt, could only defend himſelf ; but not entertain any 
deſigns on the ſovereignty of Italy, which would be covered from his 
attempts by the Pyrennees and the Alps, and the great armies of Gaul. 

With theſe objects in his view, Cæſar inſtructed his partizans 
among the Tribunes to move, That, being coutinually engaged in a 
hazardous war, which required his preſence, and being neceſſarily 
detained abroad in the ſervice of his country, he might be exempted 


from the law, which required the candidates for office to attend their 


canvaſs in perſon, and might therefore be elected into the Conſulate 


without preſenting himſelf to the People for that purpoſe. 


This propoſition was ſufficiently underſtood by the leading men 
of the Senate, and by the few who joined with them in ſupport of the 
6 \ : | * mon- 
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commonwealth; It was known to be intended that Ceſar ſhould: have enger 
a priyilege af being elected Conſul, without reſigning his province, or *] .20Y 


diſmiſſing his army; and they withſtood the motion as of the moſt 
dangerous conſequence. But Pompey, who ought likewiſe, for 
his on ſake, to have been alarmed at the progreſs of Cæſar, and at 
the uncommon advantage at which he now aimed, was either lulled 


into ſecurity by the artifices of his rival, or thought himſelf ſuſſi- 


ciently raiſed above any danger from this or any other quarter. He 
had accepted, in his own perſon,” many unprecedented honours, 
and was poſſibly unwilling to contend for forms which, at ſome fu- 
ture period, might limit his own-pretenſions. , Cato loudly renewed 
his ſuſpicion of Cæſar's deſigns. Cicero could not be neutral in any 
diſpute that ſhould ariſe between Cæſar and Pompey. He had been 


baniſhed by the one, and reſtored by the other. Beſides the perſonal 


conſideration he owed te Pompey on this occaſion, his natural bias 
was on the fide of the Senate, and for the ſupport of the forms which 
were provided for the ſafety of the commonwealth. He ne- 
vertheleſs ſuffered himſelf to be dazzled with the court which Cæſar 
had paid to him for ſome time, with a view to this very queſtion ; he 
condemned the indiſcreet zeal of Cato, -who, in his opinion, was 
ruining the cauſe of the republic by ſetting- both Cæſar and Pompey 
at defiance, while he himſelf, by temporiſing, and by managing the 
inclinations of theſe parties, had ſecured them both in its intereſts. 
He ſtated the danger of a quarrel with Cæſar at this time, ſupported 
as he was by a powerful army, and in the bowels of Italy; but did 
not conſider that Wersen pe- up, wii n _— 
any quarrel could extort. 

The army of Cæſar was not e him 


againſt his country, nor he himſelf furniſhed with the ſame colours of 


Juſtice, under which he afterwards made war on the commonwealth. 


If a civil war were to be dreaded, to temporiſe, in this inſtance, was 


to give a delay which proved favourable to the enemy, or rather, in 
Vor. II. Bligh OT 
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'B 1 x eſfect, to deliver up the republic, without a conteſt to that fate which 
| w—— the prudent councils in queſtion were intended to remove. Under 
colour of this prudence, nevertheleſs, Cicero, as well as ' Pompey, 
fupported the Tribunes in their motion, and obtained for the Pro- 
conſul of Gaul the diſpenſation he deſired, to retain his army, while 
he offered himſelf a candidate for a ena ne the ſtate at 

Rome. 
Cæſar, a upon his ideal on that ade of the es in 
the beginning of winter, obſerving the diſtractions which took place 
jn the city upon the murder of Clodius, affected much zeal for the 
laws which had been ſo groſsly violated in that inſtance; and, 
under pretence of furniſhing himſelf with the means of ſupporting 
the ſtate againſt thoſe who were inclined to diſturb it, ordered new 
levies in every part of his provinces, and made a conſiderable addi- 
tion to his army; but, contented for the preſent with the privilege he 
had obtained of ſuing for the Conſulate, without quitting his pro- 
vince, or reſigning his military power, he left the State, as before, 
apparently in the hands of Pompey ; and, in the middle of winter, 
on the report of. a e ee of all ee re- 


paſſed the Alps. 
M oſt of the nations that lay beyond the mountains of Auvergne, 
the original limits of the Roman province, rouſed by the ſenſe of 
their preſent condition, or by the cruel maſſacre lately executed in a 
part of their country, were actually in arms. They had ſubmitted 
to Cæſar, or were ſeparately gained by him, under. the ſpecious 
pretence of alliance or protection againſt their enemies; and 
with the title of ally, ſuffered him to become their maſter. But 
he violence with which he had threatened the eanton of the Car- 
nutes , for abſenting themſelves from the convention which he 
had aſſembled on the Seine, and the mercileſs ſeverities executed by 
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n e dees natives of the tract between the Rhine en 
and the Meuſe*, convinced all the nations of Gaul that they were —— 


ö 


© 


— 


reduced to the condition of- ſlaves; and that every exertion. they 
made for liberty was to be puniſhed as a crime. They ſaw the folly” 


of their former diſſentions, and ſuſpended all their animoſities to 


enter into a general concert for their common ſafety. The occaſion, 
they ſaid, was favourable for the recovery of their country. The 
Romans were diſtracted at home, and Czfar had ſufficient occupa- 
tion in Italy. His army could not act in his abſence. The preſent 
time, they concluded, was the favourable opportunity to ſhut out 
the Romans for ever beyond the een or even to force them 
to retire within the Alps. 

All the nations on the Seine, the 3 we the ee adit» 
round to the ſea-coaſt, received theſe repreſentations with joy. They  - 
held private. meetings, and inſtead of exchanging hoſtages, which 
would have been too public a meaſure, and have led to a diſcovery 
of their deſigns, they plighted their faith by a more ſecret form, com- 
monly ae RON rt into renin tt aan 
banners together.. 4 

The people of the nn! undertook to 6 hofilities;/and 


_ accordingly, on a day fixed, ſurpriſed the town of Genabum *, where 


they put many 77 CE ERR 
of the army, to death. © - 

It was the cuſtom of the Gaul PINES da dmsdsg of ene 
by means of a ery which they raiſed at the place of action, and 
repeated wherever the voice was heard, till paſſing almoſt with the 


velocity of ſound itſelf, it gave the ſpeedieſt information of what was 


done. In this manner intelligence of what had been tranſacted at Ge- 
nabum * nn n, nenn 
* Now chiefly Liege and Guelderland. „Chartres. © Orleans. 
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| 2 all the nations within this compaſs in a ferment. Its firſt and principal 


ſembled his retainers, took poſſeſſion of Gergovia, now Clermont, 


Roman province, while he himſelf moved to the Loire, in order to 


the ſame time, were joined by all the nations of Aquitania, and, in 
formidable numbers, threatened with immediate deſtruction the 


atleaſt as were open to invaſion. 


poſſible, to put himſelf at the head of the legions which he had leſt 
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effects, however, were produced in the country of the Arvetni. 
Here Vercingetorix, a youth of heroic ſpirit and great capacity, aſ- 


the capital of his country, and from thence ſent meſſengers in every 
direction to urge the execution of the meaſures lately concerted for 
the general freedom of Gaul. He himſelf, in return for his zeal, 
being choſen the common head of the confederacy," in this capacity, 
fixed the quota of men-and of arms to be furniſhed by each ſeparate 
canton, and took hoſtages for the regular obſervance of TW conditions 
to which the ſeveral parties had agreed. 

Vereingetorix having aſſembled a conſiderable army, PI a part of 
his force to act on the Garonne, and to haraſs the frontiers of the 


rouſe the nations of that quarter, who appeared to be too ſecure ; and 
he accordingly brought to his ſtandard all the warriors of thoſe can- 
tons that lay on the left of that river. - His party on the Garonne, at 


cities of I houlouſe and Narbonne, or An 


Thither Cæſar, with all the forces he could aſſemble upon his ar- 
rival from Italy, immediately repaired; and, having put the pro- 
vince of Narbonne in a condition not to be inſulted, proceeded 10 
give the enemy an alarm in their own country. His object was, if 


on the northern frontiers of his new acquiſitions. He did not chuſe 
that choſe legions ſhould move in his abſence ſo far as to expoſe 


* 


7 Auvergne. 
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many enemies as lay in his way to join them. It was yet winter, 


ſtance, which increaſed his difficulties, as it was likely to render the 
enemy ſecure, ſtill encouraged him to make his attempt. He accordingly 
;afſed the mountains which lay in his way, at a time when the ſnow, 
in many places, being ſix feet deep, muſt be removed with ſhovels, 
and when that paſſage was ſuppoſed to be intirely impracticable. 
After he had ſurmounted this difficulty, his object being to draw the 


his cavalry abroad in numerous parties to deſtroy with fire and ſword 


the province -behiad him, gave the command of the troops in Au- 
vergne to Decimus Brutus, then a young man; giving him or- 
ders at the ſame time to keep his parties abroad, and to continue to 
haraſs the country as he himſelf had done. 

Having taken theſe meaſures to fix the attention of the enemy 
in one quarter, Cæſar, with a few attendants, made haſte to paſs 
in a different direction to Vienna on the Rhone, where he was re- 
ceived by a party of horſe, which he -had appointed at that place to 
wait his orders; and, under this eſcort, without halting by day a. 
by night, he paſſed by Bibracte and the country of the Lingones , 


yet ſuppoſed to be in Auvergne, had actually aſſembled his legions 
which had been diſtributed on the courſe of that river. 


The Cevennes. | 1 Langres, 
"* Aftegvards Auguſtodunum, now Autun. . 


Vercingetorix 


and the mountains were deeply covered with ſnow. This circum- 


attention of the prince of the Arverni to his own country, he ſent 


the people with their habitations and poſſeſſions. When he thought 
the alarm was ſufficiently ſpread, and muſt have reached the Gauliſh 
army on the Loire, he pretended, that his preſence was required in 


to the neareſt quarter of his army on the Seine ; and while he was A 
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theraſelves to be cut off by the natives. Nor was it eaſy for him CHAP, 
ſelf, with the force under his command, to penetrate through ſo w—y——, 
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Vercingetorix having notice that Cæſar, in this manner, had paſſed 


dim, and that the Roman army on the Seine was in motion, perceived 


that the invaſion of his own country had been no more than a feint, 
and that the chief force of the enemy was to be expected from a differ- 
ent quarter, he reſumed the operations which he had intermitted on 


the Loire, and endeavoured to poſſeſs himſelf. of a poſt in the territory 


of Bibracte, where the people ſtill NI n to be in the 


alliance of the Romans. 

Cæſar, notwithſtanding the difficulty of tata Sed and 
forage ſo early in the ſeaſon, thought himſelf under a neceſſity of oppo- 
ſing the progreſs of the enemy. For this purpoſe he left his baggage, un- 
der the guard of two legions, at Agendicum**; and from thence, with 
the remainder of the army, proceeded to Oben „ leaving Tre- 
bonius by the way to take poſſeſſion of a town which * r 
after a little ſhow of reſiſtance, had ſurrendered. 

Upon his arrival before Genabum, the Gauls, who were in arms 
at that place, reſolved to abandon the town; and ſhutting the 
gates againſt the Romans on one ſide, endeavoured to eſcape by the 
bridge of the Loire on the other. But Cæſar, having notice of their 
deſign, forced open their gates, and overtook them, while crowded 
together in the entrance of the bridge, and in the narrow ſtreets 
which led to it, put 'the greater part to the ſword, and, under pre- 


tence of revenging the maſſacre of the Roman traders, who had been 


cut off at this place, ordered that the town ſhould be deſtroyed. 
From thence he penetrated into the country of the Bituriges *, on 
the left of the Loire; and, on his way towards Avaricum *, the 
capital of that diſtrict, forced every place that oppoſed his paſſage. 
Vercingetorix, obſerving the rapid progreſs of the Romans, and 


| * that l _ being without order or diſcipline, could not 
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withſtand them in battle, declined an engagement, but exideayoured o wg P. 


to diſtreſs the enemy by delays and want of proviſions. He had — 


authority enough with his own people to perſuade them to lay their 


country waſte every where within many miles of Cæſar's route. 
Twenty towns of the Bituriges were burnt in one day; Avaricum 
alone, contrary to the opinion of Vercingetorix, and at the earneſt 


requeſt of its inhabitants, who undertook to defend.it to the laſt ex 


tremity, was ſpared. 


Thither, accordingly, Czſar advanced' as to. the 5 prize that 


was left. He attacked the place, under great diſadvantages, in the 
midſt of a country that was intirely laid. waſte, and truſting for the- 
daily ſubſiſtence of his army to the Xdui beyond the Loire, who,, 
notwithſtanding their profeſſions, were far from being hearty in his- 
cauſe, or diligent in ſending their ſupplies of proviſions to his camp. 
Such as they ſent were intercepted by Vercingetorix, who had occu- 
pied a ſtrong poſt with his army, and infeſted the highways with his 
parties. In theſe circumſtances, Cæſar's army was ſometimes re- 


duced to great diſtreſs; he himſelf, to pique the reſolution of his 


ſoldiers, affected a willingneſs to raiſe the ſiege, whenever they were 

pleaſed to intimate, that they could endure ĩt no longer: We are got 

into a difficult fituation,” he uſed to obſerve; . if the troops are diſ- 
* couraged, I ſhall withdraw.“ To this affected tenderneſs for the 


| ſufferings of his men, he was every where anſwered, with intreaties- 


that he would not diſhonour them, by ſuppoſing that any hardſhips - 
could oblige them to forfeit the character they had acquired by the 


labour of ſo many ſucceſsful compaigns. He accordingly” continued: | 


the attack of Avaricum under all his diſcouragements. | 

The place was covered on two ſides by a river and. a morals, and 
was acceſſible only on the third. The walls of the town were inge- 
niouſly conſtructed with double frames of wood, having compart- 
ments or pannels filled up with maſonry and E blocks of ſtone. 
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ESSE The maſonry ſecured the timber from fire, and the frames preſerved 
— the maſonry againſt the effects of the battering ram, which could act 


only on the ſtones contained within a ſingle pannel or diviſion of the 
frame, without ruining at once any conſiderable part of the wall, or 
effecting a breach. The Roman army approached to this wall by the 
moſt laborious and difficult methods which were practiſed. They be- 
gan, in the ancient fotm of attack, at a proper diſtance, and on a 
' breadth of eighty-three feet, to lay a ſloping mound , which riſing 
by degrees on the plain, formed, as it advanced, an eaſy aſcent to the 
level of the battlements. The earth on the ſides of this mound was 
ſupported by timbers, hurdles, and faggots, and the workmen in 
front were covered with matitlets and moveable pent-houſes. The 
beſieged, that they might ſtill overtop the beſiegers, raiſed their 
walls by additional frames of wood, which they covered with raw 
hides, as a ſecurity againſt the burning arrows and ſhafts which 
were darted againſt them, 

In this conteſt the works on both ſides were raiſed about eighty 
feet, and the beſieged endeavoured to keep the advantage of ſuperior 
height, not only by raiſing their own walls, but likewiſe by. under- 
mining and ſinking the mound of the beſiegers. They made gal- 
leries under the foundation of their own wall to the bottom of the 

enemy's mound, by which they endeavoured to remove the earth and 
other materials from below, as faſt 'as they were accumulated above. 
They came from their ſally-ports on different ſides of the mound, 
and endeavoured to ſet fire to the wood by which the earth was ſup- 
ported. In. all theſe particulars ſhowing that they poſſeſſed the 
arts of defence in common with antient nations. Vercingetorix, 
in the mean time, continued to haraſs the Roman army from with- 


out, intercepted their ſupply of proviſions, and, by means of the 
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river and the moraſs, maintained his communication with the town, 
and ſent in frequent relief, | 

| Notwithſtanding all theſe difficulties, Czfar by degrees brought 
forward and raifed his mound of approach to the height of the 
battlements ; ſo that by a ſingle aſſault he might determine the fate 
of the town. And while both parties were preparing for a laſt effort, 
he took the opportunity, as he frequently did, of a heavy rain to 
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make his attack. The belieged, as he ſuppoſed, had taken ſhelter 


from the weather, and were in that inſtant put off their guard. 
He got poſſeſſion of the battlements with little reſiſtance, and 
drove the parties who manned them before him from the walls. The 


inhabitants formed in the ftreets, and the Romans who had entered, 


extending their line to right and left along the ramparts, were about 


to occupy the battlements over the whole circumference of the p 
when the garriſon, obſerving their danger, began to eſcape by the 
gates, In the confuſion that followed, the town was ſacked, and 
could make no reſiſtance. Of forty thouſand perſons who had taken 
ſhelter in it, no more than eight hundred efcaped. This maſſacre 
was joined to that lately performed at Genabum, under the pretence 
of completing the vengeance which was due for the murder of the 
Roman traders who were put to death at a breaking out of the 
preſent revolt. 

The Gauls, wh en eb Gas e were greatly dif- 
heartened; and were ahout to deſpair of their cauſe, when theit 


leader reminded them, that, contrary to his judgment, they had 


reſerved this place from the general devaſtation, and had themſelves - 
undertaken to defend it; that what they ſuffered was the conſequence 


of a miſtake, and might be retrieved by abler conduct. His authority 
as uſual roſe on the ill ſucceſs of councils which he had not ap- 
proved, and brought an acceſſion of numbers to his ſtandard. 

Vox. II. 84 | Cæſar, 
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/Calar, finding, conſiderable: ſupply.of iores-ajd provifions at 


— Avarictic,: remained — days.to relieve nnd. to-irafenh ihiacarmy. 


| he made a demand on his allies of that fide for ten thouſand men | 
on foot, and all the horſes they could furniſh, 


The country around him, however, being intirely laid waſte, or oc- | 


cupied by parties of the enemy, it became neceſſary for him to repaſs 


the Loire, and to open his communication with a country of which 
the inhabitants {till profeſſed to be in alliance with the Romans, and 
having bad their poſſeſſions covered by the river from the incurſions 
| of the enemy in their late devaſtations, were ſtill in condition to ſupply 
his camp. As in this movement he ſeemed to retire and to give up the 


ground he had diſputed with the prince of the Arverni, he pretended 


that he was called to ſettle a diſpute which had ariſen among the Zdui, 


relating to the ſucceſſion of the chief magiſtrate, or head of their 
canton. Having repaſſed to the right of the Loire without any loſs, 


bed es Gon ae Lead 2 
keep them divided, and to occupy them ſeparately. For this purpoſe 
he ſent four legions towards the Seine; while he himſelf took the 

route of Noviodunum **, at the confluence of the Loire and Allier ; 


and there leaving his money, ſpare horſes, and unnecetlary baggage, 
he continued his march on the banks of the Allier, with intention to 


"paſs that river, and to invade the Arverni, from whom this revolt 


had originated, and whoſe chief was now at the head of it. This 
prince, knowing that the river Allier is never fordable till autumn, 
and till the melting of ſnows on the Cevennes begin to abate, ordered 
all the bridges upon it to be demoliſhed, and hoped to. prevent the 
Romans from paſſing it during the greater part of ſummer. As 
ſoon as Cæſar marched from Noviodunum, he preſented himſelf on 


the oppoſite bank of the river, and regulated his motions. by that of 
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thong? The to mies commonly decampedt mn a 
encamped again in fight of each other; and Cæſar never affected to 
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ape y denwyed; moſt if the piles were yet fit he che Ern. 
and appeared above water; ſo that a paſſage might be effected in a 
few hours. The country around was woody, and furniſhed cover, 
or a place of 'ambuſh, to any number of men. From theſe cir- 
cumſtances Cæſar conceived the deſign to over-reacch' the enemy. 
He put his army in motion as uſual, but himſelf remained with a 
ſufficient detachment in the neighbourhood of the ruined bridge, 
which he meant to repair. In order that the Gauls might not be. 
led to ſuſpect that any part of his army was left behind, he ordered 
that thoſe who were to move ſhould divide, and preſent the ſame 
number of ſeparate bodies; the ſame diſtinction of colours and 
ſtandards, which they were accuſtomed to ſhow on a march of the 


whole army; at the ſame time, as he knew that the Gauls would 


endeavour to keep pace with his people, in order to haſten and in- 
creaſe their diſtance, he ordered them to make a quicker and a longer 
march than uſual. When he ſuppoſed that this feint or ſtratagem had 
taken its full effect, he began to work on the piles which were leſt in 
the river, and in a few hours repaired the bridge ſo effectually, that 


he paſſed with the diviſion of the army he had reſerved for this pur- 
' poſe, and inſtantly fortified a poſt to cover them on the oppoſite bank; 


From thence he ſent orders to recall the main body; and before the 
cxcmy Wh app e e Fr AS e 
the left of the river. PL SS eee 
Vercingetotix,”as Bos as he had Intolligenits thu the Nöthen Mil 
paſſed the Allier, fell back to Gergovia ©, the capital of his own 


my Now ſuppoſed to be the neighbourhood of Clermont. 
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the plain, and furrounded by other hills, which made part of the 
ſame ridge, he ordered a ſtone wall to be built ſix feet high about 


half way up the aſcent to the town, and encamped as many as 


the ſpace could contain within the circuit, of this wall. He oc- 
cupied-the other, hills at the ſame time with ſeparate bodies, having 
eommunications with each other and with the town. By this diſpo- 
ſition Cæſar found all the approaches of the place commanded, and no 
poſſibility of inveſting the whole by lines of circumvallation, or by 
any chain of poſts. He pitched his camp at ſome diſtance' from the 
foot of the hilt, and from thenee in a few days got poſſeſſion of a 
height in his way to the town, on which he poſted two legions, with 
a lane of communication, fortified on both its flanks, leading from 
this advanced ſtation to his main encampment. 

In this poſture Ceſar foreſaw, that all the heights in his neigh- 


bourhood being in poſſeſſion of the enemy, while he preſſed upon 
the town, he himſelf: might be hemmed in, and cut off from all the 


ſupplies neceſſary for the ſupport of his army. To preſerve his com- 
munication, therefore, with the Allier and the Loire, he ordered his 


allies-from-the oppoſite ſide of theſe rivers to advance with the forces 
he had formerly required of them, to occupy the country in his rear, 


and to cover his convoys. They accordingly took the field ; but their 


leaders having been for ſome time inclined to favour the general 
cauſe of the Gauls, they thought this a favourable opportunity to 
declare their intentions. Being arrived within thirty miles of Czſar's 


army, they halted ; and, upon a report which was induſtriouſſy 
ſpread. amongſt them, that he had murdered ſome of their coun- 
trymen who were already in his camp, they put all the Romans 
in their company to death, and took meaſures to join tlieir country- 
men who were aſſembled for the defence of Gergovia. They had 
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ener when Cæſar had notice of „ 


what was intended, and with his uſual diligence arrived, after a march — 


of thirty miles, with four legions and all his cavalry, in time to 


prevent its effects. He preſented himſelf as a friend; and thinking 
it ſafeſt for the preſent | to diſguiſe his reſentment, he produced into 


public view all the perſons who were ſaid to have been killed by his 


drought them, with the-ſeeming cordiality of allies, to his camp. 


Cæſar made a merit with the Ædui of this act of clemency to- 


wards their people; but found that the ſpirit of defection was not 


confined to theſe detachments ; that it had pervaded the nation; 


chat the violence committed in the camp was an effect of the reſo- 


lutions adopted by the whole people; that, in purſuance of the ſame 
meafures, his putveyors and commiſſaries had been aſſaulted and 
pillaged even where they thought themſelves ſecure, as in a friend's. 
country; and that he could no gg rely on the affeQions Wr 


nation in Gaul. 


The leaders of the Ædui, 1 on hearing of the lenity that- | 


was ſhown to ſuch of their people as were in the power of Cæſar, 


pretended to return to their duty; and Cæſar, not to break at once 
with the only ſuppoſed ally which remained to him beyond the Ce- 
vennes, affected to conſider the late diforders as the effect of a mere 


popular tumult, and declared himſelf willing to rely on the wiſdom: 
of the State itſelf for the reparation of wrongs. which a few ill- 
adviſed perfons of their country had committed. 


This able commander appears, on many occaſions, to have trnſted ? 


greatly to the ſuperiority of the Roman ſoldiers, as well as to that of . 
his own reputation and conduct as a general. His confidence in 8 
both was required i in the higheſt degree to ſupport him in continuing, 
or even in N a on ugder his _ difficulties, beſet by - 


numerous 


orders, convinced ſuch as had been deceived of their error, and 
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30 himſelf was deſerted by thoſe who were reputed his friends. * 


In his laſt march to repreſs the defection of his allies, be had left 
his camp expoſed to the attacks of the enemy, and defended only by 
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two legions againſt the whole force of ſo many nations as were aſ- 


fembled for the defence of Gergovia., "Theſe ſeized their opportunity 


in his abſence, made a vigorous attack, and muſt have prevailed, it if 


he had not returned with the utmoſt celerity to relieve his $ camp. 


With the ſame confidence in the ſuperiority of his men, Cæſur 
ſoon afterwards made an attempt to force the wall, which, as has 
been mentioned, the Gauls had built on the aſcent of the hill which 
led to the town ; and having made a feint on the oppoſite ide with 
part of his horſe, joined by the followers of the army mounted on 


| horſeback, who ſhowed themſelyes at a diſtance to appear like ca- 


valry, he drew the enemy from the place he meant to attack, ac- 
tually paſſed the wall, and made himſelf maſter of part of their 
camp. A few of his men penetrated even into the town; but not 
being ſupported, were ſurrounded and flain ; even thoſe who had 
fucceeded at firſt under favour of the feint by which be had drawn 
off the enemy, were, upon the return of the Gauls to the defence 
of their camp, repulſed with conſiderable loſs. In conſequence of 
this defeat, it was no longer doubtful that Cæſar wink be under 
the neceſſity of raiſing the ſiege. 

In order to begin his retreat without any appearance. of fear, he 
formed his army two days ſucceſſively on the plain before his en- 
trenchment, and offered the enemy battle. On the third day he de- 
camped ; and, with the credit he derived from this ſpecies of de- 
fiance or challenge, in three days he arrived at the Allier, repaired 


his bridge, and repaſſed undiſturbed by the enemy. Nis paſſage of 


the ſame river, a ſhort time before, was eſteemed as a victory, and his 
| "ba 
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low ſtate of his fortunes, checked and baffled by a Gauliſh leader» 


yet a youth, and unexperienced, encouraged the nations on the right 


of the Loire, even while he was advancing towards them, to declare 
for the liberties of Gaul; and as a commencement of hoſtility, they 
carried off or rifled the treaſure he kept for the pay of his army, 
and ſeized all the ſpare horſes and baggage which he had left at No- 
viodunum , e OO RC ORR Lee 


and the Loire. 


He himſelf was yet incloſed between theſe two rivers, having 


enemies on every ſide, and no magazines or ſtores for the ſupply of 
his army. He deliberated whether he ſhould not fall back on the 
province of Narbonne ; but the danger to which he muſt expoſe 
Labienus, commanding a diviſion of the Roman army on the Seine, 
the difficulty of paſſing the mountains of Auvergne, then occupied by 
his enemies, and the diſcredit which his arms muſt incur from ſuch 


a retreat, prevented him. He determined therefore to advance; paſſed 


the Loire by a ford above its confluence with the Allier; found a con- 
liderable ſupply of proviſions and forage in the country of the Edui, 
and continued his march from thence to the Seine. 

Labienus, with the troops he commanded in tha quarter, had 0 
ſieged Lutetia, the original germ from which the city of Paris has 
grown, then confined to a ſmall iſland in the Seine, and had made ſome 
progreſs in the ſiege, when he heard of Czfar's retreat from Gergovia, 
of the defection of the Xdui, and of preparations which were making 
by the nations on his right againſt himſelf. In theſe circumſtances, 
he laid aſide his deſign on Lutetia, and, aſcended by the left of the 


Seine to the country of the Senones, through which Cefar was | 


now — to meet him. In paſſing the river ko mad. 
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ſafety of his army, was undoubtedly conſidered as a defeat. TIhbe 
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to a place which! is now called Sens, near to which he wan ſoon affer- 
wards joined by Czar, ; Merry 


Vercingetorix had paſſed the Loire, and held a general convention 
of the Gauliſh' nations at Bibracte. He was attended by deputies 


neighbourhood. | © "or * 


firmed in his command, made a requiſition for an augmentation of 


| invaſions of the province of Narbonne: one to be executed by the 


cd was in poſſeſſion of the enemy, to whom he was greatly in- 
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15 wa attacked by the enemy, but obtained a' conſiderable victory; 
and, with the credit of this event in his favour, continued his march 


While the Romans were thus reuniting their forces on the Seine, 


of all the cantons from the Moſelle to the Loire, except the Tre- 
viri, Remi, and Lingones. The firſt ſtood in awe of the Germans, 
who kept them in continual alarm. The two'laſt profeſſed an at- 
tachment to the Romans, who were Al NEG of hs field | in their 


SSS FFS 


The leader of the Gauliſh iy being at this kate con- 


force, chiefly of nn and accordingly increaſed this part of his army 
to fifteen thouſand. ' To the end that he might give the Romans 
ſufficient occupation in their own defence, he projected two ſeparate 


nations which lay between the Rhöne and Garonne, towards Tou- 
louſe ; the other, from the Soane and the upper parts of the Loire, 
towards Geneva and the left of the Rhdne. He himſelf, though fiill 
determined to avoid any general action, was to haraſs the enemy in 
their movements, and to cut off their ſupplies of proviſions. 

Cæſar, on his part, wiſhed to open his communicatipn with the 
Roman province, that he might have acceſs to cover it againſt the 
deſigns of the enemy, and to avail himſelf of its reſources for the 
ſubſiſtence of his army. For this purpoſe it was neceſſary for him 
to return, by the Soane and the Rhone, through a level country 


® Now ren, Rims and Lang | . | 
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ſerlor'.in; aavaley. He ſent into Germany for a reinforcetaent of SN 
horſe; and the natives of that part of the continent being already Gangs 


ſenſible, that wherever they were admitted to act as foldiers of 
fortune, they were qualifying themſelves to act as maſters, without 
ſeruple beſtowed their fervices for or againſt any cauſe 3 two thou- 
ſand of them joined Cæſar, but ſo ill mounted that he was obliged 
to ſupply them with ' horſes, by borrowing fuch as belonged to his 
officers of infantry, and as many as-could be ſpared from his cavalry, 
To compemſute their defect in horſes, the men were brave, and, in 
many of the operations which followed, turned the event of battles, 
and determined the fate of the war. | 


The Roman army being thus reinforced, Cieſar began his march - 


to the ſouthward; and having paſſed the heights at the ſources 
of the Seitie, found the  Gauls already poſted in three ſeparate 
diviſions, contiguous to the different routes he might take, with 


numerous fying bodies of horſe, ready to haraſs him in any move 


ment he ſhould make in their preſence, - By continuing his march, 


he ſoon gave their leader an opportunity to try his fortune in a 
ſharp encounter, in which the whole cavalry of both armies came to 


drefs of the Germans, to whom Czar imputed his victory. This 


event was deriſtve in reſpect to the cavalry, that part of both 
armies ol which it was fappoſel that the fate of the war muſt turn. 
And Vercingetorix, not to expoſe his infantry to the neceſſuy ef a 
general action, inſtantly retired to the heights from which the Seine, 


and a number of other rivers which mix with it before its confluence 


wich the Marne, have their ſource. Cæſar, no longer apprehenſive 
of the enemy's horſe, reſumed the confidence with which he always 
purſued his advantages, and folloped his flying enemp into this 
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Vercingetorix, with his very numerous army, took poſt at Aleſa, 


— a place raiſed on a hill at the confluence of two rivers 3 the point on 


which it ſtood being the termination of a ridge which ſeparated the 
channels by which theſe rivers deſcended to the plain. The fields 
on one ſide were level, on the other mountainous, - The Gaul 


were crowded, together on the declivity of the hill of Aleſia, under 
the walls of the town, and in that poſition thought themſelves ſe- 


cure from any attack. But not aware of the reſources, enterprize, 


and genius of their enemy, while they endeavoured to render them- 
ſelves inacceffible, they had got into a place in which they might be 
cooped up; and Cæſar immediately began to ſurround them, making 
eee eee eee eee ee 


once on a; chain of twenty-three poſts and redoubts. 
Vercingetorix, though too late, perceiving eee 


ent his cavalry to collect what proviſions could be found in the 


neighbouring country; but theſe troops, in conſequence of their late 
defeat, not being able to keep the field againſt the Roman and Ger- 
man horſe, he propoſed to diminiſh the conſümption within his lines 


dy diſmiſſing them altogether, giving them inſtructions to make 


che beſt of their way to their ſeveral cantons, and tliere to repre- 


ſent the ſituation in which they had left the army, and the neceſſity 
of making a great and ſpeedy. effort from every quarter to relieve it. 


He had eighty thouſand men under his command, — be able 


eee eee and no longer. 


Cæſar, from the enemy's having ſent „ 


eluded that they meant to act on the defenſive; and to remain in 


their preſent ſituation until they ſhould be relieved, 1, With little ap- 
prehenſion of diſturbance, therefore, from within his lines, he pro- 


eceded to execute amazing works ; at once to ſecure, his prey; and to 
cover himſelf againſt any attempts which might be made to, reſcue 


them. Thisgreat commander owed pany * diſtinguiſhed ſucceſſes to 
L ; the 
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che ſurpriſing works which Ma Abe tete the fears G Ar. 
or apprehenſions of his enemy, that they found themſelves unex- — 
pectedly' forced into difficulties with dia ei nap 
to contend, + A 
The . e e rwe n Czfar 
in particular, had learned to make war with the pick-ax and the 
ſhovel, no leſs than with the javeline and the ſword, and were inured 
to prodigies of labour as well 'as'of valour. In the preſent caſe they 
were made to execute lines of circumvallation and countervallation 
over an extent of twelve or fourteen miles. + They began with 
digging, quite round the foot of the hill, a ditch twenty feet wide, 
with perpendicular fides, in order to prevent any ſurpriſe from the. 
town. At the diſtance of four hundred feet from this ditch; and 
beyond the reach of the enemy's miſſiles, was drawn the line of coun- 
tervallation, conſiſting of a ditch - fifteen feet wide, and a rampart 
twelve feet high, furniſhed, as uſual, with a paliſade. At a proper 
diſtance from this. firſt line which fronted the town, ſo as to leave a 
proper interval for the lodgement and forming of his army, he drew 
the field. From the nature of the ground, part of theſe works were 
upon the hills, and part in the hollows or valleys; and the ditches, 
eee ered per th oy were 
allowed to be falled. . 4 ; 
As he had reaſon, Ames e ess ede eee 
be felt, to expect from a garriſon, which exceeded his own" army in 
numbers, the moſt vigorous ſallies from within; and, by the united 
exertions of all the Gauliſh nativns in behalf of their friends, every 
effort that could be made from without; and as ä 4am 
in every, place, works e he thought it ebe to cove 

t 2 Th his 
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eK ur ba with cen ſpect onen then pradiled in ue art of 
— attack or defence, the Cp, Ailke, and the Stimuli, a. 


r plante 
in rows in the bottom of a ditch fize feet wide, bound toge- 


ther. to prevent their being pulled up feparately, and cut ſhort 
77700000000 


them. 
| The, bees es ilk, conlified of Angle bes inpenct and 
made hard in the fire, planted in the bottom, of tapering or conical 


holes, of which: there were many: rows placed in quincunx; fo that 
a perſon who had paſſed in the interval of any two muſt neceſſarily 


fall into a third. ee ere eee net e 


with fender bruſhwood covered with earth. 
The lift, or the ſtimuli, were wooden ſhafts ſer in the ground and 


ſtuck thick with barbed hooks, to faſten or tear the fleſh of thoſe who 
attempted” to 1 them in the night, or without the neceſſiry pre- 


cautions. 

All theſe ſeveral works, it appears, s, the Roman army coltpleted,. 
confiderably within the thirty- days for which Vercingetorix had 
computed that his proviſions might laſt.. BotH. parties concerned in 
this blockade, without any attempt to haſten the event, ſeemed to 
wait for the ſeveral circumſtances on which they relied for the iſſue. 


Czfar truſted to the effects of famine, and the Gauls to the affiſtance 


of their friends, who-were in reality aſſembling; in great numbers 
from every quarter to effoct their relief. They are ſuid to have 
muſtered at Bibracte no leſs than two hundred and forty thouſand: 
foot, with eight thouſand horſr.. But if theſe numbers are not ex- 
aggerated, they may be conſidered aa a proof hom far thoſe nations 
were: ignorant of tha circumſtancea on which the: fortunes of armies 
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really tura. The ſupreme. command of this multitude was given tw © 7 A F- 


not reſiſt 4 gi: 2 "hepa re e 
men now role. to recover their freedom. lore 

While this great hoſt: was r ſos 4 
Aleſia received no tidinga of relief. Their proviſions being near ex- 
hauſted, they began to deſpair of ſucaour. & council was beld to- 
deliberate on their conduct, and to form ſome plan of eſeape. Some 
were of opinion that they ought to furrender themſelves, and to im- 
plore the victorẽs mercy. Others, that they ſhould make general 
tally, endeavour to cut their way through the enemy, and eſcape o 
periſh with ſwords in their hands. Critognatus, a warrior ef rank 


propoſed to ſurrender as mean and daſtardiy z that of the ſerondz. 


23 brave rather in appearance than in reality. Bravery,” he faid}, 
8 2 — Belinda aigtporent att beris 
4 war aa ; — — hocguſ we: hams: no 
communication with: ous: friends. that they bave deſertoct us, and 
« do nat! intend to make any effort to fave; u? Againſt whom do 
you think: Cæſan hach conſtructed ſo many works: in his rear 3 
„Againſt whom does he mary them in your light! with © muck. 
* care? He has intelligence, akhougk you have not, that a power 
ful army is preparing to relieve' you; Take courage, and wait» 


the coming of your friends. Ren if/ your proviſtens fheuldk 


* fail, the exumple of fortyer times. will point᷑ out a reſouree. Tour 


4 . : 4 Teutones, 
4 
* 


ſome time made war in conjunction with the Romans, owed the rank 
which he held in his own country to the favour of Cxfar, but could 
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G thoſe who were unſerviceable in the war; and by this expedient 


Cæſar, who was himſelf the unprovoked author of ſo much-diftrek, 


Gauliſh nations, at laſt appeared for the relief af Aleſia, and with 


held out till he enemy was obliged to retire. And yet, on that 

©, occaſion, our anceſtors had leſs cauſe than we have to make ever; 

«_ effort of conſtancy and fortitude.” Their enemies were paſſing, 

and meant only to plunder a country which they were ſoon to 
% abandon; our enemies come to bind us in perpetual chains, and to 

eſtabliſh a dominĩon at which human nature revolt. 

- The Gauls kept their reſolution to hold out, but rejected the mean: 


chat were propoſed to ſupply their neceſſities, or reſerved them for 


a time of greater extremity. - The propoſition of Uritognatus is, by 


and who continued, without remorſe, to gratify his ambition at the 


expence of ſo-much blood, mentioned with horror as an act of * 


farious cruelty ”. 80 much are men affected with appearances which 
ſhock the imagination more than "with the real meaſure of what is 
hurtful to mankind. What followed, however, was probably no 1:6 
cruel on the part of the Gauliſi army than jit was on the part of 


 Caar;z the firſt, to leſſen the conſumption of food; tutned out the 
of the enemy; and Cæſar, in order to accumulate the» ſufferings of 


theſe circumſtances we may preſume, although it is not mentioned, 


dat they mult have periſhed a ſpectacle e. 


fering in the preſence of both armies. eim 1: 
12 neee nee ede 


their multitudes, covered the neighbouring hill. Being favoured by 


che nature of che ground, they were enabled to advance ain hye 


1 Nec pretereunda videtar orato Cricognat proper jus fngularem ac | nefuriam cru· 
Lelitatem. De Bell. Gall, lib, vii. c. 76. 
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hundred paces, or-leſs than half a mile, of Cear's lives. On che fol- CHAT. 


lowing day the cavalry on both / ſides began to act. The  Gauliſh N IR 


horſe, truſting to their ſuperiority in numbers, or to the defenſive 


plan which the Romans were likely. to follow on the preſent occa- 


ſion, drew forth on the plain below the ton, and propoſed to en- 
courage their friends by braving the enemy. Cæſar thought it ne- 
ceſſary to repel this ſpecies of inſult, and ſent: his cavalry to accept the 


challenge. An action began about noon, and laſted till the ſetting of 
the ſun, when the Gauliſh horſe, who till then had maintained the 


fight with great obſtinacy and valour, being taken in flank by the 
Germans in Cæſar's ſervice, were obliged: to give way. Both ſides, 


on this occaſion, had mixed parties of infantry with their horſe; and 
the Gauliſh foot, who were engaged in this action, being now aban— 
doned to the ſwords of the enemy, lled in the utmoſt confuſion to 
the rear of their own. army. Cot wn Baur gh aan ane 
Aſter this action nothing paſſed for. a-day and a-night'; but it ap- 


peared that, during this time, the Gauliſh army in the field were 


collecting faggots and hurdles to fill up the trenches of Cæſar, and 
preparing graplings to tear down the paliſade and the parapet; and 
P ˙ proptrations ae! be finiſhed to 
make a vigorous attempt to raiſe the ſiege. They accordingly came 


down in the middle of the night, and, with a great ſhout, the only 


gave a general aſſault on Cæſar's line of circumvallation,: as far as. 
their numbers could embrace it, and without any choice of plaee- 
Cæſar had affigned to every legion and ſeparate body af men their 


ſtation, and had repeatedly, to render them familiar with his diſpoſition, 
given the alarm, and taught them to repair to their poſts; he had 
placed Mark Antony and Trebonius, with a-body of reſerve, to ſue- 


cour any part of the lines that might be in danger of being forced. 


" * * 
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— Hower of miſſiles that came from ſo numerous an enemy; but a; 
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ſoon as the aſſailants advanced to the outworks, and felt thepnſelves 
entangled in the ſhares which had been laid for them, and againi 
which they had taken no 'precaution, they were ſenſible that they 
fought at a great diſad vantage, e enge d e 
and inconfiderate attempt. 
be beſieged, ee eee ee Gels 
hearing the ſhout that was raiſed by their friends, returned it to make 
known their intention, to co-operme in every attack, and inſtantly 


up the trenches, or force the hnes. They continued; during the greater 


part of the night, to caſt ſuch materials as they could throw into the 


broad ditch at the foot of the hill; but, when day appeared, ſeeing that 


their friends had retired, without making any impreſſion on the ex- 
rerior line, they too, not tb expoſe themſelves in an attempt in which 


| they were not to be ſeconded, withdrewto their ſtation on the hill 


From this difappointment the Gauls, both within and without the 
blockade, were ſenſible of their error in having made an attack before 
they had examined the enemy's works. To correct this miſtake, they 
viſited the whole circumference of Cæſar's lines. They obſerved, in 
a particular place, that the exterior line was interrupted by a hill 
which it could not embrace without making a great circuit. That 


_ Czriar, to avoid fo great an addition to his labour, and ſo much 


outline to defend, had encamped two legions in that place with their 
uſual entrenchment, which formed a kind of fortreſ on the ſummit 
of the hill, an 


defences on that ide 


This be was ctiois by ue Gant bene 6 CON» 
eerted attempt than the firft; and they determined, inſtead of the 
alight to make their attack at noon-day, when the enemy were moſt 
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likely to be off their guard. Five-and-fifty thouſand: men were fo CHAP, 
lected for this ſervice; and they began their march early in the night. 


arrived at their ground before break of day, and lay concealed under 


a ridge of hills till noon. At this tine they came. forward, furniſhed | 
not only wir grappling irons to tear down the paliſade, which. was 


formed on the parapet, but with hurdles and faggots to fill up the 


ditch, and to ſmother the r from which eres en. ſo 


much in their former attacks. Th 

Cæſar, eee eee eee 
day, or by his former fucceſs, was ſenſible, that he was now attacked 
in his weakeſt. place. He ordered Labienus inſtantly, with fix cohorts, 
to ſupport the legions that were poſted in that ſtation; and as he 


had reaſon to expect, at the ſame time, a general aſſault, both from 


within and from without his lines, to favour this principal attack, he 


ordered every ſeparate body to its poſt of alarm; and he hirmſelf, 
with a conſiderable reſerve, took a ftation from which he could beſt 
obſerve the whole, and be ready to fuſtain any part that was preſſed. 
He had given Labienus inſtructions, in caſe he found that the lines 
could not be defended, to ſally forth, and bring the action to an iſſue, - 

in which the Romans deere ang dure ug Mr. by 


mixing with the enemy ſword in hand. anne 
The Gauls, —— n 
ing to ſecond the attempts of their friends in the field, began the 
action on their part nearly about the ſame time; and the Romans 
being alarmed with hoſtile cries and ſhouts, at once botii im their 
front and in their rear, were in danger of being ſeized; win a panic 
from which the beſt troops, on occaſion; are not exempted . 


Labienus was ſo much preſſed where the Gauls made their printed bot 


pal effort, that Cæſar derached/two ſeveral parties. from his'reſerve" to 


afterwards a body of ſeven cohorts under Fabius. At length, upon 
Vor. II. | Uu + | receiving 
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* 09x receiving information that Labienus had not been able to prevent the 
enemy from paſſing the intrenchment, but that he meant, with all 


the troops who had joined him from different ſtations, amounting to 


nine- and- thirty 'cohorts, to make a general ſally according to his in- 


ſtructions, and to mix with the 2 ſword in d he himſelf 
Ay moved to ſupport him. * 

Ceæſar had, by this time, obſerved, that the an enamel 
ene had made no feint or no attempt on any other part of 
the lines to favour their principal attack; and he therefore, with 
thoſe he ſtill retained as a body of reſerve,” not only left the poſt of 
obſervation he had taken in the beginning of the action, but ventured 
even to unfurniſh ſome other parts of the line as he paſſed, and ad- 
vanced with great rapidity to join in the ſalty which Labienus was 
about to attempt. In his coming he was known from afar by the 


conſpicuous dreſs which he generally wore in time of battle; and his 


arrival, on this occaſion, with the reinforcement which he brought, 
greatly animated that part of his army which had begun to deſpair 


of the event. He had, in this critical moment, with his uſual genius 


and preſence of mind, ordered his cavalry to get out of the lines; 


„and, while the foot were engaged in front, to take the enemy in 


flank or in the rear. If the event had been otherwiſe doubtful, this 
movement alone, it is probable, muſt have ſecured it in his favour. 
The Gauls, although in the attack they had ated with ardour, yet 
loſt courage when puſhed to defend themſelves ; and, upon the ap- 
pearance of Cæſar's cavalry in their . took to light, and were 
purſued with great ſlaughter. _ 

This flight at once decided the fate of both attacks ; of the Gauls, 
who were ſhut up in Aleſia, and of their countrymen, who had 
come to their relief. During the night, thoſe in the field, diſcomfit- 
ed by their repulſe, were ſeparating, leaving their. chieftains, and 
diſperſing in different directions. Many fell a prey to the parties 


who 
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who were ſent in purſuit of them, Thoſe from within the lines, 83 * 
who had ſuffered ſo long a blockade, now. ſeeing all their hopes of . 


relief at an end, were no longer difpoſed to contend with their fate, 
Vercingetorix, having aſſembled the leaders together, told them, 
That, as he had undertaken this war, not from, motives of privat 
ambition, but from an earneſt deſire to recover, if he could, the 
freedom of his country, ſo he was now ready to become a ſacrifice 


to the ſafety of his countrymen, and in any manner they. thought 
proper to diſpoſe of him, whether dead or alive, was _—_ to:he 


made the means of appealing the viQor's revenge. 5 5 
At this conſultation it was determined to ſurrender; and Vercin- 


getorix ſuffered. himſelf. to be delivered up. With reſpe& to the 


treatment he received, Cæſar is ſilent ;. but it is probable; that, like 


other captive chiefs, on ſuch occaſions, he was deſtined to grace the 
future triumph of his conqueror ; though, upon a fair review of the 


parts they had ſeverally acted, likely to furniſh a compariſon not 
altogether to eee e ee fit to obſcure * 


Barr. n 0 0 g 


The other priſoners ao, ö le 3 
of the Edui and Arverni, underwent the ordinary fate of captives; 


and, in this capacity, were expoſed to ſale, or divided as plunder 
among the troops. Cæſar reſerved the priſoners of the Ædui and 
Arverni, on this occaſion, to ſerve him as hoſtages in ſecuring the 
ſubmiſſion of their reſpective cantons, and in un ennn 
n... 
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"CHAP. IV. 


Gates remains in e Phy afſumes 170 Sits the + Office of 
© Conſul,———Succeſſion of Servius Sulpicius and M. Claudius Mar- 
cellus. —— Arrangement for the Provinces. —— Motion to recall 
Caſar. Continued Debates in the Senate. Operations of Caſor 
in Gaul. [ntrigues in the City. Affairs in the other. Pro- 

vinces. Campaign of Cicero,—— Succeſſion of Conſuls—— State 
/ Parties in the City and in the Senate. Arrival of Caſar in 

Italy in the Spring. Return to Gaul. Parts with two Le- 

gions to Pompey and the Senate. Alarm of Czfar's March. — 
Tube Conſul Marcellus commits bis Sword to Pampey. + 


Book FF*HE ſeventh and the moſt difficult campaign of the war in 
——— 2 Gaul being now: at an end, Cæſar ſent Labienus, with two 
legions beyond the Soane*; Caius Fabius, with two more, to the heads 
ef the Marne and the Meuſe; other officers with ſeparate bodies, 
amounting in all to three legions, into different ſtations beyond the 
- Loire and towards the Garonne; Quintus Tullius Cicero, with ſome 
| other officers, to a ſtation allotted them on the Soane, to ſuperintend 
the formation of magazines and the ſupply of proviſions, which were: 

chiefly tranſported by the navigation of that river. 

Cæſar himſelf having now no other object of equal linportance 
with that of ſecuring the poſſeſſion of a country ſo populous and of 
ſo great extent, from which he might draw ſuch reſources of men 
and of revenue, as muſt put him on the foot of a great monarch, 
determined to paſs the winter on this fide of the Alps, He had ob- 
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mined a diſpenſation from the law which excluded him from the a FX: 


Conſulate, ſo long as he retained his army; but as it was not yet n 


time to avail himſelf of his privilege, he reſolved, by remaining at 
a diſtance, as much as poſſible to ſhun the notice of ſuch parties at 
Rome as were known to obſerve his proceedings, and to ſtate them as 


matter of general alarm. He nevertheleſs did not ſuffer any thing 


of moment to paſs in the city without taking ſome part by means of 


his agents and partizans, and. was continually employed in gaining 


to his intereſts all thoſe who were likely to come into oſſice, or who, , 


by their perſonal conſideration, were of any importance in the State, 


and ever ſtrove to exclude from office ſuchꝭ as were diſinclined to him 
ſelf, or who could not be gained. 

Pompey had now, for ſome months, exerciſed the office of ſole 
Conſul. In that time he had,, in ſome meaſure, reſtored the autho- 


rity of government, and had exereiſed it with moderation. He had 


ſhown himſelf qualified to act the part of an excellent prince, though: - 


ill qualified to endure the equality which is claimed by the citizens. 


of a commonwealth, His continual deſire of unprecedented ho- 


nours was one of the evils that diſtreſſed the republic. This evil, 
however, was partly mitigated by the facility with which he parted 


with power. Having enjoyed his preſent: dignity from the firſt of 5 
March to the beginning of Auguſt, he took for colleague his father-- 


in-law. Metellus Scipio, ſuſpending the proſecution: under which he 
then lay, for bribery, in ſoliciting votes at a preceding election. 


The newly elected colleague of Pompey, deſirous to ſignalize his ad- 


miniſtration by ſome act of reformation, moved and obtained the repeal: 
of the act in which Clodius had fo greatly circumſcribed the power of 
the Cenſors; and he attempted to revive the authority of this magi- 
ſtracy, but in vain, Few citizens, now in public view, could bear 


the rigorous inſpection of this once awful Tribunal, as few had the 


courage, to undertake or to exerciſe its. truſt, T0 inſtitution accord-- 
ö ingly 
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B 9.0 K ingly had fallen into diſuſe, becauſe it was not fitted to the times, 
And there being few of the People that were fit either to cenſure, or 
that could bear to be cenſured, it was not in the power of laws to 
revive what the general ſenſe and manners of the age had aboliſhed, 
Diſorders ariſing from the weakneſs of government had come to 
that extreme at which ſtates muſt either correct themſelves, or un- 
dergo ſome fatal change. The example of puniſhments  inflifted, 
and of proſecutions ſtill carried on againſt perſons lately in office, 
for the illegal methods employed at elections, deterred: many from 
offering themſelves for any of the offices of State; and the late law, 
excluding Conſuls, Prætors, and other magiſtrates from any pro- 
vincial appointments for five years after the expiration of their term, 
removed one powerful motive by which citizens were induced to 

* ſeek for ſuch honours. 


At the elections for the enſuing year only tho candidetes ; ap- 


peared; M. Marcellus, Servius Sulpicius, and M. Cato: all of them 
ſuppoſed to be of the Senatorian party; but very differently conſi- 
dered by thoſe who now endeavoured to rule the State. Marcellus 
had, in fact, recommended himſelf to Pompey ; and Sulpicius, as 
afterwards appeared, had been gained by Cæſar; and both were 
warmly eſpouſed by theſe powerful patrons in the preſent conteſt in 
oppoſition to Cato, whoſe ſucceſs might have proved a conſiderable 
obſtruction to Cæſar's deſigns. 80 9 555 
It is obſerved of this compelition, chat it was carried on without 
bribery or tumult. As the competitors were fuppoſed to be all of the 
Senatorian party; the Senators thought their intereſt ſecure which- 
ever of the candidates ſhould prevail. And as the Senatorian party 
divided upon the occaſion, the influence of Cæſar and Pompey eaſily 
| caſt the balance on the fide of Sulpicius and Marcellus. Cato, 
during the competition, continued in the ſame habits of friendſhip as 


uſual with both; and when the choice was decided in their favour, | 


inſtead 
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inſtead of withdrawing from public view, as was common under GS Eb, 
ſuch"diſappointments, he went to the field of Mars as uſual from the . 


aſſemblies of the People, ſtript and went to exerciſe, and continued 


ſuit for another year, as he had done when firſt diſappointed of the 
Prztorſhip, he made anſwer, That he thought it was the part of a 
good man to undertake the public ſervice, whenever he was intruſted 
with it, and to make his willingneſs known, but not to court the 
public for employments as a favour to himſelf. © The people,” he 


from thence forward to frequent the Forum in his common undreſs. 
To thoſe-who condoled with him, or preſſed him to continue his 


ſaid, “ at the time that they refuſed me the Prztorſhip, were under 
actual violence: in this caſe, they have made a free choice, and it 


« appears that I muſt either violate my own mind, or'renounce their 

« -will. My own mind is of more. conſequence to me than 

« their fayour ; but, if I retain my character, I ſhall not be fo un- 

© reaſonable as to a 79g conſideration from perſons to whom it. is 
not agreeable *.” 


1 


When the new Conſuls were 5 into office, their immediate v. C. vos. 


predeceſſors being by the late act precluded for five years from hold- 


Serv. Sulpi- 


cius, M. 


ing any provincial government, it became neceſſary to fill ſtations of Ales _ 


this ſort with thoſe who had formerly been. in office, and who 3 
therto had not been appointed to any command in the Provinces. 
Accordingly Bibulus, who had been the colleague of Cæſar in his 
Conſulate, was appointed to the government of Syria, vacant by the 
death of Craſſus. Cicero was named to ſucceed Appius Claudius in 
Cilicia and Cyprus, Atius Varus was appointed Prætor in Africa, and 
P. Cornelius Spinther in Achaia. Pompey, who had hitherto enjoyed 
a diſpenſation from the law, in continuing to hold by his lieutenants 
the government and command of the army in Spain, while he filled 


-* Plutarch, in Citon, p. 268. 
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| BOOK che office of Conſul in the city, now profeſſed an intention to take 
— poſſeſſion of his province in perſon, and he actually ſet out from 
Rome for this purpoſe; but was induced to ſuſpend his journey by 
a motion, which was made in the ere 1 1 after 


his acceffion to the office of Conſul. 

Cæſar was now in poſſeſſion of a very important n which 
entitled him to fue for the Conſulate, without reſigning the command 
of his army. His view in coveting this privilege; his continual 
augmentation of the troops in his province; his addrefs in attaching 
the army to himſelf; his infinuation ; his liberality ; His affiduity to 


gain every perſort that could be won, and to preclude from power 


every one likely to oppoſe himfelf: the whole tendency of his con- 
duct, and the enormous power he had acquired, began to be obſerved, 
and gave a general alarm. What Cato had fo often repreſented to 


no purpoſe, began to be generally perceived ; and perſons, formerly 


the leaſt attentive to the warnings they received, would now have 
been glad to remove Cæſar from the poſt of advantage they had given 


| | 


The greater part of the Senate had become remiſs in their attend- 
ance, and regardleſs even of their own political intereſts. The few 
who exerted themſel ves, were diſtracted with perſonal jealouſies and 
diſtruſt of each other. Cicero in particular, who before his baniſh- 
ment had been ſtrenuous on the ſide of the ariſtocracy, now grown 
timorous from the ſufferings he had incurred, was chiefly attentive 
to his own. ſafety, which he ſtudied by paying his court to the pre- 
vailing powers. There was no bar in Cæſar's way, beſide the great 
conſideration and the jealouſy of Pompey, who had aſſiſted him in 
procuring his privilege to ſtand for the Conſulate in abſence ; but 
now ſaw its tendency, and wiſhed to recall it. It was probably; 
therefore, with the approbation of Pompey, though after his departure 


UN Fon, that the Conſul 5 while the Senate was deli- 
7 | | e 
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berating on the other removes ard üppeintments in the provincial er 
governments, propoſed that, the war in Gaul being finiſhed, "Czar yn, 
howll be recalled ; oi If his friends infiſted on his being continued 


in his command, that he ſhould not be admitted on the liſt of candi- 
dates A nenen nne, 
an pub. 


This motion guve eee eee bb which veto 


frequently adjourned, and as oſten reſumed. The Conſul Sulpicius, 
ſupported hy numbers of the Tribunes who were in the intereſt of 


ney to Spain, paſſed ſome time at Ariminum in reviewing the new 
levies which were deſtined to reinforce the troops of his province; 
and at laſt, being fummoned'to attend the Senate on the fifteenth of 
Auguſt, to conſider of nd ts 3 "ke vevurndd 
to Rome. | 

On this = FFT 
it had been propoſed to recall, before the expiration of his term, an 
officer legally appointed. He acknowledged his opinion, that Cæſar 
ought not to tnite the government of a province, and the command 


of an army, with the dignity of Conſul ; but difſuaded the Senate 


from taking an immediate reſolution 6n that head. "The debate was 
adjourned to the firſt of September Then no meeting of the Se- 
nate could be formed; but as ſoon as the ſubject was again reſumed, 


the late Conſul Cornelius Scipio, the father-in-law to Pompey, pro- 
poſed, that on the firſt of March, when the perſons deſtined to ſul- 


ceed the preſent Confuls muſt have entered on office, a day ſhould be 
enn and ene e pd 


1 Cicer, Epi. ad Familiar, bv ep 4 — m. ep. 9: 
Dio, Caff, lib, iu. c. 58> 596 - Nin | 
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Cziar, oppoſed the proceeding. Pompey lümſelf, under pretenee 
that he waited the iſſue of theſe debates, ſtopped ſfiort in his jour- 
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n tion ſhould be reſumed in preſerence to every other buſineſs*, Mar- 
* MR cellus accordingly prepared, and laid before the Senate, a decree for 


this purpoſe on the laſt of September. By the firſt clauſe of this de- 
cree, the Conſuls elected for the following year were required, on 

the firſt of March, to move in the Senate the conſideration of the con- 
ſular provinces, to admit no other buſineſs to precede or to be 


Jo ined with this, and to ſuffer no interruption in the meetings of the 


Senate, even on account of the aſſemblies of the people. By the 
ſame clauſe, it was reſolved, That the three hundred Senators, ap- 


pointed judges for the year, might be called off from their ſittings in 


the courts to attend the Senate on this buſineſs ; and if it ſhould be 


neceſſary to make any motion on this ſubject in the aſſemblies of the 


People at large, or of the Plebeians ſeparately, that the Con- 
ſuls Sulpicius and Marcellus, the Prætors, the Tribunes, or ſuch of 


them as ſhall be agreed upon, ſhould move the people accordingly. 


To this clauſe were prefixed, in the uſual form, the names of 


twelve Senators, as the authors or movers of it. 


By a ſecond clauſe, bearing the ſame names, a caution was entered 


againſt any obſtruction to be given in this buſineſs by perſons em- 


powered to controul the Senate's proceedings ; and it was reſolved, 
That whoever ſhould put a negative on this decree, ſhould be de- 
clared an enemy to his country; and that the Senate, notwithſtand- 


ing any ſuch negative, ſhould perſiſt in recording its own decree, and 
in carrying its purpoſe into execution. In the face of this reſolution, 


the Tribunes C. Cælius, L. Venicius, P. Cornelius, C. Vibius Panſa, 


interpoſed their negatives. | 

By another clauſe, the Senate tad, That on the ſame day, the 
caſe of the armies of the republic ſhould be taken into conſidera- 
tion, and all who claimed their diſmiſſion, either on account of the 


5 Cicer. ad Familiar, lib, viii. ep« 9. * Ad Populum Plebemve ſerrent. Ibid. | 
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ai i or any other conſideration, ſhould be heard; and S 


that this likewiſe ſhould be entered as a deeree of the Senate, not- — 
withſtanding any negative interpoſed to the contrary. Here the 


Tribunes C. Cælius and C. Panſa, again forbad the decree. The laſt 
clauſe related to the mode of carrying into execution the purpoſe of 
the Pompeian law, with reſpect to the nomination of Pro- prætors to 
the province of Cilicia, and the other eight Prætorian provinces ; 
and'on — eren the two * 1 e e 2 
their negative. | 

Thus the reſolutions of the Senate, though preſerved' in their own 
records, were, by the continual interpoſition of the Tribunes, pre- 
vented from having any real effect. And Cæſar, from the diſputes 
which had ariſen' on his account, had ſufficient warning, if this had 


been neceſſary, to prepare himſelf for an approaching conflict. It is 


indeed likely, that though in action the principal characters of his 
mind were deciſion and rapidity, yet no man ever laid his deſigns 
more deep, looked forward to conſequences more remote, or waited 


with more patience the proper time for the execution of his pur- 


poſe. "He had now, by the unremitted application of eight years, 


acquired the advantage, for the ſake of which he had coveted the com- 
mand in Gaul; he was at the head of a numerous army, which he had 
gradually 3 from two or three legions, the eſtabliſhment of 
his province, to twelve, well inured to ſervice, and attached to his 
perſon. He was in poſſeſſion of a privilege to ſtand for the Conſulate, 


without diſbanding his army; and when he ſhould unite the firſt civil 


and political authority in the ſtate, with an army at the gates of the 
capital, there is no doubt that he might be conſidered as ſovereign. 


of the empire. His apparent right to tlie advantages he had gained 
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— ſemblance of, injuſtice, and were likely, to engage both his own army 


— — —— —— —Eũ—mm 2 —2— A 


and the populace, of Rome in his quatrel. He, himſelf prepare for 
the iſſue, by removing every cauſe of embarraſſment in his province, 
and by paying freſh court to che ane with 
gratifications and bounties. 

He had diſperſed or deſtroyed-all Si bs 
moſt efforts of the Gauliſh nations, in the preceding campaign, had | 
been able to aſſemble againſt him; but he had not reconciled the ſpirits 
of that people, nor inured them to his government. He had a plau- 
ſible ground, therefore, from which to refute the allegations of the 
Senate, ho proceeded. in their reſolutions againſt him, on a ſuppo- 
ſition, that, the war in his province was ended; and at the fame time, 
had a fair pretence to gratify his army, with. the ſpoils. of the coun- 
try. For theſe purpoſes, ſoon, after he had placed his army in 
winter quarters, he had intelligence, or affected to believe, that 
the war was likely to break out afreſh. in different cantons; and under 
this pretence, took occaſion. to carry his legions ſucceſlively into 
action. Leaving M. Antony to command at Bibracté on the right 
of the Loire, he himſelf, with the eleventh and twelfth legions, 
paſſed that river, took the canton of the Bituriges by ſurprize, plun- 
dered their habitations, carried many of the people into captivity, 
and continued to lay. waſte the country, until they and all the 
neighbouring cantons on the leſt of the Loire, to avert theſe cala- 
mities, ſurrendered themſelves at diſcretion, _- _ 

From this expedition, in which he ſpent forty. day, — 
to his quarters, and ordered the two legions, which had been thus 
employed, a gratuity of two hundred ſeſtertii, or about, thirty fhil- 
lngs a man to the private ſoldiers ; and. of * two thouſand ſeſ- 
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due to the army, giving to every def ven nn _—_ 
ſafety and ſucceſs of his general. 1338 net 10 

About eighteen days after ene WO ene; 
brought back to its quartera, other two legions were employed on a 
like expedition between the Loire and the Seine The inhabitants 
of this tract were · to ſuffer military execution, upon a complaint that 
they infeſted the newly acquired ſubjects of Czfar beyond the Loire. 
He accordingly. marcheg-to-ptote&t-his new! allies; and being ar- 
rived in the country, from hence they were! ſaid. to be invaded; 


found the ſuppoſed enemy, by the devaſtations of the preceding 


campaign which had. ruined their towns and. villages; reduced to 
lre in temporary huts, in which: they withſtood with difficulty the: 
inclemeney of the ſeaſon, and were rather objects of pity than of 
hoſtile reſentment. On the arprch of the Romans, they fled to the: 
woods, where they periſhed in great numbers, from the eſſects of 
famine and cold. To foree them to an immediate ſurrender, or to 
cut off all hopes of advantage from, delay, Cxſar made, a diſpoſition 
to prevent. their having any relpite from their preſent ſufferings. He. 
ordered the ruĩns of Genabum to be repaired as a place of arms, quar-- 
tered his legions there, and kept the horſe and lightinfantry-in the field 
to purſue the natives, to ſeize their perſons, , and ta multiply. the evils 
ro which they were expoſed." In this ſervies too, it was likely chat 
the army was rewarded. by the diſtribution of captives, the only, 
foils of ſuch an enemy, and came to have a demand on. Cæſar for 
gratuities eue nme eue tlie ele ventii and 
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Theſe operations led on to the ſpring, when/a more real ſervice 
took place on the frontiers of the low countries. From that quarter, 
the people of the Remi had given information, that the Bellovaci, 
or inhabitants of what is now called the Beauvais, with other cantons 
on the right of the Oiſe, were actually arming, and meant to make 
war on the Romans and their allies 

On this intimation, Cæſar thought proper W du de 
eleventh legion into ſervice ; and it is remarkable that this legion, 
though now in its eighth campaign, is expreſsly ſaid to have been 
thus employed out of its turn, in order to improve a diſcipline, in 
which, when compared to the other legions, they were deemed to 
be ſtill defective. The eighth and ninth legions, the one from the 
ſtation of Fabius, and the other from that of Labienus, were ordered 
to join them in the country of the Sueſones , near the confluence of 
the Oiſe and the Aiſne. With this force Ceſar paſſed the Oile 
but arrived too late to ſurprize his enemy. The Bellovaci **, with 
ſome of their neighbours, apprehending, from the fate of the nations 
on the Loire, that they could' not rely for ſafety on their innocence, 
nor on the care which they had taken to avoid giving offence to 
the Romans, had taken arms for their own ſecurity, and had retired 
with all their effects to a ſtrong poſt. They had a hill in their front, 
beyond which there lay a moraſs, and in that ſituation they thought 
themſelves ſufficiently ſecure without any artificial work. 

Cæſar poſted himſelf in their neighbourhood ; and ſuppoſing that 
the ſuperiority of their numbers would inſpire them with confi- 
dence, took meaſures to augment their preſumption, and to derive 
ſome advantage from the errors they were likely to commit, under 
the effects of this diſpoſition. He affected unuſual caution, fortified 
his camp with uncommon care, ſcarcely ventured abroad to cover 
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Thy dase ende to ene ain 
were ſatisfied with the ſucceſsful war they were fuffered to make on 
the foraging parties which were ſent from the Roman camp. Be- 
ing joined by five hundred German horſe, they attacked and de- 
ſtroyed the cavalry, which had come to the aſſiſtance of Cæſar from 
the cantons of the Remi and Lingones , and on which he chiefly 
relied for covering the avenues to his camp. By this loſs he might 
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have been in a little time reduced to great diſtreſs, or even forced to 


retire, -if he had not procured a ſpeedy reinforcement, by ordering 
Trebonius, with the two legions: lately ſtationed at Genabum *, and 
a third from Avaricum , to join him without delay. Siet 

The Gauls, on hearing of this great accefſion of ſtrength to their 
enemy, and recollecting the fatal blockade and ruin of their coun- 
trymen at Aleſia, determined to change their ground. They began 
to execute this reſolution in the night, by removing their ſick, 
wounded, and baggage; but had made ſo little progreſs at break of 
day, that their intention was diſeovered, and Cæſar, before they began 
their march, had time to paſs the moraſs, and to take poſſeſſion 
of the riſing ground in their front. This he did with the greateſt 
diſpatch ; and though he did not think it expedient to attack them 
in their preſent poſition, he had it in his power-to take advantage cf 
any movement they ſhould make, and continued to awe them and 
to keep them in ſuſpence. | 7 

The Gauls therefore, inſtead eee is 
pected before day-light, were obliged to continue to front the 
enemy, in order to cover the retreat of their baggage. They ſtill 


flattered —— that dam before * would be obliged to 


* Rheims and Langres. 8 Orleans, Bourges. 
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8 ee 10 his camp; -butabſerving) nat wie the graater part of his 

33 army continued in readineſs for action, he began to entrench him- 

ſelf where. he ood, they bethought ithemlelves of a ſtratagem to 

tlude is: deſign. They brought forward the wood and ſtray, 

Which remained, as uſual, on the ground af their late encampment, 

laid them , in a continued train along the front, and having ſet them 

-on;fire, produced ſuch a line of ſmoke, as darkened the whole fields 

-between the two armies. Under this cover they began their retreat, 

and before Cæſar could venture to penetrate the cloud of ſmoke in 

ꝓurſuit of chem, had gained a conſiderable diſtance. On che firi 

ſight of this uncommon appearance, he ſuſpected their deſign, and 

began to advance; but the precautions, Which he was obliged to 

take, in order to guard againſt an ambuſcade or ASS gave the 

Gauls the time they opted, * e ho Hl, por, of cheir retreat 
undiſturbed- 

Before night e Hog Þ wade Page Re 54a from p Former 

Qation, and recurred to the fame means they had hitherto employed 

to diſtreſs the Roman army. They ſucceeded in moſt of | their at- 

empts on che partics that were ſent abroad by Cæſar to procure him 

* Proviſions; and having reduced him to the neceſſity of depending 

intirely for the ſubſiſtence: of his army on what a particular diſtri 

could ſupply, they formed a deſign, with the choice of their army, 

to ſurround. and eut off the parties, which they expected he mult 

employ on that ſervice. Cxſar had intelligence of their deſign, and 

prepared, in his turn, to counteract them. He placed his army in a 

proper poſition to ſurpriſe the great detachment they had made; and 


remainder, who were thrown into deſpair by ſo great a loſs, to ſur- 
render themſchyes at diſaretion ; in canſequence of this ſurrendet, 
he got eee of all 5 cantons in that b ori 
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having thus taken or deſtroyad the flower of their army, obliged the | 
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perate bands from different parts of the country, cho, either from 


lar of his ſeverity, or averſion to his government, had deſerted their 
ſettlements, he determined to act againſt them in different quarters 


at once, and to cut off the retreats, . which, in caſe of diſtreſs, this 
remnant of the nations who lately oppoſed him mutually gave to each 
other. He ſent C. Fabius, with twenty-five cohorts, to act on the left of 
the Loire ; the twelfth legion, towards the ſources of the Garonne 
with orders to cover the approaches to Narbonne from the incurſions of 
any ſtragglers, whom his iotended ſeverities might i foros upon deſperate 
attempts on chat ſide. He himſelf, with Lahienus and Mark An- 
tony, proceeded to the Meuſe, where the. territories of the late uns 
fortunate Ambiorix ” „beginning to be re-peopled, and the. nation 
reinſtated under i its 2 leader, were become again the object of his 
rengeance. To convince this unhappy people, that they. were not to 
enjoy peace under the government, of a Prince who. had preſumed 
to circumvent and to deſtroy a part of the Roman army, he renewed 
his military execution againſt them, iduing his 8 as in the fors 
mer inftance, to ſpare neither ſex nor age. 

While Cæſar himſelf was employed i in this manner, 0. Fabius b — — 
arrived at the place of his deſtination, between the lower parts of the 
Loire and the Garonne, founda conſiderable force i in arms againſt Ca- 
ninius Rebilus, the Roman officer, who was ſtationed i in that quarter, 
The natives had laid ſiege to a fortreſs that was in poſſeſſion of the 


Romans; but alarmed by the approach of Fabius, they withdrew, and | 
endeavoured, to paſs the Loire to the northward.; In this attempt, being, 


. litercepted in their march, and _ obliged: t to fight the Roman detach- 
ment, they were defeated with * ſlaughter, After this ality, 


* Now Liege, Jon. jers, and Guetdertand, - 
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ee ede being thus finally ſubdued, and Cæſar having 3 
no longer any enemy to oppoſe him in the field, except a few deſ- . 68A 
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5 prince of that country, formerly diſtinguiſhed in the war againſt the 


. pf: Nerhanng, 4w"anfi 66. gain 


Romans, took their flight in the oppoſite direction, and propoſed to 


their loſſes with its ſpoils. 


Fabius, in conſequenee of his victory, received the ſubmiſſion of 
all the nations from the Loire to the Seine, and quite down to the 
fea coaſt. And having taken meaſures to ſecure his conqueſt, fol- 
towed Drapes to the ſouthward, overtook him beyond the Garonne, 
and obliged him, being no longer in condition to make * attempt 
on the Roman province, to take refuge at Uxellodunum , à place of 
ſtrength, fituated on a ſteep rock, at the confluence of foine of thok 
ſtreams, erg gen . r Is the Garbane by 


their junction. 
Here Caninius and Fabius having joined cheir forces together, 


made diſpoſitions to inveſt their enemy; but before their works were 


completed, Drapes, while he had yet acceſs to the fields, willing to 
fpare the magazines which he had made up in the town, ventured 
abroad with a detachment, at the head of which he was ſurpriſed and 
taken, The natives, however, who remained in the place, being 
fupplied.for a conſiderable time with proviſions, reſolved on a vi- 
gorous defence; and, by keeping the Roman army for ſome time at 
bay, began to raiſe up anew the hopes and expectations of the na- 
tions around them. Cæſar thought the reduction of this place an 
object that required his own preſence. Having therefore ſent La- 
bienus to the Moſelle, and having left M. Antony to command in 
the low countries, he himſelf, with his uſual diſpatch, croſſed great 


part of Gaul, and ee eee 
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by his 6wn people, and by the enerywho were wee ee 
of Uzellodunum. $4327 $ fo SHY if f N. * * 


The pluce Wag dag by bers and in no unt ef proniicn; | 


could be foreed only by cutting off its acceſs to water. For this pur- 
poſe Ceſar lined the banks of the river with archers and fingers, 


and effeQually prevented the beſieged from ſupplying themſelves 


uſe of a ſpring which burſt from the roek in the approach to their 
town; for having got the command of the ground, he puſhed 2 
mine to the fource. from which the water came, diverted it from 
its former direction, and, by depriving the beſiegers of this laſt 


reſource, obliged them to lay down their arms and truſt to his mercy. 


In this, however, they experienced what the author, from whom 
theſe accounts are taken, conſidered as more than the uſual ſeverity 
of antient War. Cæſar, according to this hiſtorian, having given 
proof of his clemency, bethought himſelf now of an example of 
juſtice 3; and for. this purpoſe ordered ſuch as had carried arms in de- 


from - thence. He proceeded next to exclude them from the 


* 

0 HAN. 
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fence of Uxellodunum to have their hands ſtruck of. And this 


refined act of cruelty being joined to the many barbarous executions 
r country; hadl 'bevn.. atclioveds, thas 
ended the war in Gaul. | 
mn 
being arrived, Cæſar thought proper to viſit the nations upon 
the Adour, or what is now called Gaſcony ; the only part of 
his new. conqueſts in the acquiſition of which he had not acted 
in perſon. He marched through this country at the head of two 


legions, and was every where received. with the moſt perfect ſub- 


miſſion. From thence he repaired to Narbonne, the capital of his 


„ Hiſt de Bell. Gall. lib. viii. c. 44- teftatior efſet pena improborum. De Bell. 
** Czſar quum ſuam lenitatem cognitam Gall. lib, c. 44+ 

omnibus ſciret. Omnibus qui arma tu- on 2 

lerant manus precidit, Vitam conceflit quo 
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er original provinee; hel- me uſual meetings for che diſpetck of civil 
— affairs, and made a diſpoſition for the quarters of his army during 


the winter. By this diſpoſition two legions were ſtationed in the 
high country, from which ſpring the Garonne and the Loire, or in 
the territories of the Limovaci and Arverni **; two at BibraQe be- 
tween the. Soane and the Loire; two between the Loire and the 
Seine J and the remaining four under the command af Trebonius, 
Vatinius, and Quintus Tullius Cicero, in different parts of the lor 


countries. To this extremity of his new conqueſts. he himſelf re- 


paired, and fixed nnn ewe ee le 


northern ſtations. R277 BL: 2D 


* 


By this diſtribution of his: . Cxſar formed a kind of chain 
n the frontier of his original province, quite through the heart 
of his new acquiſitions to the Meuſe and the Scheld.- And by his 


ſeeming anxiety for the fafety of the northern extremities of his 


province, and ſtil more by his own diſtance from Italy, he probably 
lulled for a while the vigilance or jealouſy of his principal opponents 
at Rome. His own attention, however, to the ns 4 ** Was 
never leſs remitted. | | 

Mark Antony, a ſas: profligate a Abetev but when the 
occaſion required exertion, daring and eloquent, deſtined to be fre- 
quently mentioned in the ſequel of this hiſtory, now began to be 
employed by Cæſar in the affairs of the city ; and, under pretence of 
Randing for the prieſthood, was ſent from Gaul, where he had re- 
cently ſerved in the army, to bear a principal part among the agents 
and emiffaries of his general. Theſe agents were + continually 
buſied in magnifying his ſervices, and in gaining to his intereſt every 
perſon of conſideration who could in any degree advance or obſtruct 


his defigns. In the conqueſt of Gaul, they alleged that he added 


* Limoges and Auvergne, * At Tours & Chartres. 24 Suppoſed to be Arras. 
; | | to 
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to the patrimony of the Roman People a territory of no leſs, FRA gn 
three thouſand miles in circumference, and a revenue of forty millions WR, ,. Ip 


Roman money. They, took care at the ſame time, in his name and 
by his directions, under the pious pretence of celebrating the memory 
of his daughter, the late wife of Pompey, to cajole the people with 


public entertainments and feaſts; and proceeded to execute, at a great 


expence, the ſplendid works which Cæſar had formerly ordered. 

He himſelf, at the ſame time, was careful to ſecure the affections of the 
army; doubled their pay, and was laviſh in all the other articles which 
were derived from his bounty. Beſides his occaſional liberality to the 
legions in time of the war, he gave, or engaged himſelf to pay, to each 
particular ſoldier, what to perſons of that condition was a conſiderable 
object. In the city he even entered into the ſecrets of every family, 
and, as has been mentioned, gained the maſter by courting the miſtreſs: - 
or favourite ſlave. His purſe was ever open to gratify the covetous with 


preſents, to relieve the neceſſitous, and to filence the ereditors-of thoſe 


who were | oppreſſed with debt. He encouraged the prodigal to 


quander their patrimonies, and freely lent them the aids which their 


extravagance rendered neceſſary to them. He kept a correſpondence: 
it the ſame time with dependant and foreign princes; and took 
upon him the protection of provincial. towns, in order to ſecure- 
their affection and their confidence. 

While Cæſar was thus extending his influence” in the empire, he 
had amuſed Pompey by aſſigning to him, in all their arrangements, 
what was apparently the place of honour and of importance at the 
head of affairs at Rome; as he had gratified Craſſus likewiſe by leaving 
him to chooſe the moſt lucrative government, while he himſelf” ſub- 
mitted to be employed as a mere provincial officer, to explore a bar- 
barous country, and to make war with its natives. But by thus 


Plutarch. a Vit Catonis, p. 268. Sueton. in Jul. Cæſ. e. 23. Between about three 
ad four hundred thouſand pounds, 26 Syeton, in Jul. Cæſ. c. 26, 27, 28. 
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B 0 0 K yielding the ſuppoſed preference of ſtation to his. rivals, he actually 
e ee employed them as the willing tools and miniſters of his own 
ambition. The former, with all his diſpoſition to emulation and 
jealouſy, and perhaps for ſome time the dupe of theſe artiſices, ima- 
gined that Cæſar advanced by his permiſſion, and · that the preſent 
ſtate of parties was the fruit of his own addreſs. As he himſelf, for 
the moſt part, endeavoured to obtain his ends by means indirect and 
artificial, he was the more eaſily duped by thoſe who. affeted to be 
deceived by him, and who were able to over- reach him. Although 
it was impoſlible for him now to remain any longer inſenſible to the 
ſuperiority which Cæſar had acquired, or to thoſe ſtill more important 
objects at which he was aiming, yet he had not hitherto taken his 
part openly nor directly againſt him, but contented. himſelf with 
employing others in ill-concerted and ineffectual attacks, which he 
ſometimes diſowned, and always feebly ſupported. At laſt, and in 
the proſecution of the meaſures of which we have obſerved the be- 
ginning in the Senate, he hazarded the whole authority of that body 
againſt Cæſar, without having provided any military power to enforce 
their commands. 
Pompey himſelf, while moſt under the influence of ambition, and 
when he had it moſt in his power to trample on the civil conſtitution of 
his country, had ſhewn a reſpect for the commonwealth, which kept 
him within bounds that were conſiſtent with this ſpecies of govern- 
ment; and he imagined that no man could preſume to ſurpaſs himſelf 
in pretenſions to riſe above the ordinary level. In the courſe of debates 
relating to the preſent ſtate of affairs, he generally ſpoke ambiguoully, 
or affected to diſbelieve the deſigns that were imputed to Cæſar; but 
finding, on the laſt motion which was made to recall him from 
Gaul, that the eyes of the whole Senate were turned upon himſelf | 
he was forced to break filence; and, with ſome degree of embar- 
raſſment, ſaid, that although it as his opinion, that the proconſul of 
Gaul could not, in conſiſtence with juſtice, be inſtantly recalled, yet 
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thit after the firſt of March he ſhould have no difficulties on the wr vides 
ſubject. But,” ſays one of the Senators, What if this motion: 3 
« ſhould then have a negative put upon it ?” I ſhall make no diſ- 
« tinction, replied Pompey, between Cæſar's refuſing to obey the 
« order of the Senate, and his procuring ſome one here to forbid that 
« order.” © But what if he perſiſt in demanding the Conſulate while 
« he retains his province and his army?” What,” replied Pompey, 
« if my own child ſhould offer me violenee ??” 

Aſter the attempt which had been made to fix the queſtion of 
Czſar's recall for the firſt of March, Pompey being at Naples, was 
taken ill, and ſuppoſed to be in danger. His recovery gave a ge-- 
neral ſatisfaction, of which he had afterwards very flattering proofs 
in his progreſs through Italy. He was every where met by pro- 
ceſſions, found the ways ſtrowed before him with flowers, and was 
received by multitudes, who appeared to be frantic with joy for the- 
ꝛeturn of his health. 

Whatever part Pompey himſelf or his ethiſſuries may have had in 
procuring theſe demonſtrations of reſpect and affection, it is probable 
he was highly flattered with them, and either miſtook them himſelf, 
or koped that others ſhould miſtake them, as the proofs of a con- 
ideration and power Which-no attempt of his rival could overſet or- 
impair, 

The principal attention of all parties, during tis ſummer and 
autumn, as has been mentioned, had been turned to the affairs of 
Czar, and the dangerous tendency of the courſe he purſued : and 
they were but for a little while diverted from this object by an alarm. 
on the ſide of Syria. The Parthians, encouraged by their late ſucceſs 
againſt Craſſus, paſſed the Euphrates with a great army, commande 
by Pacorus, ſon to Otodes, under the direction of Ofaces,”a veteran 

i Cicer, Epiſt, ad Familiares, lib. viii. ep. 8. 
4 . | | | and 
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BOOK and experienced leader. They had, during the preceding winter, 
L—— made an alliance with the king of Armenia, and were to be joined 
82 by his forces i in this invaſion. The diſaſter of Craſſus had rendered 
the Parthian name terrible at Rome; and this intelligence ſtruck a 

momentary panic in the city, asif an enemy were already at the gates. 

Some propoſed to give Pompey the command in Syriaz ſome to ſend 

Cæſar thither; and others, to ſend both the preſent Conluls to the 


g CE Tz 


n | : army with a proper reinforcement *. 8 
| But before theſe meaſures cauld be gebrmimel 0 ar bebe any re- m 
; inforcement could be ready to join the army in Syria, the people * 
ij were relieved of their fears by Caius Caſſius, the general then com- . 
& manding in that province, who had obliged the Parthians to withdraw fy 
4 from Antioch; in their retreat attacked them, and made great th 
1 daughter. Ofaces in that action received ſame wounds, of which, th 
| 25 ina few days afterwards, he died, and the Parthian army continued 11 
1 in their retreat during the following year beyond the Euphrates; ch 
7 : ſenſible, in their turn, that a war carried over the waſtes of that de- Ma 
= | ſolated frontier might be ruinous to any PO. by. which it was at- * 
4 tempted. re! 
1 _ Bibulus, the preſent Proconſul of Syria, ſoon after the retreat of * 
jj the Parthians, arrived in his province, and, according to the eſta- he 
FN j bliſhed praCtice of the Romans, laid his pretenſions to a triumph for an 
g | the victory which, under his auſpices, though before his Wir, had ha 
0 been obtained by his lieutenant. | 7 ſec 
1 | This invaſion of Syria, as well as ſome nac in nis own 18 
: | province, furniſhed Cicero, at the ſame time, with the occaſion of Ar 
pf ſome military operations, of which we have a particular account, on 
4 in his letters, and which, though not material to the military hiſtory 1 


of the times, are not unworthy of notice, as the relate to this eminent 
perſonage. He had taken pollefſion of his command i in Cilicia, and 
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however better fitted by his habits for the Forum and the political 
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aſſemblies at Rome than for the field, poſſeſſed abilities to qualify 
him for any ſtation, put himſelf at the head of an army, and pre- 
pared for the defence of his province. He had ſet out from Rome 
in May; and having had a conference with Pompey at Tarentum, 
arrived at Brundiſium on the twenty-firſt of that month 

The military eſtabliſhment of Cilicia being no more than twelve 
thouſand foot and two thouſand horſe, Cicero applied for an aug- 
mentation of it, and on the fourth of June was ſtill at Brundiſium, 
waiting for an anſwer to this application. But finding that his re- 


queſt, having been oppoſed by the Conſul Sulpicius , was unſucceſſ- 


ful, he ſet fail from that place, arrived at Actium on the fifteenth of 
that month, and, paſſing through Athens, reached his province on 
the laſt of July. Here he found the troops, in conſequence of 2 
mutiny which had recently broke out among them, ſeparated from 
their officers, diſperſed in places of their own chooſing, the men of 
entire cohorts abſent from their colours, and conſidering themſelves as 
exempt from any authority or government whatever. Truſting to the 
reſpect that was due to the name and commiſſion of Proeonſul, he 
ordered M. Annius, one of his lieutenants, to aſſemble as many as 
he could of the mutinous troops, and to encamp at Iconium in Li- 
caonia, There he joined them on the twenty-fourth of Auguſt; and, 
having intelligence of the Parthian invaſion, took meaſures for the 
ſecurity of his province; marched, without loſs of time, to Cybiſtra, 
on the frontier of Cappadocia ; took under his protection the king 
Ariobarzanes, who was then threatened by a powerful faction in his 
own kingdom, and by receiving him as a-prince 1n alliance with the 
Romans, diſpelled the ſtorm that had been gathering againſt him, 
He accepted, at the ſame time, of the offers that were made by De- 
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-BOOK jotarus to join him with all his forces ; and being in this ſituation 
W when he received accounts that the Parthians had preſented them- 
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ſelves before Antioch, he ſuppoſed that his prefence might be wanted 


to cover his own frontier on the fide of Syria. He accordingly 
moved to that quarter, in order to ſecure the paſſes of the mountains. 


Here however he learnt, that the ſtorm had blown over; that the 


enemy had retired, and had ſuſtained a conſiderable; loſs in their 
retreat; and that Bibulus was then at Antioch. This intelligence 
he communicated to Dejotarus, imimating, at the ſame time, that his 


aſſiſtance was no longer neceſſary. 
The province of Cilicia had been for ſome years abject tothe Ro-- 


mans; but the inhabitants of the mountainous parts had never acknow- 


ledged their authority, nor even that of their own national ſovereigns. 
Cicero, on his arrival in the neighbourhood of their country, finding 
that the people had retired to their ſtrong holds, and were ſtill de- 


termined to oppoſe his authority, formed a deſign to ſurpriſe them; 


and, for the better execution of his projet, made a feint to with- 
draw to Epiphania, where he halted for a day, as if to refreſh his 
troops. On the day following, which was the eleventh of October, 
ia the evening, he put his army again in motion towards the moun- 
tains, and before morning arrived in the midſt of his enemies, 


who by this time had returned to their uſual habitations; cut them 


off ſeparately, purſued ſuch as fled, forced their ſtrong, holds, and in 
about ſixty days reduced ſome towns and a conſiderable: tract of 
country, which had never before acknowledged the Roman go- 
The troops, dere eee e, 
Imperator; which being uſually given to victorious leaders, 
commonly underſtood as the ſuffrage of the army for * 
a N He himſelf, accordingly, on this S * 
3: Cicero ad Familiar. lib. xv. ep. 4+ „ Sith 
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with the ſervice which gave occaſion to it, afterwards grounded his © I. 
claim of that honour. This cl4im he ſcarcely ſeems to have ſeriouſly 3 


entertained; he even treats it as a jeſt in ſome of his letters: yet the 
triumph being in theſe latter times conſidered rather as the means of 
acquiring a certain rank in the commonwealth, than as the juſt re- 
ward of military merit, he ſubmitted his claim to the Senate, and 
urged his friends to fupport it. His conduct as governor of a 
province, at a time when this ſtation was ſuppoſed to give a licence 

to every ſpecies of rapine and oppreſſion, did honour to his own dif- 
poſition, and to thoſe literary ſtudies in which he. was taught to 
chooſe the objects of his ambition and his habits of life. In this 
character he declined, both for himſelf and for his attendants, all thofe 
preſents, contributions, and even ſupplies of proviſions, of which 
cuſtom -or law had authoriſed the Roman governors, in paſſing 
through the provinces, to avail themſelves. In his command he dif- 
tinguiſhed Himſelf by his humanity, condeſcenſion, and difintereft= 
edneſs ; was eaſy of acceſs and hoſpitable; open, in particular to 
all perſons of literary merit and ingenuity, whom he entertained 
without oſtentation. In ſuch ſituations other Roman generals, though 
of great merit, indulged themſelves in what was the cuſtom of their 
times; they drained the provinces to accumulate their own fortunes, 
or placed their money there at extravagant intereſt. He was go- 
verned by different maxims, and wiſhed to riſe above his contem- 
poraries by the fame of his difintereſtedneſs, as well as of his in- 
genuity and civil accompliſhments. Other citizens might pofleſs | 
greater ſteadineſs, and force or elevation of mind; but his fine ge- 
nius, his talents and fair diſpoſition, of which his weakneſs indeed 
Often prevented the full effect, till rendered him an important acqui- 
ſition to either of the parties in the commoriwealtth. And as they 


endeavoured to gain, fo they even ſeemed to __ his * 
their turns, ; | 
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Whilſt the affairs of the reſpective provinces were thus. admi- 
niſtered by the commanders to whom they were intruſted, the uſual 


time of elections at Rome being arrived, L. Emilius Paulus, and 


C. Claudius Marcellus were elected to ſucceed to the Conſulate for 
the following year. Soon after theſe elections attempts were made, 
though without effect, to carry into execution ſome of the regulations 
deviſed by Pompey, in his late adminiſtration, to check the corruption 
of the times. Calidius had been engaged in the laſt competition, 


and immediately upon his diſappointment. was brought to trial for 


illegal means employed in his canvaſs. He was acquitted; and, in 
reſentment, retorted the charge on Marcellus, in order, it poſſible, 


to annul his election; but failed in the attempt. | 
Of thoſe who were now elected Conſuls, Caius Marcellus, as well as 


his relation and immediate predeceſſor Marcus Marcellus, was under- 


ſtood to be. in the intereſt of Pompey. ZEmylius Paulus, a Senator of 


rank, and of courſe intereſted in the preſervation of the republic, the 


honours of which he was ſo well intitled to ſhare,. was expected to 
ſupport the meaſures of the.Senate, and adhere to the eſtabliſhed forms- 


Together. with internal tranquillity, the. government ſeemed to re- 


cover its antient ſeverity. Appius. Claudius, late Proconſul of Ci- 
licia, and Calpurnius Piſo were. choſen Cenſors, and appeared to 
have authority enough to carry into execution the powers lately re- 


ſtored to this office by the ordinance of Scipio. It was expected that 


theſe Cenſors would hold an even balance between the factions. Ap- 
pius favoured Pompey, and Piſo, from his relation of father-in-law to 
Cæſar, was neceſſarily diſpoſed to check the partiality of his colleague. 
The hopes of the Senate were likewiſe ' conſiderably raiſed. by the 
unexpected nomination of Caius Scribonius Curio to be one of the 
Tribunes. Servius Pola, after being elected into. this office, had 
been convicted of bribery, the election was ſet aſide, and Curio ſub- 
ſtituted in his place. This young man was of an honourable family; 
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md poſſeſſing talents which qualified him for the higheſt preferments, 
naturally ſet out on a foot of independence, and joined thoſe-who 


were for maintaining the freedom of the commonwealth, and their 
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own equal pretenſions to honour and power. Being active and bold, 


as well as eloquent, the Senators were fond of a partizan who was 
lkely to take upon himſelf much of that fatigue and danger which 
many of them were willing, even where their own eſtates me Gig 
nities were concerned, to devolye upon others. 


The new magiſtrates accordingly entered on office with high ex- 
pectations that the dangerdus pretenſions of ambitious citizens, par- 
ticularly thoſe of Cæſar, would be effectually checked. The Conſuls 
were poſſeſſed of a reſ6lution' of the Senate,” requiring them to pro- 
ceed to the buſineſs of Cæſar's province by the firſt of March. This 
reſolutions wanted only the conſent" of the Tribunes to render it a 
formal a& of the executive power, of which this branch was by 


the conſtitution lodged in the Senate. But one of the Tribunes - 
having forbid the decree, M. Marcellus, late Conſul, moved that ap- 
plication might be made to this officer to withdraw the negative, 
which prevented the effect of what the Senate had reſolved. But 
the motion was rejected by a majority *.of the Senate itſelf; and 
many other fymptoms of Cæſar's great influence, even over this 


order of men, ſoon after appeared. 


This able politician, probably that he might not ſeem to have any 
views upon Italy, had fixed his quarters, and that of his army, in the 
low countries, and at the extremity of his recent conqueſts. But, , 
inſtead of ſeizing every pretence, as formerly, for making war on 
the natives of Gaul, he endeavoured to quiet their fears, and to con- 


ciliate their affections; and while he kept the whole province 


in a ſtate of profound tranquillity, collected money, provided 


3. Cicero ad Familiar, lib, viii, ep. 13. 22 Hirt, de Bell, Gall, lib. ü. c. 49. 
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"BOOK arms, and completed his legions, as if preparing for a dangerous and 
5 important war. His diſtance from Italy lulled the jealouſy of his oppo- 


nents, and enabled him to carry on his operations unobſerved. He ſpared 


no expence in gaining acceſſions to his intereſt; and when promiſes 
were accepted, ſeemed to make them with unbounded confidence is 
the means on which he relied for the performance of them. In this 
Be acted as on the eve of a great revolution, the event of which 
was to raiſe him above the want of reſources, or above the neceſſity 
of a ſcrupulous faith with private perſons. He actually remitted 


at this time great ſums of money to Rome; and no leſs than fiftecu 
hundred talents, or about £ 289,500, to, the management of the 


Conſul Xmilius alone, who was ſuppoſed to expend this money iu 
erecting public buildings for the uſe of the city. But not being 
- ſuperior to corruption, at leaſt not to that which was addreſſed 


to his vanity, in being made agent and truſtee for-ſo popular a 
leader as Cæſar, he diſappointed the hopes of his friends, and 
in all the conteſts which aroſe during his Conſulate **, became as 


active partizan for the perſon who had honoured him with ſo flattering 


a truſt. 

It was hkewiſe very early obſerved i in theſe 8 that the zeal 
of Curio, who ſet out with violent inveCtives againſt Cæſar, began 
to abate; that he for a while endeavoured to divert the attention 
of the public to other objects; and at laſt fairly withdrew himſelf 


from the ſupport of the Senate, aud eſpouſed the intereſt of Cæſar in 


every queſtion. 

This intereſt was now likewiſe ſtrengthened by the acceſſions brought 
to it in conſequence of the diſputes of the Cenſors. Theſe magi- 
ſtrates concurred in expunging from the Rolls of the Senate ſuch as 
were of ſervile extraction, and many even of noble family, on account 


. Appian, Plutarch. 33 Cicero ad Familiar, lib. viii. ep. 6- * 
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ome nfumy or Vlemih in their danger Bur Apr, having © 15h f. 
carried his affeQation of zeal beyond what the age could bear, and —— 


being ſuſpected of partiality to Pompey's friends, gave offence to 


piſo, who, 1 by his 


colleague, gained them to the intereſt of Cæſar. From theſe ſeveral 
cauſes this party became very numerous even in the Senate, and con- 


tinued to ſuſpend any decrees that were propoſed to deprive Cæſar of 
lis command, or te recall the extraordinary. privilege. which . 


formerly been granted to him. 
It was afterwards diſcovered, in bs ert of eie nion that - 
Curio, ſome time before he openly declared himſelf for Cæſar, had 


that age in general, had diſſipated his fortune, and contracted immenſe 
debts. His popularity was the effect of his profuſion; and the 
load of his debts made him a very uncertain friend to government, 
and to laws which ſupported the juſt claims of his creditors againſt 


him. He readily liſtened to Cæſar, who offered to-relieve him of 


this burden, and actually paid his debts to a great amount; ac- - 
* to ſome reports, to the amount of ten millions Roman 
noney ; according to others, of fix times that um 

Curio, after he took his reſolution. to join Czfar, continued to 
peak the language of his former party, and to act in concert witk 
them, until he ſhould find a plauſible excuſe for breaking with them. 
duch a pretence he ſought by ſtartting many ſubjects of debate 
without conſulting them, and by making propoſals in which he 
new that the leading men of the Senate would not concur. . TG 
this effect he deviſed a project for the reparation of the highs - 
Ways, 1 to. Have EY of the works for fire - 


* 


- 


* latach. Dio. Sueton. * „ Valerius ee lib. ix, c. 1. 
Velleius, lib, ii. c. e Pio. Caſſ. lib: xl. <. 61.1 Appian. de 
Abuthnot's Tables, Bello Civile. 
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%K years, And when much time had been ſpent in fruitleſs debates on 
dis ſubject, he inſiſted, that a conſiderable intercalation ſhould be 


made to lengthen the year, to give him ſufficient time to ripen his 


projects. Being oppoſed in this by the college of Augurs , he 


employed his 'Tribunitian power to obſtruct all other buſineſs, and 
ſeparated himſelf intirely from his friends in the Senate. 


Curio, having in this manner withdrawn himſelf from his former 


party, did not at once openly join their opponents; but, with pro- 
*feſſions of independence, affected to oppoſe the errors of both; and, 


by this artful conduct, ſeemed to have received the inſtructions, or 


to have imitated the policy of his leader. When the great queſtion 
of Cæſar's recall was revived, he inveighed, as formerly, againſt the 


exorbitant powers which had been committed to this general, and 
urged the neceſſity of having them revoked; but ſubjoined, that the 
powers granted to Pompey were equally dangerous, and propoſed, 


that both ſhould be ordered to diſband their armies, and return to a 


private ſtation. The partizans of Pompey inſiſted, that the term 
of his commiſſion was not yet expired; nor that of Cæſar's, replicd 
Curio. If either is to be diſarmed, it is proper that both. ſhould be 
ſo; if only one army be e we are — the flaves of 


that which remains. 


There were probably now three parties in ahie State; one devoted 


to Cæſar, another to Pompey, and a third that meant to ſupport 
the republic againſt the intrigues or violence of either. The latter 


muſt have been few, and could not hope to be of much conſequence, 
except by joining ſuch of the other two, as appeared by the character 
of its leader leaſt dangerous to the common wealth. Cæſar had ſhown 


bimſelf in his political courſe a dangerous ſubject, and an arbitrary 


magiſtrate. In the . of a fubje, he had ſupported every 
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party that was inclinedto commit diforder in the State; or to weaken CgnAs. 
the hands of government. In that of a magiſtrate he ſpurned every — 


legal reſtraint, acted the part of a demagogue, ſupporting himſelf 
by popular tumults, and the credit of a faction, againſt the laws of 


his country; and it was the general opinion of conſiderate perſons, that 


his thirſt of power and emolument was not to be ſatiated without 
a total ſubverſion of government: that if, in the conteſt which ſeemed 
to impend, his {word ſhould prevail, a ſcene of bloodſhed and affine 
would enſue, far exceeding what had yet been exhibited In #ty ca- 
lamity that had ever befallen the republic. The deſcriptioft of His 
— and the character of perſons that crowded to his ftandatd, 
juſtified the general fear and diſtruſt which was entertaitted of his 
defies.) — had fallen under ſentence of the law, all who 


dreaded fate, all who had ſuffered any diſgrace, or were con- 


ſcious they deſerved it; young men who were impatient of govern- 
ment; the populace who had an averſion to order; the bankrupt, 
to whom law and property itſelf were enemies; all theſe looked for 
W 
in his Eur. 

Pompey, the leader of the 3 party, had, never ceaſed to 
embroil the State with his intrigues, and even invaded the laws by 


his impatience. for extraordinary and unprecedented. honours ; yet, 


when poſſeſſed of power, he had employed. it with moderation, and 
ſcemed to delight in receiving theſe ſingular truſts by the free choice 
of his country; not in extorting them, not in making any illegal 
uſe of them, nor in retaining them beyond the terms preſeribed by 


his commiſſion. It appeared, that in nothing he had ever injured the 


commonwealth ſo deeply, as in-caballing with Czar while he roſe 


| ** Cicero ad Atticum, lib. vi. ep. 7. 
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This compariſon of the parties which were now to contend ſor 
power at the hazard of the republic, made it eaſy for good citizens 
to chooſe. their ſide. But they nevertheleſs naturally wiſhed to 
prevent the conteſt from coming to extremities; as in the event of 
the war, which they dreaded, it was ſcarcely poſſible to avoid a mili- 
tary government. They conſidered. the propoſal of Curio as a mere 
pretence to juſtify Cæſar in keeping poſſeſſion of his army: but 
they ſaw. that there was no force in the republic ſufficient to refit 
him. They wiſhed to arm Pompey for this purpoſe; hut were pre- 
vented, either by the confidence which he {till gave them af his own 
ſuperiority, or by their fear | of precipitating the 9 a civil 
war, by ſeeming to take any precautions againſt it. 
Cæſar would have conſidered every attempt to-atmmithioiropublic 3 
a declaration againſt himſelf; and was ready to commence hoſti- 
lities before any ſuch - meaſure could be carried into execution. 
The propoſal for diſarming at once both Cæſar and Pompey, in the 
mean time, was extremely acceptable to'the popular: party, who 
perpetually ſounded the cry of liberty againſt the Senate, and 
lately too againſt Pompey himſelf, who, on account ef the ſpirit 
of his adminiſtration when laſt in office, and the ſeverity of his 
proſecutions againſt bribery and other offences, Which are not 
odious to the vulgar, was become in a conſiderable degree un- 
popular, and ſuppoſed to aim at a tyranny, With fuch powers 
as Pompey already poſſeſſed, it was reckoned an effort of courage 
to oppoſe him. And Curio, in coming from the Senate, with 
the luſtre of having acted ſo bold a part, was received by the po- 
pulace with ſhouts and acclamations, was conducted to his. houſe 
over ways ſtrewed with flowers, and, like a hay the den pre- 
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ſentedi; withi:chaplets and garlands, in reward of his courageous, c 1 5 P. 
patriotic and impartial conduct. This happened about the time 11 — 


that Pompey; as has been obſerved; was making a ſhew of his 


great popularity in the country towns, where he was received with 


feaſta, proceſſions, and acclamations, on occaſion of his recovery 


from a ſuppoſed dangerous illneſs. Cæſar too had a like reception 


in the towns of tlie Ciſalpine Gaul; but it is likely; that of theſe 
three pretenders to popularity, Pompey was moſt elated with his 
ſhare: of the public farour, and the moſt likely to miſtake theſe ap- 
pearanoes of conſideration for the ſtable: foundations of power. Under 
this miſtake probably it was, that when one of his friends aſked him, 
with what force he was to oppoſe. Czfar if he ſhould march into Italy 
with his army? In Italy,” he anſwered, I can raiſe forces with 
a ſtamp of my foot.” He was, however, greatly alarmed by the 
motion which had been made by Curio, and by the reception it met, 
both in the approbation of the Senators, and in the acclamations of 
the People. He wrote a letter, on this occaſion, to the Senate, in 
which he acknowledged the ſervices of Cæſar, and mentioned his 
own. His late Conſulate,” he ſaid, was not of his ſeeking; 
it was preſſed upon him to ſave the republic in the midſt of 
« great dangers; the command he then bore had devolved upon 
him in conſequence of his having been Conſul, and was given for 
« a term of years, yet far from being expired; but he was ready, 
« nevertheleſs, without waiting for the expiration of his term, to 
« reſign with alacrity what he had accepted with reluctance. He 
continued, on every occaſion, to repeat the ſame profeſſions, adding, 
That he made no doubt, his relation and his friend Cæſar would 
« cheerfully make à like ſacrifice to the fears and apprehenſions of 


his fellowWcitizens; and that, "after many years of hard ſtruggle | 


„with warlike enemies, he would now haſten to retire in peace, 
© and to ſolace himſelf in the midſt of domeſtic repoſe.” | 
3A 2 Pompey, 
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CLANS . Powpey, for the mod: peng chats to-diirinble kisifenalmanteand 
w—x— advanced to his - purpoſe by indirect means; he was therefore 


like,-maſt artful men, eaſily over-reached by perſons who per- 


ceived his deſigns; and probably, on the preſent oceaſion, was 
the only dupe of his own artifices, or of | thoſe that were employed 
character, inſiſting that actions, and not profeſſions, were/ mow to 


be regarded: that the army of Cæſar was, to the republic, 4 neceſſary 


defence againſt that of Pompey; that nevertheleſs, both ſhould be or- 
dered to diſband, under pain of being declared; in caſe of diſobedience, 
enemies to their country ; anne army ſhould be inſtantly levied 
to enforce theſe orders. Now, ſaid he, © is the time to reduce this 
4 aſſuming and arrogant man, while you. have a perſon. who. can 
« diſpute his pretenſions, and who can wreſt thoſe arms out of bis 
4 hands, which he never would have willingly dropped. 
The friends of Cæſar, in the Senate, offered to compromiſe the 
diſpute ; and provided Pompey. retired to his province, and Cæſar 
were allowed to retain the Ciſalpine Gaul with two legions, they 
propoſed, in his name, to diſband the remainder of his army, and 
to reſign the other part of his provinces. Qbſerve the dutiful citi- 
& Zen and good ſubject, ſaid: Cato, how ready he is to quit the 
« northern parts of Gaul, if you only put him in poſſeſſion of Italy 
and of the city; and how ready, to accept of your voluntary ſub- 
« miſſion, rather than employ your own army ind you. to en- 
e it 
In the reſult of theſe debates, the Senate, upon the goa of the 
Conſul Marcellus, came to a vote on the following queſtions, which 
were ſeparately ſtated, relating to the appointments. both; of Cæſar 
and of Pompey. On the firſt queſtion, Whether Gps ap 6 
e the, Ayes were gn, Sens ROI. 
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that they did not collect the ſenſe of the Senate; that the majority 
might be of opition, that both ſhouts diſband; and that both, there- 
fore, ſhould be included in the ſame queſtion.” To tis purpoſe; ae- 
cordingly, a third queſtion was put; and the Senate having divided, 
a majority ef three hundred and ſeventy yes appeared againſt twenty= 
two.Noer*, Whether thefe proceedings of the Senate were annulled 
by any informality, or were deptived of effect by any other circums 
de SLA ob Pompey and Cæſar, requiring 
each of them to march a lcgion to reinforce the army in Syria, 
where the Parthians, though repulſed from Antioch in the preceding 
year, had wintered in the Cyrrheſtica, a diſtrict of that province, 
and threatened” to repeat their invaſion in the preſent ſpring and ſum- 
mer; and this appears to have been no more than a feeble attempt to 
ſtrip Cæſur of two legions, of which, when it came 16 be etcraney 
he well knew how to diſappoint the effect. ay 

While the ſubject of Czſar's appointments occupied all parties at 
Rome, he himſelf, with his army, paſſed a quiet winter i in Gaul; 
and at the end of it, or early in the ſpring, ſet out for Italy. He 


for which his friend Mark Antony was a candidate. Many votes 
were to be procured in the colonies and free cities bordering on that 
part of his province which was beyond the Alps; and he made his 
journey with'uncommon ſpeed to ſecure them: but being informed, 
on the road, that the dleftivh of Augurs was paſt, and that his friend 


Antony had” prevailed; he nevertheleſs continued his journey, and 


yon 53} 147 8 


e 


| « lib, il. Plutarch. in Coſar, p- 134. 


14 


employed, as 'a pretence for this journey, the eleQion to a vacant 
place in the college of Augurs, which was faſt approaching; arid 


0 


— “ Ayes gremly phevalled.” | Corio © H A P. 
and Ms Aruony infiſted; that the queſtions were not fabrly put; and 
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BY ir wich the dame ditigencerps!beforerherveceived this information; y- 
— ing, It was proper he ſhould thank: his ſrienuls for: their good offices, 
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and. requeſt the continuance of their favnur in his own' competition 


for the Conſulate,” which he propoſed to declare on che following 


year. He alleged, as a. reaſon for his early application, chat his ene- 


mies, in order to oppreſs him, or to withſtand! his juſt pretenſions, 


had placed C. Marcellus and P. Lentulus in the magiſtracy of the 
preſent year, and had rejected the pretenſions of Galba, though much 
better founded. YU n eee Lane TON Dio n 
He was met in all the provindlal towns and colonies of Ciſalpine 


Gaul with more than à kingly reception, with ſacrifices and pro- 
ceſſions every where made by innumerable crowds,” which were 


aſſembled to ſee and admire him. Having made the circuit of this 
province, and ſounded the diſpoſitions of the People, he returned 
with great difpatch to his quarters at Nemetocenna “, in the Low 
Countries, where he likewiſe wiſhed to know the" diſpoſition as well 


as the ſtate of his army; and, for this purpoſe, ordered the whole 


to aſſemble on the Moſelle. He foreſaw, that the Senate might poſ- 
ſibly paſs a decree to ſuperſede him; and that he muſt then depend 
upon the attachment of his 856000 and make war, or fubmit as he 
found them inclined ; in this, however, it is probable he was in a 
great meaſure reſolved, or had no doubt of their willingneſs to be- 
come his partners in a military adventure for che ſovereignty of 
the empire. 

In this ſtate of affairs he aſſigned to Leg his ſtation within 
the Alps; and ſeeming to have conceived a ſufpicion of this 
officer, or rather knowing that he was not diſpoſed” to follow him, 


in caſe his commiſſion ſhould be withdrawn by the Senate, nor 
to co-operate in any act of hoſtility againſt the republic, he wiſhed 


to prevent the pues which might ariſe on ſuch an 42 on 
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his duty to the State, and who either, by his impunity” or by his ſuf- 
ferings, / might ſtart dangerous queſtions; and divide the opinions 
and aſſections of che ſoldiers. He diſmiſſed him, therefore, from 


from which he could caſity quit the province; and join the forces of 
the republio; and by this means rid him at once of a perſon on 
whom he could not rely, and whom he would ſcarcely dare to 
puniſh; for defection. But in whatever manner v underſtand this 
ſeparation, it. is noticed, that while Cæſar himſelf remained with the 
army upon the Moſelle, and made frequent movements merely to ex- 
erciſe the troops and to preſerve their health, a rumour prevailed, that 
his enemies were, ſoliciting Labienus to deſert him, and to carry off the 
troops that were under his command. At the ſame time it was re- 
ported, that tlie Senate was. preparing a decree to diveſt Cæſar of his 
government. and. to diſband his army. Theſe infinuations he affected 
to treat as groundleſs; obſerying, that he could not believe ſuch an 
officer, as Labienus would, betray his truſt ; and that for himſelf, he 
was at all times ready to. ſubmit his cauſe to a free Senate. The 
propoſals of Curio, and his other friends, he ld, had been ſo rea- 


bonable, that the Senate would have long ago accepted of them, if ; 


that body. had, not been under the improper influence of his, enemies. 
About the ſame time, Cæſar received the famous order of. the Senate 


to detach a legion from his army to be tranſported - into Syria, and | 


employed; in; the, Farthian war; and likewiſe to reſtore that legion, 
which he had borrowed, from Pompey... It. is probable, that he oy 
deſixed the laſt, might be ſent to Nee to take off a part | of his $ 
nval's force; and though he now, with { Len cheerfulneſ Com 
plied with the requiſition to reſtore them, yet | he _ afterwards com-. 


lined of this meaſure e the two le in queſtion, af a 
I. e 4 Het 44 nm DREEB 
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the army im the northern Gaul, to command on the Po, a ftation 


citizen, who being an offender againſt himſelf, was nevertheleſs in 


. > 
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voor mere artifice to turn his own forces againſt bim- In compliance 
— with the Senate's order, he ſent the fifteenth legion, then upon the 


Fo, and relieved it by one from his preſent camp. In diſmiſſing the 


ſoldiers of Pompey, he was, under pretence of gratitude for paſt 
ſervices, mot laviſh of his careſſes. and thanks; and as an earneſt of 
future favour, ordered each private man a- gratuity of two hundred 
and fifty denarii *. By this artful conduct, while he parted with the 
men, he took care to retain their aſſectiona, and ſent them, together 
i bes — ER 
Morte to his enemies 

The officers, who were es chefs either, 1-08 
dud the troops into Italy, brought to their employers a very flattering 
report of the ſtate and diſpoſitions of Cæſar's army: that they longed 


to change their commander; had a high opinion of Pompey ; and, 


if marched into Italy, would ſurely deſert to him: that Cæſar was be- 
come odious on account of the hard fervice in which he had ſo long 
employed them, without any adequate reward, and on account of 
the ſuſpicion that he aimed at the monarchy . It is in the higheſt 
degree probable, that their crafty leader employed proper perſons to 
hold this language to the commiſſioners of the Senate, and to the 
officers of Pompey; and to utter complaints of their commander, and 
of the ſervice, on purpoſe that they might be repeated in Italy. His 
own preparations were not of more importince to him than the ſupine 
ſecurity into which he endeavoured, By aſc: 
to lull his enemies. 

On the approach of winter he conducted his army back to their 


| quarters in the Low Countries, and the interior parts of Gaul. Tre- 


bonius was ſtationed with four legions on the Scheld and the Meuſe, 
and Fabius, with other four between the Soane and the Loire, in the | 


46 About 31. Plutarch. in Vita Cafaris, p. 133- et in 
* Appian. de Bello Civile, lib, ji. Plu- * p- 486. 
tarch. in Vita Pompeii, p. 435. 
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canton of Bibracte, now Autun. This diſpoſition, like that of the former C H A P. 
winter, was calculated to avoid giving any alarm to his opponents in 8 
Italy. He himſelf intended to winter within the Alps, but had no troops 
on that ſide of the mountains that could occaſion any ſuſpicion; only 
one veteran legion is mentioned, the thirteenth, which he had ſent to 
replace the fifteenth; that, upon pretence of the Parthian war, had 
been called away from his province. Upon his arrival in Italy he 
affected ſurpriſe upon hearing that the two legions lately demand- 
ed from him had not been ſent into Aſia, but were kept in Italy, 
and put under the command of Pompey. He complained, that he 
was betrayed; that his enemies meant to diſarm and circumvent 
1 « But while the republic is ſafe, and matters can be made 

up on amicable terms, I will bear,” he ſaid, © with any indiguities, 
rather than involve the State in a civil. war“.“ 

While the factions that were likely to divide the empire were in this 
ſituation, C. Marcellus, now third of this name in the ſucceſſion of 
Conſuls, together with Publius Lentulus, were choſen for the follow- . - 
ing year. Before they entered on office a rumour aroſe, that Cæſar, 
with his whole army, was actually in motion to paſs the Alps. Mar- 
cellus, Conſul of-the preſent year, aſſembled the Senate ; laid before 
them this report, and moved, that the troops then in Italy ſhould be 
prepared to act, and new levies ſhould be ordered. A debate en- 
ſued, in which Curio contradicted the report, and, by his Tribunitian 
authority, forbade the Senate to r in any reſolution upon this 


ſubject. 
On this interpoſition of the Tribune, the Conſul diſmiſſed the 


aſſembly, uſing, together with other expreſſions of impatience, the 


words following : That if he were not ſupported by the Senate, in 
the meaſures which were neceſlary for the preſervation of the common= 


47 Hirtus de Bello Gallico, lib. viii, c. 46. SN 
Vol. II, W wealth, 
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SD 0K wealth, he ſhould put the exerciſe of his power into hands more 
| ny likely to make the State be reſpected: then, together with Lentulus, 
one of the Conſuls elected for the enſuing year, he repaired to the 
gardens where Pompey reſided; this officer being obliged, on account 
of his military command, to remain without the city; and preſenting 
his ſword, bid him employ it for the defence of his country, and 
with it to aſſume the command of. the forces then in Italy, To this 
| addreſs, Pompey, with an air of modeſty, made anſwer, © If no- 
thing better can be deviſed for the commonwealth.”  - 
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Return of different Officers from their Provincet. . Decree of the 
Senate to ſuperſede Caſar. Forbidden by the Tribune. Com- 
miſſion to the Conſuls and to Pompey.———Their Reſolutions. — 


Flight of the Tribunes Antony and Quintus Caſſius, —— Speech of 


Ceſar to the Legion at Ravenna. Surpriſe Ariminum. 
March of Cafar.——Flight of Pompey and the Senate, c. 
Approach of Caſar.— Embarkation and Departure of Pompey from 
Brundifcum.—— Return of Cæſar to Rome.—— Paſſes by Marſeilles 
into Spain. Campaign on the Segra. . of * in 
Spain conducted to the Var. 


N this poſture of affairs, the officers, who had been ſent in the 

preceding year to the command of provinces, were returned ta 
Rome, and ſome of them remained with their enſigns of magiſtracy 
in the ſuburbs, to ſolicit the military honours to which they thought 
themſelves entitled by their ſervices. Bibulus, though not preſent in 


the action in which Caſſius defeated the Parthians, yet being then 


governor of the province, and the advantage gained, with the number 
of the enemy ſlain, coming up to the legal deſcription of thoſe ſer- 
vices for which the triumph was obtained, he entered his claim 
and was accordingly, upon the motion of Cato, who probably 


' wiſhed him this conſolation for the mortifications he had re- 


ceived in his Conſulate, found to be entitled to this honour. It 
had been long appropriated as the ſpecific reward of victories, ob- 
tained by the ſlaughter of a certain number, of enemies, and would 
have been prepoſterous in the caſe of any other merit: Cicero, ne- 
vertheleſs, now likewiſe applied for a triumph, partly in emulation 
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B RO K to Bibulus, of whom he expreſſes ſome jealouſy; and partly, that he ſei 
L=—— might have a pretence for his ſtay in the ſuburbs, and for abſenting ſai 
| himſelf from the Senate, and from the aſſemblies of the people, be- 7 
ing very much perplexed how to ſteer between the parties of Czar 7 
and Pompey, who had both applied to him by letters to join them x 
in the preſent diſpute *. He had, ſome time before his departure from p: 
Cilicia on his return to Rome, ſent an account of his military ope- 7 
rations to Cato, and to ſome others of his friends, with an. earneſt ” 
requeſt, that a thankſgiving might be appointed for the victory he Su 
had obtained. Such an appointment was reckoned one of the bu 
greateſt honours which a Roman officer could receive in abſence, and thi 
might lead to a triumph. Cato replied in terms that were polite; ba 
but carrying ſome degree of indirect reproof for the improper ambi- 
tion which Cicero betrayed in this requeſt, intimating that his merit fri 
was not ſo much that of a general, as of a humane, upright, and da 
able magiſtrate; that he had moved' the Senate to paſs a decree to art 
this purpoſe in his favour, as thinking it more honourable than a we 
thankſgiving, which always had a reference to ſome event, depend- to 
ing on chance or the valour of an army; but that, ſince Cicero had va 
choſen to put his ſervices on the laſt footing, he had a double ſatis- re] 
faction, that of having done what he thought incumbent on himſelf, rel 
and that of finding that the deſire of his friend was gratified *. lef 
Cicero at firſt received this declaration of Cato as a proper expreſ- w] 
ſion of friendſhip, and in the higheſt degree honourable to himſelf *; wi 
but on hearing of the military honours which were decreed to Bibulus to 
upon Cato's motion, he was greatly provoked, and conſidered this ſh 
conduct as partial to his rival, and invidious to himſelf . He was ge 
inſtigated or confirmed in theſe ſentiments by Cæſar, who gladly ell 
b af 
Cicero ad Att. lib. vii. ep. 1. Cicero ad Familiar. lib. xv. ep. 6. the 


Cicero ad Familiar, lib, xv. ep. 5. Cicero ad Att. lib, vii. ep. 2. | 
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ſized the opportunity to incite him againſt Cato. Obſerve, he C * AP. 
faid, in one of his letters, which is quoted by Cicero on this ſubje&, b A. 


the malice of the man, he affects to give you the commendations 
« of clemency and integrity, which you did not defire, and with- 
holds a piece of common reſpect, which you had aſked. This 
conduct, continues Cicero to Atticus,“ beſpeaks the envy from 
„ which it proceeds. It is not ſufferable, nor will I endure it. 
« Cxfar, in his letter to me, has not miſſed the proper remarks.” 
Such were the concerns that diſtracted the mind of this ingenious 
but weak man, even while he himſelf foreſaw a conflict, in which 


the republic itſelf, and all the honours. it could beſtow, were pro- 


bably ſoon to periſh. | 
In the preſent ſituation of affairs, every reſolution which the 
friends of the republic could take was fraught with danger, and every 


day increaſed their perplexity. To leave Cæſar in poſſeſſion of his 
army, and to admit him with ſuch a force to the head of the common 


wealth, was to ſubmit, without a ſtruggle, to the dominion he meant 


to aſſume. To perſiſt in confining him to one or other of theſe ad- 
vantages, was to furniſh him with a pretence to make War on the . 
republic. The powers which were. neceſſary to- enable Pompey to 
reſiſt Cæſar, might be equally dangerous to the republic in the poſ- 


ſeſſion of the one, as they were in that of the other. This perſon, on 


whom the State was now to rely, even while his own conſideration, , 
with that of every other Senator, was at flake, did not ſeem diſpoſed. 
to act, until all the powers that were wanting to gratify his ambition 


ſhould be put into his hands. With an appearance of. eaſe and negli- 


gence, he went upon parties of pleaſure through Italy, while every one 
elſe apprehended that Rome itſelf, as well as Italy, muſt ſoon; become - 
aſcene of blood. At an interview with Cicero, whom, on. his way to 

the city, he met near \ Naples, he himſelf ſpoke of a civil war as un 
avoidable... 
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* K avoidable. Upon his return to Rome, on the twenty- ſixth of De- 
* cember, he even ſeemed averſe to any accommodation. He declared his 


mind openly, that if Cæſar ſhould obtain the Conſulate, even upon lay- 
ing down his arms, the ſtate muſt be undone; that in his opinion, when- 
ever a vigorous oppolition appeared, Cæſar would chooſe to retain his 
army, and drop his pretenſions to the Conſulate ; but, continued he, 


if Cæſar ſhould proceed headlong, and bring matters to the deciſion of 
the ſword, how contemptible muſt he appear, a mere private adven- 


turer againſt the authority of the ſtate, ſupported by a regular army 
under my command, 
To juſtify this ſecurity, or preſumption on the part of Pompey, it 


muſt be remembered that while Cæſar was forming an army in Gaul, 


Pompey, by means of his lieutenants, likewiſe formed a great army 


of ſix complete legions, and many auxiliaries, in Spain; and that if 


Cæſar ſhould make any attempt upon Italy, it is probable he intended 
that his army ſhould paſs the Pyrennees as faſt as that of Cæſar paſt 
the Alps, occupy his province, cut off his reſources, and while Pom- 
pey himſelf received him with the forces of Italy, that the Spaniſh 
army ſhould preſs upon his rear, and place him at once between two 
attacks, It ought likewiſe to be conſidered, that although few troops 
were then actually formed in Italy, yet this was the great nurſery of 
ſoldiers for the whole empire, and multitudes could, on any ſudden 
emergency, be embodied in every part of that country *, 

Pompey, with theſe ſecurities in his hands for the final ſucceſs of 
his views againſt Cæſar, ſuffered this rival to run his career, leaving 
the Senate expoſed to the dangers which threatened them ; and under 
the influence of apprehenſions, which he expected would render 
them more tractable, and more ready in every thing to comply with 
his own deſires, than he had generally found them in times 
greater ſecurity. 


5 Cicero ad Atticum, lib, vii. ep. 8. s Cic, ad Familiar, lib. xvi. ep. 12- 
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In the ſame ſtrain of policy, Pompey had frequently ventured to 
foment or to connive at the growing troubles of the republic, in 
order to render himſelf the more. neceſſary, and to draw from the 
Senate and the People offers of extraordinary truſt and power. By 
the addreſs of Cato, and of other active men in the Senate, he had 
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been obliged on a late occaſion, when he aimed at the powers of 


Dictator, to be content with thoſe of ſole Conſul. It is probable, 
that he had entertained the ſame views on the preſent occaſion, and 
permitted the evils to accumulate, until the remedy he wiſhed for 
ſhould appear to be neceſſary. He continued accordingly with votes 
and reſolutions of the Senate to combat Cæſar, who was at the head 
of a numerous army, ready on the firſt plauſible pretence to fall upon- 


[taly, to ſeize the ſeats of government, and avail himſelf of that 


name and authority of the republic, on which. Pompey himſelf ſo 


greatly felied. 

Mean time, the new year commenced, and C: Claudius Marcellus 
with L. Cornelius Lentulus, entered on their office as Conſuls. Both 
parties were prepared for a deciſive reſolution on the ſubject of 
Cæſar's claims. He himſelf for ſome years had wintered near to the 


northern extremity of his provinces. . He was now at Ravenna, the 


neareſt ſtation of his army to Rome; but without any troops, be- 


ſides what appear to have been the uſual eſtabliſhment of the Ciſal- 


pine. province; that is, the thirteenth legion, which had been ſent 
thither to ſupply the place of a legion, with which he had been re- 
quired to reinforce the army in Syria, and three Landes horſe, 
making in all between five and fix thouſand men. Soon after his 


arrival at Ravenna, he had been viſited by Curio, who, at the expi- 
ration of his Tribunate, made this journey to receive his directions 
in reſpect to the future operations of the party; and after their 
conference, returned to Rome with a letter from Cæſar, addreſſed 


” Appian. de Bello Civil. lib. ii. p. 447-- Plut. in Cæſare. 
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20 the Senate, which was preſented on the firſt of January, arte ad- 
miſſion of the new Conſuls into office. 

The Conſul Lentulus moved, that prior to any other buſineſs, the 
Nate of the republic, and that of the provinces, ſhould be taken under 
conſideration; and alluding to the reſolutions which were already 
on record, relating to Cæſar's province, ſaid, that if the Senate ſtood 
firm on this occaſion to their former decrees, his ſervices ſhould 
not be wanting to the commonwealth. He was ſeconded by Scipio, 
and was applauded by the general voice of the Senate; but Czar 
had procured the admiſſion of Mark Antony and of Quintus Caſſius, 
two of his moſt noted and determined partizans, into the college of 
Tribunes. Theſe could make riots, or furniſh the pretence of vio- 
lence in the city, whenever the military deſigns of their patron were 


ripe for execution: they were to be the executors of what had been 


concerted with Curio, or whatever elſe ſhould be thought proper to 


promote Cæſar's deſigns. They began with threatening to ſtop all 


proceedings of the Senate, until Czfar's letter was read ; and pre- 


vailed on this meeting to begin with that paper. It was expreſſed, 


according to Cicero, in terms menacing and harſh'*, and contained in 
ſubſtance a repetition of the propoſals, which Cæſar had been all along 
making through Curio, and his other adherents at Rome, © That 
« he ſhould be allowed to retain the honours, which the Roman 
* People had beſtowed upon him; that he ſhould be left upon a foot 
« of equality with other officers, who were allowed to join civil of- 
&« fice at Rome with military eſtabliſhments in the provinces ; and that 
“ he ſhould not, be ſingled out as the ſole er of their diſtruſt and 
4 ſeverity . 

This letter was conſidered as an attempt to preſcribe to the Se- 
nate, and unbecoming the reſpect due to their authority. It was 


* Dio. Caſſius, lib. xli, e. 1. 30 guetonius in Cæſare, c. 29. 
# Cicero ad Familiar, lib, xvi. ep. 12, + 
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by many treated us an actual declaration of war. The debates were CLAP. 
renewed on this ſubje& for ſome days ſucceſſively, from the firſt to 


the ſeventh of January. On the laſt of theſe days, a reſolution was 


framed, ordering Cwfar to diſmiſs his army, and by a certain day to 


retire from his provinces, or in caſe of diſobedience, declaring 


him- an enemy to his country. The Tribunes, Mark _— and 
Quintus Caſſius, interpoſed with their negative. 

The hands of the Senate being thus tied up by the prohibition or 
interdict of the Tribunes, it was moved that the members ſhould put 
on mourning, in order to impreſs the People with a deeper ſenſe of 


the calamity which was likely to enſue from the contumacy of theſe 


factious officers. This likewiſe the Tribunes forbad ; but the Senate 
being adjourned, all the members, as of their own accord, returned 
to their next meeting in habits of mourning, and proceeded to con- 
ſider-in what manner they might remove the difficulty which aroſe 
from this factious interpoſition of the Tribunes. In the concluſion of 
this deliberation, it was determined to give to the Conſuls and other 
magiſtrates, together with Pompey, in the character of Proconſul, 
the charge uſual in the moſt dangerous conj unctures; to preſerve the 
commonwealth by ſuch means as to a difration Autld appar. ve fe 
neceſſary. 

This charge Mende to the ainde of de Boople what had paſſed 
in the times of the Gracchi of Saturninus and of Cataline. The Tri- 
bunes, who had occaſioned the meaſure, either apprehended, or af 
fefted to apprehend, immediate danger to their own” perſons: they 
diſguiſed themſelves in the habit of ſlaves, and, together with-Galo, 
in the night fled from Rome in hired carriages ”, The Conſuls re- 
paired to Pompey in the ſuburbs; and, agreeably to the order of the 


Senate, claimed his aflitance in diſcharging the important duties 


1 Appian. de Bello Ci, ib, 8. Div; Call ib, li e 3. Cicero ad Familiar, lib, xvi. 
ep. 12, 
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'B 1 5 O K with which they were jointly intruſted. ines in concert 
with him, that they ſhould ſupport the authority of the Senate with 
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a proper military force, that they-ſhould proceed to make new levics 
with the greateſt diſpatch ;.;and in order to give eſſect to theſe pre- 


parations, that Pompey ſhould have the | ſupreme command over the 
treaſury, I os eg in inen 


world. 44 
Winter was now 0 in, or bal Ee e The . al- 


though nominally in the month of January, being only about fifty 
days paſt the autumnal equinox, or about the twelfth of November, 
Cæſar had few troops on the fide of Italy; the force of his army was 
yet beyond the Alps, and the officers now entruſted. with the ſafety 


of the commonwealth, flattered themſelves that much time might be 
found to put the republic in a ſtate of defence, before his army at 


| this ſeaſon could paſs thoſe mountains, even if he ſhould be ſo deſ- 
perate as to make war on the commonwealth ; which Pompey did 
not even, in this ſtate of affairs, appear to have believed. 


When Cæſar received accounts of the Senate's reſolution, he drew 
forth the troops then at Ravenna, and in a harangue enumerated the 


wrongs which for ſome years he alleged had been done to himſelf; 
complained that his enemies had now found means to excite 
againſt him even Pompey, a perſon whoſe honour he had always 
promoted with the warmeſt affeQion ; that the interpoſition of the 
Tribunes, in behalf of the army and of himſelf, had been defeated 


by means of threats and of actual force; that their ſacred perſons 


had been violated, in order to oppreſs him; that reſotutions, which 
had never been taken but in the moſt dangerous and threatening 
conjunctures, to prevent ruinous laws from being carried by inſurrec- 
tion and violence, were now formed againſt peaceable magiſtrates, 
and in times of profound tranquillity ; he therefore exhorted the 
army to maintain the honour of an officer, under whom they had now, 


for nine years, faithfully ſerved the republic ; under whom they 00 
gain 
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gained many victories in Gaul and in Germany, and reduced a moſt C * AP, 


warlike province into a ſtate of abſolute ſubmiſſion. He was anſwered — 


with a ſhout of applauſe, and a general acclamation from the ranks, 


that they were ready to avenge the nn to their bee 
and to the Tribunes of the People.. 

On receiving theſe Alerts Som tlie es, Cri 
immediately diſpatched an expreſs to the quarters of the twelfth le- 
gion, which, from the time at which it afterwards joined him, ap- 
pears to have been already within the Alps with orders to march. 


The remainder of his army being ſuppoſed in the low countries, or 


in the heart of Gaul, it would not have appeared to an ordinary 
capacity, that even in caſe of hoſtilities any deciſive operation could 
take place before the ſpring. At that ſeaſon, indeed, the meaſures 
now taken by both parties ſeemed to threaten a dangerous convulſion; 

but it is not to be doubted that Cæſar had foreſeen, or prepared, many 


of the moſt important circumſtances of the preſent conjuncture; 
that he had brought his affairs into that poſture, - at which he in- 


tended hoſtilities ſhould commence; and that the ſeeming negle& 
with which he ſuffered himſelf to be taken' with ſo ſmall a force on 
the ſide of Italy, was probably the beſt concerted preparation he 
could have made for the war. While he brought no alarming force to- 


wards Rome, his antagoniſts continued ſecure, and made no effectual 


proviſion to reſiſt him, He apprehended more danger from the le- 
ions which Pompey had formed in Spain, than from any force then 
ubſiſting in Italy, and he made his diſpoſition againſt thoſe legions, 
by placing the ſtrength of his army between the Pyrennees and the 
Alps. There the army formed in Gaul, ſerved him ſufficiently in 
lus deſign againſt Italy, by ſecuring him from. any interruption on 
that quarter. When the war broke out, being well aware .that 
the effects of ſurpriſe are often greater than thoſe of force, even if 
3 C 2 he 


- 
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wo o k he had wiſhed for more troops in a erer would: 


8 not have awaited their coming. | * 
On the very day that he delivered the umgde un mentioned to 
| the legion that was quartered at Ravenna, he ordered a choſen body R 
y of men, in the manner of ftragglers roving for pleaſure through the jo 
| country, and armed only with ſwords, to take the road ſeparately, and n 
. without any appearance of concert, to Ariminum, the firſt fortified place ty 
of Italy beyond the Rubicon, which was the limit of his province; 6 
there to remain, and at a certain time of the night to ſeize upon one « 
of the gates. He likewiſe: ordered a party of horſe to parade at ſome «. 
diſtance from Ravenna, and thereto wait for an officer who was to W: 
deliver them orders. He himſelf paſſed the day, as uſual, in form- art 
ing combats of gladiators, and in attending the exerciſes of the legion; pa 
at night he went to ſupper at the uſual hour, and after he had taken bro 
his place, pretending buſineſs, or ſome flight indiſpoſition, which called on 
him away from. the company, he mounted a carriage that waited am 
for him, drove through a gate oppoſite to that of Ariminum, and hoy 
having travelled for a little time in that direction, turned into the the 
road on which he had poſted the party of horſe ; and having joined caf 
them, marched about thirty miles before break of day, entered Ari- ſup 
minum by a gate which the party he had ſent before him kept open; mo 
and thus without any reſiſtance took poſſeſſion of the place. 1 
It was of importance, that the firſt report of hoſtilities at Rome aga 
ſhould carry an account of his ſucceſs; not merely of his having goo 
| made an attempt. This circumſtance may juſtify the meaſures which con 
| he took to ſurpriſe a place which, without ſo many precautions, bab 
might have been eaſily reduced, though at the hazard perhaps of The 
delay for a few days. He himſelf indeed, in his Commentaries, witl 
makes no mention of any ſuch meaſures, nor of the doubts and ſity 


heſitations under which he is ſaid to have halted on the banks of the 
Rubicon, 
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Rubicon, by the paſſing of which he entered into a ſtate of war 
with the commonwealth, 


At Ariminum his little army, on the following day, arrived from 
Ravenna, and the Tribunes,” Mark' Antony and Quintus Caſſius 
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joined him from Rome. He preſented them to the army in the diſ- 


guiſe in which they affected to have eſcaped from the violence of a 
tyranny then eſtabliſhed in the city. © Obſerve,” he ſaid, to what ex- 


« tremities perſons of noble birth, veſted with the ſacred character of 


« 'Tribunes are reduced, for having ſupported their friends, and for 


« having pleaded the cauſe of an injured amy. The occaſion - 


was fuited to popular eloquence ;. and this eminent maſter of every 


art did not negle& the opportunity. He is faid to have acted his 
part with great vehemence ; to have torn open his veſt from his 
breaſt, and to have ſhed tears; frequently held up to view the hand 
on which he wore his ring, the common enſign of noble birth 


among the Romans, and declared, that he would ſacrifice all the 


honours of his rank to reward thoſe who were willing to ſupport | 


the public cauſe, and who adhered to himſelf on the preſent oc- 


caſion. From theſe ſigns, where he was not diſtinctly heard, it was 


ſuppoſed that he promiſed the A of nobility, and a large ſum of 


money to every ſoldier in his army 


Lucius Cæſar and the Prætor Roſcius who, while the decree - 


againſt Caius Cæſar was depending in the Senate, made offer of their 
zood offices to treat with him, and bring matters to an amicable ac- 
commodation, were now come without any public commiſſion, pro- 
bably to hinder their friend from taking any deſperate reſolution. 


They brought, at the ſame time, a private meſſage from Pompey, , 
with ſome expreſſions of civility, and an apology, taken from the neceſ- 


lity of the public ſervice, for the hardſhip which he ſuppoſed himſelf I 


* Appian. de Bell. Civile, lib, i... "> Sueton. in Cæſ. c. 33. 
e Fig to 
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BO O K to have put upon Ceſar, / | Pompey; in this meſſage, proteſted, # That 


u * he had always preferred the public to private conſiderations; and 


ſubjoined, . That he hoped Cæſar would not ſuffer any paſſron to 
carry him into meaſures hurtful: to the State, nor, in avenging 


Pu © ua ea n J eg p. 34M 


republic. ok 'k 

Such profeſſions had little credit with Cefar; hoot if os were to 
be of any weight with the public he was not likely, in his turn, to 
fail in the uſe of them. He defired thoſe perſons, by whom Pompey 
had favoured him with this meſſage, to carry for anſwer, '* That the 
republic had always been to him dearer than his fortune or his 
life; but that he could not ſuffer the honours which the Roman 
People had beſtowed upon him in public, to be contemptuouſly 


* torn away by his private enemies. His commiſſion, he ſaid, 


„ would have expired in ſix months; his enemies, in their eagerneſs 
to degrade him, could not bear even with this delay, but muſt 
recall him immediately. The Roman People had diſpenſed with 


his. attendance at the elections, yet he muſt be dragged to tows at 


4 that-time to gratify private malice. Theſe perſonal inſülts he had 
« patiently borne for the ſake of the public; and being reſolved to 


« difarm, requeſted the Senate only that others ſhould diſarm as well 


« as himſelf ; that even this was refuſed, and new levies were or- 
« dered throughout Italy; that two [legions which had been called 
off from his own army, under pretence of the Parthian war, were 


« now retained againſt him; that the whole State was in arms; 
for what purpoſe but for his deſtruction? that, nevertheleſs, he 


would ſuffer any thing for the good of the commonwealth, , Let 
* Pompey repair to his province; let all parties diſband, and no 
army whatever be aſſembled in Italy; let no one pretend to over- 
« awe the city; let the aſſemblies of the People and of the Senate be 


© free; and, in order the more n to terminate theſe Do let 
7 | ; dhe 


0 
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a the parties meet and confer together; let Pompey ſay chere he will C H A r. 
4 be waited on, or let him name a proper place of meeting; at a 


friendly conference every difficulty will be ſoon removed | 

From this time forward Czfar affected, on every occaſion, to have 
no object in view but to prevail on his enemies,” by ſome reaſonable 
accommodation, to ſave the republic from a ruinous war, and to ſtop 
the effuſion, of innocent blood. He continually repeated his pro- 
poſals of peace, while he urged his military operations with uncom- 
mon rapidity. - He ordered new levies at Ariminum, and ſent An- 
tony to occupy Arretium '*,, a paſs in one of the branches of the Fla- 
minian Way through the Apennines; and as faſt as troops could 
march he ſeized Piſaurum, Faunum, Auximum, with the town of 
Ancona, and all the places neceſſary to give him the command of 
that diſtrict, 6r to open his way to Rome. 

A general conſternation ſpread over all the country before es 
the people fled from their habitations, and. communicated the alarm, 
with every ſort of exaggeration, to the city. Pompey had relied 
much on the name and authority of the commonwealth, and no leſs 
on his own.*. Others thought themſelves ſecure while this renowned 
and experienced commander gave them aſſurances of ſafety. Now; 
like a perſon awake from a dream, .he ſeemed to perceive the whole 
was illuſion- Cæſar paid no regard to the authority of the Senate; 
nor ſtood in awe. of the State. He was at hand, with the reputation 
of a general equal to Pompey, at the head of troops freſh from 
ſervice, and inured to blood. The republic was but a name; and 
they who compoſed it, though reſpectable at à diſtance, were, on 
the approach of an enemy, irreſolute, diſunited, and incapable of 


the exertions which: wo an occaſion e Orders had gone forth | 


5 Ceſar, 22 e ates; 17 Piſaro, Feno, and Oſimo. 
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ing his own reputation, a weakneſs from which Cæſar was altogether 


neee had ſerved ſo long under Ceſar himſelf; there were 
not any forces embodied in the country. Theſe were juſtly ſuſpected 
of inclining to their former general; and, inſtead of enabling Pompey 
to meet the danger which threatened the commonwealth, furniſhed 
him, at the head of ſuch troops, with particular reaſons for his keep- 
ing at a diſtance from the enemy. In a letter to Domitius Aheno- 
barbus, I ſent you word,“ he writes, that with theſe two legions 
I did not chooſe to be near Cæſar mne 
. at his approach, be not ſurpriſd .. .. 

ea HY DA e ee e bee eee 
of Gaul; and, with ſome other officers in the Pieenum“, had made 
ſome progreſs in raiſing troops. Their numbers, perhaps, ſurpaſſed 


| thoſe of Ceſar. If Pompey, therefore, had thought it poſſible to 
defend the city, he muſt have haſtened to that quarter, and have put 


himſelf at the head of thoſe troops. But he was timorous in hazard- 


exempt, and which was ,unworthy of the great military talents of 
either. Pompey ſeldom committed his fame where the proſpect was 


unfavourable, or events extremely uncertain. | Cæſar, on ſuch oc- 


OY TIO to truſt e ni rr 1 his 
own. 

RENE N under thele woah aſermbled the wilds, and 
informed them that it was neceſſary to abandon Rome; that he 
would meet them again at Capua, where he propoſed to aſſemble his 


forces ; that he ſhould conſider all thoſe who remtined in the capita 
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to eountenance or to witneſs the violences of Cæſar as equally guilty 
with thoſe who ſnould be found in his camp. 

It being unlawful for the officers of the republic to abſent themſelves 


from the city, the Senate paſſed an act to diſpenſe with their attendance 


at Rome, and to enable them to exerciſe the powers of magiſtracy where- 
ever the neceſſities of the State might require their preſence. Theſe 
preparations for diſlodging the government, together with the actual 
flight of Pompey, damped all the courage that remained in any or- 
der or elaſs of the People. It made Cæſar appear at once more odious 
and more terrible. It was generally expected that he would ex- 
ceed either Cinna or Sylla in rapacity and cruelty *; and that the 
city, if he ſhould ſurpriſe his opponents there, would 2 a ſcene 
of blood. The Conſuls, and moſt of the other officers of State, ſet 
out with their enſigus of power. All night the gates were crowded 
with Senators and other perſons of rank who fled on this occaſion; 
ſome with their families and moſt valuable effects, others alone, and 
diſtracted by the general panic, without knowing whither they were 
to retire, or to what fate they were leaving their families. 


Cæſar, in the mean time, making a rapid march through Umbria, 


or what is now the dutchy of Urbino“, and the Picenum, or March 


of Ancona **, not only took poſſeſſion of every place as he paſſed, 
but gained daily acceſſions of ſtrength by the junction of the new 
levies that had been raiſed to oppoſe him. Soldiers are averſe to the 
loſing fide; and Pompey” s flight put an end to his military power 
in Italy. The Prætor Thermus had, with five cohorts, amounting, 
if complete, to twenty-five hundred men, taken poſt at Iguvium , 
among the Apennines, on the Flaminian Way. Obſerving that Pom- 
pey's party in IR was retreating, and that Curio was advancing 


Y ange At, lib. vii. ep. 1. Umbria. 
* Ibid. ep. 12. 22. Picenum. 
Cicero ad Atticum, lib. vii. ep. 7. Gubio. 
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> "ig towards him with a part of Czfar's forces, he reſolved to abandon his 
—— — poſt; but as ſoon as he began to execute this purpoſe, and was on 


the road to Rome, the troops deſerted him on the march, returned to 
the poſt from which he had removed them, and declared for Cæſar. 

The diſpoſitions of the towns of which Cæſar had got poſſeſſion, 
made it unneceſſary for him to leave any garriſon behind him, and 
permitted him to advance with all his forces. Auximum declared 
for him before his arrival, and obliged Atius Varus, who held that 
poſt for the republic, to abandon it. This officer was overtaken by 
Cæſar's advanced parties, and, like Thermus, was deſerted by his 
People. 

At Cingulum, in the Picenum, cæſar was FA 15 My; twelfth 
legion, to which, on his firſt motion from Ravenna, he had ſent orders 
to march. With this acceſſion. of force, he advanced to Aſculum * 
on the Fronto ; and having diſlodged from thence Lentulus Spinther, 
who commanded ten cohorts, the greater part of theſe troops deſerted 
to him. The remainder put themſelves under the command of Vi- 
bullius, who was juſt arrived from Pompey to. ſupport. the hopes of 
the cauſe in that quarter. 

As Cæſar made his principal puſh. on the Adriatic ſide of the Apen- 
nines, the troops that were ſuddenly raiſed for the republic were, 
without any well-concerted plan, drawn together upon that coaſt. And 
Pompey himſelf had not yet openty laid aſide the deſign of making 
head againſt Cæſar in thoſe parts. Vibullius having aſſembled in all 
about fourteen cohorts, fell back. to the Aternus, now called the Piſ- 
cara, and joined L. Domitius Ahenobarbus at Corfinium, a paſs in 
the Apennines that commanded the Valerian way to Rome. This 
officer having aſſembled twenty-five cohorts, meant to have joined 
Pompey wherever he ſhould be found, and had ordered Thermus to 
follow with five eohorts more; but imagining probably that Pom- 


37 Oſimo. Oſcale. Pomp. ad Cicer. in lib, ad Att. poſt ep. 11. 
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pey ill intended to cover Rome from the incurſions of Cæſar, and an 
that Corfinium was an important poſt for this purpoſe, he determined — 


to obſerve the motions of the enemy from that place. 3 25 
Pompey by this time had moved from Capua to Luceria, and 
ſeemed to have taken the reſolution not only of abandoning the poſts 
that covered the acceſs to Rome, but even all Italy, to Cæſar. The 
Conſuls, the greater part of the magiſtracy, and the Senate, had 
followed him to Capua. Here was received the meſſage which Cæſar 
had given to Roſcius and to L. Cæſar. It contained ſeveral re- 
flections and inſinuations in the higheſt degree provoking to Pompey; 
and to this circumſtance Cæſar probably truſted, that he ſhould not 
be bound by any of the offers he had made, and that the odium of 


rejecting the peace would fall upon his enemies. But the friends of 


the commonwealth, deeply impreſſed with the neceſſity of their own 
affairs, gladly liſtened to any terms of accommodation. They ob- 
jetted indeed to the propoſed interview between Pompey and Cæſar, 
remembering the dangerous concerts which at their meetings had been 
formerly entered into againſt the commonwealth. 

Pompey himſelf was ſo ſenſible of the diſadvantage at which he 
was taken, that he diſſembled his reſentment of the perſonal re- 


flections caſt on himſelf, and conſented to conditions which he had 


hitherto rejected with diſdain. It was agreed accordingly that he 
ſhould repair to Spain, and that, his province being in profound 
peace, he ſhould reduce his military -eſtabliſhment. Cæſar, on his 
part, befides the conditions he himſelf had offered, was required to 
evacuate all the towns which he had lately ſeized in Italy; and it 
was propoſed that the Conſuls, Magiſtrates, and Senators ſhould re- 
turn to the city, and from the uſual ſeat of government give all the 
ſanction of public authority to theſe arrangements. From ſuch ap- 
pearances it was not doubted that an accommodation muſt follow. 
And in this belief Cato, though appointed to command in Sicily, 

3D 2 choſe 
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choſe to abide by the Senate while the treaty- remained in depend- 
ance. And Cicero thought the agreement almoſt: concluded. © The 
one, he wrote to his friend Atticus, © begins to repent of his pre- 
< cipitation, and the other is ſenſible he has not à fbree . 
ͤſupport ſuch a war 

Cæſar therefore was likely to be caught in the ſnare be laid for his 
enetnies, or obliged to lay aſide the diſguiſe: which he had aſſumed 
in affecting ſuch earneſt deſires for peace. To avoid either of theſe 
inconveniences, he objected to ſome of the conditions which the op- 
polite party had ſubjoined to his propoſals, and complained of the 
ſilence which they kept on others, as. proceeding: from a deliberate 
purpoſe to circumvent and betray him. Pompey will repair to 
Spain,“ he ſaid, but when? I am required to evacuate all the 
towns of Italy, while Pompey and tlie whole State continue in 
arms againſt me, and while my enemies not only make new levies, 
« but employ for my deſtruction legions which they have actually 
« taken away from my own army. If Pompey be ſincere in de- 
“ firing a peace, why does he decline the perſonal interview which 
“ has been propoſed for that purpoſe ?” 

Czſar had, by this time, advanced with haſty: . to Cor- 
finium, drove in a detachment from the garriſon, which he found 
breaking down a bridge about three miles from the town, ſat down 
under the walls, and employed three days in fortifying his camp, 
and in filling the magazines with corn from the neighbouring country. 
Being joined by the eighth legion and twenty-two cohorts of the 
new levies from Gaul, with three hundred auxiliary horſe, he or- 


dered proper poſts to be ſeized on every ſide of the town, and ef- 


fectually ſhut up thoſe who were within from any relief, or from any 
communication with their friends, When his works-began to appear 


P Ad Att. lib. vii. ep. 14. 
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againſt the place, Domitius publiſhed a reward to any one who ſhould C = P. 
carry letters to Pompey. Different meſſengers were diſpatched for this wy 


purpoſe, and brought for anſwer, that Pompey diſapproved of his having 
allowed himſelf to be inveſted by Czfar, had foretold him the bad 
conſequences of this meaſure, and now earneſtly exhorted him, if 
poſſible, to extricate himſelf; for that it was not in his power with theſe 
doubtful legions, which had been ſo lately drawn from Czfar's army, 
or with new levies, to force the hardy * + 2 troops of the 
enemy 

This anſwer Domitius endeavoured to conceal from his army; 
encouraged them with hopes of a ſpeedy relief from Pompey, and 
ſeemed intent on the defence of the place, while he was actually 
taking meaſures to get off in perſon, without any hopes of preſerving 
the forces he had aſſembled for the commonwealth. This deſign 
being ſuſpected, the troops ſurrounded his quarters in the night, took 
him priſoner, and to pay their court, while they delivered up their 


general and ſurrendered the town, made offer of their own ſervices 


to Cæſar. - 
Upon this furender; Cæſar took poſſeſſion of the gates, manned 


the walls, and gave orders that- no perſon whatever from his army 
ould, enter the place before it was day. He knew, that beſides 


Domitius and Vibullius, there were many Senators and Roman 
knights now ſhut up in the town, Theſe he ordered in the morning 
o be brought before him, expoſtulated with them gn. the ſubjeQ of 
their enmity to himſelf, and their precipitation in burrying the State 
into this unnatural war. He then diſmiſſed them with the reſpect 
that was due to Roman citizens of their rank; and being told that a 
conſiderable ſum of money, amaſſed at Corfinivm for the ſupport. of 
the troops, had been ſeized by his people, to complete this ſcene of 


„ Pompeius ad Domitium, lib. viii, Et ad Atticum, poſt ep, 12, Cf. de Bell. Civ. 
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8 00 K unexpected moderation, by an exhibition of diſintereſtedneſs as well 


as of clemency, he ordered this money to be reſtored to Domitius. The 


fame of this wonderful mildneſs and generoſity, as he expected, was 
every where diffuſed; and though, by over-aQting his part in abſtaining 
from the public money, he furniſhed every thinking perſon with 2 
ſufficient comment on the other parts of his conduct; yet many 
were happy to underſtand, that, in this alarming conteſt, their lives 
and properties were, from ,any motives whatever, to. be ſpared. 


Rome was now open to Czfar ; but he thought the poſſeſſion of 
it of no moment, until he had ſuppreſſed the military arrangements 


ig 


| chat were making in the country, and had decided who was to have 
©. the poſſeſſion of Italy. He therefore, on the very day on which he 


became maſter of Corfinium, detached to Sicily, under the command of 
Curio, the troops that deſerted to him in making this conqueſt *. 
He himſelf ſet out for Apulia, and, before ſunſet, accompliſhed a 
conſiderable march ; but while he thus urged the war with the 
greateſt rapidity, ſent meſſengers before him to the leaders of the 


bag. oppoſite party, with profeſſions of friendſhip and overtures of peace. 


Immediately after the reduction of Corfinium, Balbus; an officer 


im /Cifir's army, was diſpatched with a meſſage to the Conſul Len- 


tutus, containing earneſt intreaties, that this magiſtrate would return 
to Rome, And prevent the diſorders that were likely to ariſe from the 
fuſpenſion of government. To induce him to comply with this 
requeſt, Balbus had ſecret inſtructions to aſſure the Conſul of a proper 
appointment in the provinces at the expiration of his year in office. 
The bearer of this meſſage declared, that Cæſar deſired nothing ſo 
much as to join Pompey, and to make peace with him on any equi- 
table terms. And the father of this young man, one of Cæſar's 
retinue, wrote, at the ſame time, to Cicero, that Cæſar had no object 


3: Cæſar de Bello Civ, lib. i. c. 25. 
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but to enjoy peace and ſecurity under Pompey ”. But while the C ny P. 
fame of his clemency at Corfinium, and of this wonderful diſpoſition wy 


to peace was ſpread throughout Italy, and reconciled the minds of 
many to whom he had been till then an object of terror *. While 
he hoped to amuſe his enemies, and to relax the diligence of their 
military preparations, he advanced with ſo much rapidity, that, in 
order to avoid him, they had no more than the time that was ne- 
ceſſary to croſs the mountains from Capua to Luceria, to fall back 
from thence to Canuſium, and from this laſt place, without a halt, to 
Brundiſium. 

Pompey, while he moved in this direction, having ſent Metellus 
Scipio, and his own ſon Cnæus into Syria, to provide and aſſemble 
the neceſſary ſhipping to embark his army *; his intention to 
abandon Italy began to be ſuſpected, and ſhook the great authority 
which he till derived from his military reputation. His officers were 
every where deſerted on the march by the new levies, who returned to 
offer their ſervices to Cæſar. His own preſence kept the other parts of 
the army together, and brought them ſafe to the port from which it 
was ſuſpected they were to take their departure from Italy. Soon after 
his arrival at this port he effectually verified theſe ſuſpicions, em- 


barking a great part of his army with the Conſuls, while he himſelf, 


not having ſufficient ſhipping to tranſport the whole, remained with 
a ſecond diviſion to wait for the return of his ſhips. 

Such was the poſture of Pompey, when Czfar, with fix legions. 
four of veteran troops, and two newly raiſed or completed from 
thoſe who came over to him on the march, arrived at the gates of 


Brundiſium. Even here, he never dropt the project of amuſing his 


enemy with propoſals of peace. Cn. TO, an officer in the ſervice 


3 Cicer, ad. Att. lib. viii. ep. 9. ab his qui eum maxime timuerant, maxime 
„ Ibid. ep. 13. Si mehercule neminem diligetur, 
occidet, nee cuiquam quicquam ademerit, Plutarch. in Pompeio. 
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'B ag of the commonwealth, having been taken on the march, was diſ- 
- miſſed with great courteſy, and a meſlage to Pompey, containing a 


requeſt, that he would admit Czfar to an interview; and obſerving, 


that differences are ſoon made up at a conference, which otherwilc 
might occaſion many journies and meſſages to no purpoſe. 

This pacific. meſſage, as in other inſtances, only conſtituted a part in 
the military plan of Cæſar, and was accompanied with eſſectual pre- 
parations for a blockade and a ſiege. It did not as yet appear, whether 
Pompey meant to tranſport all his troops, and to abandon Brundi- 
ſium, or to keep poſſeſſion of this poſt, in order to retain a paſſage 
into Italy, and to command both ſides of the gulf. Cæſar, to tr) 
his intentions, and either to ſhut him up, or to haſten his departure, 
obſerving, that the entrance of the harbour was narrow, and might 
be ſhut up; began an alarming work for this purpoſe. He em- 


ployed numerous parties to throw ſtones, earth, and other heavy 


materials into the paſſage between the two moles, and expected, in a 
little time, to be able to join them, and thus effeQually to exclude all 
communication with the ſea. 

In this work the beſiegers advanced, for ſome time, with great ra- 
Pidity ; but being come into deeper water, where the materials they 
threw in were abſorbed or unſettled, and difplaced by the motion of 
the ſea, they found it neceſſary to change their plan, and endeavoured 
to ſhut up the harbour by means of floating rafts and hulks firmly 
anchored in the paſſage. In executing this project they were diſ- 
turbed by a continual diſcharge of arrows, ſtones, and other miſſile 
weapons from veſſels in the mouth of the harbour, on which proper 
engines were mounted for this purpoſe. 

While the parties were thus, without intermiſſion, engaged at the 

entrance of the port, Cæſar again made a ſhew of propoſing a 
treaty. As he had received no anſwer to his former meſſage by 


Magius, he affected to deſpair of making any progreſs by direct ap- 
5 en 
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plications to Pompey, and ſent into the town Caninius Rebilus, one © E. A f. 


of las Reutenants, whe, being in great infimacy with Seribonius 


ibo, had direQions to make application to him, and, in Ceftr'r 


name, to intreat his good offices in bringing on a negotiation; par- 


ticularly, if poſſible, in procuring an interview between Pompey 
tained ſome way might be diſcovered to ſtop the iſſues of blood, a 
bleſſing Which, in that caſe, would for ever be mentioned as the effect 
of ſo eſſential a fervice performed by Seribonius Libo to his country. 
Pompey, upon receiving theſe propoſals, which, though addreſſed 
to Libo were carried directly to himfelf, made anfwer, That, in the 
abſence of the Conſuls, he could not treat. In this inſtance, he per- 
ceived, no doubt, the infincerity of Czfar's'pacific declarations, and 
was not tempted to remit the vigilance of his defence, or the ardour 
with which he now at laſt prepared for the conteſt: yet he could not 
altogethcr prevent one advantage whieh Cæſar meant to reap from 
theſe repeated profeſſions: of moderation and defire of peace; that 
of appearing: in the eyes of the People, not the author of the war, 
but a perſon forced to theſe extremities by the violence rds ny" 
of his enemies. 

After tlie arts harbour of Brundifnim had 
been continued three days and had made conſiderable” progreſs; the 
turned from Dyrrachium, and; as the paſſage at the mouth of the har- 
bour was ſtill open, he prepared to embark with the remainder of his 


likely to give intelligence to Cæſar of all his motions; and he made n 
doubt that as ſoon as he ſhould withdraw his guards, they would throw 
open their gates; and expoſe Hm to be attacked in his rear, and poſ- 
fly to loſe ſueli part of his army as miglit be overtaken on ſhore: 
To provide againiſt this event, and to retard Cæſar's entry into the 
Vol. II. 3E town, 


forces. The inhabitants of the town, being diſuffected to him, were 
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BOOK town, he built up the gates with ſolid mortar and ſtone, and tra- 


w—— verſed the ſtreets with walls and large ditches repleniſhed with ſharp. 


ſtakes, which were maſked or hid with a flight covering of bruſh- 


When the legions began to move towards the harbour, the rear 


guard ſtill endeavoured to preſent the uſual appearances on the ram- 


parts, by occupying every poſt with archers, flingers, and other light 
troops. Theſe being to remain in their poſt while the main body was 
embarking, had orders, at a ſignal given, to abandon the walls, and 
to repair on board the tranſports which. were ready to receive them. 
The troops in Brundiſium thus began to embark in the night, and' 
Cæſar, having immediate intelligence of it: from the town, brought 
forward. his ſcaling ladders, and, as ſoon as the ramparts appeared 
to be deſerted, began to aſcend them in ſeveral places at once, and 
effected one part of his purpoſe, by gaining the battlements without 
oppoſition; but when he was about to deſcend-from thence. into the 
ſtreets, having notice of the ſnares and obſtructions which were 
placed in his way, he was obliged. to halt, or to advance with ſo 
much: precaution, that the enemy had time to put off from the mole, 
and get under ſail. Only two tranſports, that ſtruck and were 
aground on the banks whieh had been formed or begun at the mouth 
of the harbour, fell into his hands. The remainder, with the 
greater part of the Senate, attended by the officers of State and the 
enſigns of magiſtracy, proceeded. in their paſſage to Epirus; thus 
leaving Cæſar in poſſeſſion of Italy and of the ſeats of government; 
from which the world could ſcarcely disjoin, in their idea, the right to 
command. 2 | 
Cæſar having, in this manner, furpriſed the republic, and in ſixty 
days obliged all his opponents to evacuate Italy, and to leave him ſole 
maſter of the forces. which began to be muſtered againſt him, it is 
probable, notwithſtanding the queſtion he ſtates relating to the ex- 
| | pedience 
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dee of following his enemy into Epirus, that he had 67 egen 
taken his reſolution to conſider the reduction of Spain as the next ala 


obje& of conſequence to that of Italy. In that province, which was 
full of reſources, a regular army of ſeven or eight legions had been 


for ſome time formed, with an evident purpoſe to keep him in awe. 


He was threatened therefore with the moſt immediate danger from 
thence. Some arrangements too were yet wanting for the ſecurity 
of Italy. The profeſſions which he had made of pacific diſpoſitions, 
and of zeal for the republic, were to be confirmed by ſhowing a 
proper reſpect to the forms of the conſtitution, and by endeavouring 
to reſtore a government which he had actually overthrown. 


For theſe reaſons, Cæſar contented himſelf, for the preſent, with 


having ordered ſhipping to be provided at the port of Brundiſium, 
that he might amuſe the enemy with appearances of his intending to 
continue the war on that fide, or that he might be actually ready 
: to do ſo, when he had elſewhere accompliſhed the purpoſe on which 
he was bent. Notwithſtanding his pacific declarations, and his aſten- 
tation of clemency on every occaſion, the People ſtill trembled when 
they ſaw almoſt every citizen of reputation and honour obliged to fly 
from the ſeats of government, and, in their place, collected from 
different quarters of Italy, every bankrupt, every outlaw, and every 
perſon of infamous character. Theſe being at variance with the 
laws of their country, had flocked to Cæſar, and were received by 
him under the denomination of the injured ag Citi- 
zens, whoſe wrongs he was come to redreſs.  ; Qi... 

With this company, ftill multiplying around hin, having ond 
orders to ſecure Brundiſium from the ſea, and poſted there, and 


% Cicer, ad Att. lib. ix. ep. 19. Cave ep. 1. qui | kic. poteſt ſs gerere non. perdic 
autem putis quemquam hominem in Italiam vita mores ante faQta ratio ſuſcepti ü. 
turpem eſſe, qui hinc abſit. Vidiipſe Formiis ſocii, &. 
univerſos, &c.; et Cicer, ad Att. lib. ix. 
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9 * an Sipontum and Tarentum, each a legion: and Raving onde nal ſhips 


intending, while che troops, with whom he eee Italy, wok 
ſome repoſe in quarters, and while thoſe who were deſtined for the 
ſervice in Spain were on the march, that he himſelf ſhould: viſit 
Rome, and obſerve the aſpect of his- party. His father-in-law, 
Calpurnius Piſo, although, by his relation to Cæſar, hindered from 
following Pompey, yet would not countenance his ſon-in-law fo far 
as to remain in the city to receive him. Marcus Lepidus, then. 
Prztor, was the officer of higheſt rank who continued in his place; 
and beſide the Tribunes who had been the inſtruments in kindling 
this war, was the only magiſtrate who reſigned himſelf intirely to 
the vidor's diſpoſal. Among the Tribunes, Czcilius Metellus, 
though diſpoſed to have followed the Senate, being detained in the 
Lity by the ſacred duties of his function, had taken his reſolution to 
employ the negative with which he was intruſted, in reſtraining the 


a ſcene as was now. to be opened at Rome. 

Cicero,. upon the commencement of hoſtilities, having dul the 
enſigns of Proconſul, was appointed to inſpect the levies and other 
affairs of the republic on the coaſts of Campania and Latium. Upon 
Pompey's retreat, he remained in this ſtation with a mind over-- 
whelmed with perplexity and irreſolution. He affected reſpect and 
gratitude to Pompey, though he ſurely owed him no obligation, 
bore him no real affection, and blamed him highly for his flight 


from Italy; but in the laſt perbaps he only meant to juftify him- 
ſelf for not having immediately joined him in his retreat, and for 
not having embarked with more deciſion in the cauſe. He ſincerely 
lamented the ſtate of the republic, of which he now. certaintly 
deſpaired, and only wiſhed to ſteer. a. courſe, the ſafeſt he could for 


bis own reputation and his perſon. 


5 5 Cæſar, 


violations of law and government, which n 
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Cæſar, in the beginning of this conteſt, had contributed much to © YA P. 
perplex the reſolution. of Cicero, who generally ſaw ſo many objects in 3 


every queſtion of State, that it was difficult for him to decide between 


them. He had been kept undetermined by means of a flattering 
correſpondence, in which Cæſur made repeated applications for his 


good offices towards preventing the preſent troubles. Being now in. 


the way of Cæſar from Brundiſium to Rome, he was honoured with 
a perſonal interview; at which, fays Cicero to his friend Atticus, 1 
ſhall ſtudy rather to appear an object of his reſpe& than of his liking. 


He accordingly, on that occaſion, reſiſted his flattery, and withſtood- 
his intreaties to attend a meeting of the Senate, which Cæſar had 
ordered to be aſſembled by a meſſenger diſpatched from Formiz. 


Czar appeared to be piqued at this refuſal: It will be ſappoſed 
you condemn me,” he ſaid, and others wilt be led by your ex- 
« ample.” Cicero replied, © That his caſe was different from that of 
4 others who had leſs connection with Pompey.” © Come, then,” 


continued: Czfar, and treat of an accommodation with Pompey.” 


« Shall I be at liberty to do ſo in my own way ?” © Who will reſtrain 


« yon?” © Shall I move the Senate then, that the war ſhall not be 


carried into Spain, nor into Greece? Shall I lament the treatment 
« which. Pompey has received ?” That indeed,” faid Cæſar, 1 
« ſhall not like to have faid;” „1 thought fo,” replied the other, 
and choſe to abſent myſelf.” At parting, Cæſar deſired him to con- 
fider of the matter. If you deſert me, he ſaid, I muſt have 

* recourle to other counſels, and know not what I may be forced to 
6 do *. „ 

Upon. the arrival of Cæſar in the ſuburbs of Rome, uch of the 
Senators as were in the city, or in the neighbourhood, aſſembled at 
his ſummons. He opened the meeting by enumerating the wrongs 


9: Cicer. ul; Atticum, lib. r eg 187. 77: 
| he 
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BODE he had received, and by loading his opponents with the guilt of 'the 


—— reſent war. He never had aſpired, he ſaid, to unprecedented 


* honours. The office of Conſul was now again open to him by 


the laws of the commonwealth; and the Roman People had diſ- 
'<,penſed with his perſonal attendance in ſuing for it. An a@ to 


« this purpoſe,” he ſaid, had been obtained in the faireſt and moſt 
« conſtitutional manner. Ten Tribunes had concurred in propoſing 
« it. His enemies, particularly Cato himſelf, had been heard at full 
length againſt it, and had practiſed his uſual artifice for diſappoint- 
ing the Senate or the People, by prolonging the debates. Pompey 
* himſelf was Conſul when this. act was paſled. If he diſapproved of 
the act, why did he not oppoſe it then? If he approved of it, why 
rob him now of the-privilege it beſtowed? He reminded this meet- 
« ing of the moderation with which he himſelf had offered to reſign 


4 his. command, while others were ſo tenacious of theirs ; or while 


< they impoſed conditions on him, to which they themſelves would 
4 not ſubmit, and choſe to throw the State into confuſion, rather than 
-< abate the leaſt of their on pretenſions. He obſerved, that his 
* enemies had made uſe of a falſe pretence to call off two legions 


from his army; that they had violated the ſacred character of the 


„ Tribunes, who were guilty of no offence, but that of protecting 
% him againſt the oppreſſion of his enemies; that they had rejected 
all offers of an accommodation, or even of a conference. 

He now-exhorted the Senate, not to deſert the commonwealth, 
nor to oppoſe ſuch as, in concert with him, might endeayour to 


4 reſtore the government; but if they ſhould ſhrink in this arduous 


« taſk, he ſhould not preſs it upon them. He knew how to act for 
« himſelf. If his opinion were followed, deputies ſhould be now 
« ſent from the Senate to Pompey, with intreaties, that he would ſpare 
« the republic. He knew, that Pompey had formerly objected to 
«+ to his having any ſuch deputation ſent to himſelf, conſidering ſuch 
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* advances as a conceſſion of right in him to whom they were made, CORP 


« or,of fear in thoſe, who made them. Theſe, 5 ſaid, were the e 


reflections of a narrow mind.; for his own part 
overcome his enemies in the field, eee eee, 
Acts of generoſity and candour.“ 


Such were the colours ieee eee todiſguile ö 
his cauſe; and hile he took effectual meaſures to maintain it by force, 
employed likewiſe an inſinuation, and an eloquence not leſs danger- 
ous than his ſword. The propoſals of a treaty were received in this 
meeting with joy; but no man was willing, after having aſſiſted at 


ſuch a rung of the Senate, to hazard his perſon in Pompey's 
camp. 


ta operate in this caſe by fear alone, and had. forgotten, that legal 
government itſelf, on certain; occaſions, with all. its authorities and 
powers, ſtands in need of inſinuation and. of popular arts. 


Cæſar, in taking the oppoſite tone, nene to commit his | 


affairs to the iſſue of a fair negotiation and treaty, relied on the 


lifficulties that were likely to occur in the conduct of any nego- 


tiation;: or he preſumed upon theſe difficulties in making offers 


which he; did not wiſh his enemies to accept. His intention was 


to load his antagoniſt with the blame of a war which, it is, pra- 
bable, he had a long time been deviſing, If he had really meant to 


37 Cicer, ad Attic; lib. viii. ep. HI» * 


as he wiſhed to 


While Caſar, to i Ae all 1 men poke * affected clemency - 
eren to thoſe who were taken in arms. againſt him, Pompey, ſup- 
poling himſelf entruſted with the powers and ſeverities of the law, 
had threatened to employ thoſe powers and ſeverities to the utmoſt 
extent againſt every perſon who ſtaid behind him at Rome. Pro- 
ſcription and maſſacre of thoſe. who. abandoned the common 
wealth were the ordinary language at his quarters. He. propoſed | 
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renew. his former concerts with Pompey, he would have employed 


formerly obtained, and would not have intruſted the-mediation'to the 
Senate, a body which, however. compoſed, kad a natural claim to 
authority, and might have carried their negotiations farther than he 
propoſed. He had ever entertained a ſerious averſion to the name 
and pretenſions of the Senate. Being altogether" indifferent to public 
intereſts of every ſort, the mediocrity of parts, that muſt ever appear 
in the majority of ſuch a body, was to him an object of contempt. He 
had eſpouſed the cauſe of every faction, of every tumult, of every 
criminal againſt them; and, at one time; rather than be ſubject to their 
authority, had propoſed, that Pompey himſelf ſhould tranſport this army 
from Aſia to uſurp the government. Even the few Senators, who, 
upon the former occaſion, from indifference to public queſtions, or 
from a diſpoſition to favour his cauſe, had remained in the city, be- 
came the objects of his diſguſt, Many of them, though willing to be 
his inſtruments, were not yet formed for his purpoſe. When he af- 
fected to treat them with reſpect, they received His addreſſes as matter 
of right; when he pꝓropoſed any meaſure, tliey took the matter into 
ſerious conſideration, and affected to deliberate of what was to be 
done. He deteſts the Senate,” ſaid Curio to Cicero, * now more 
than ever; he will leave them no authority. I meant to have 
held my commiſſion by a. fiftitious decree of that body: but he 
e ſaid, 1 ſhould hold it of himſelf; and that every ese 
* power-ſhould be derived from him 

Cæſar, however, meant to make this remnant of a legal An 
the tools of every ungracious orimproper meaſure he had occaſion to 
execute, and, in particular, to avail* himſelf of their” authority in 
ſeizing the public money. Pompey; before he left Rome, had been 


3» Cicer. ad Att. lib; x. ep. 4. 
authoriſed 
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authoriſed-to draw from the treaſures of the commonwealth whatever © *. AP, 


hole to be removed; and the Conſul Lentulus was about to execute 


this order, when a ſudden alarm of Cæſar's approach obliged him to 


deſiſt, and left him time only to carry away the keys of the publick 
repoſitories. Cæſar now moved the Senate, that the doors ſhould 
be opened; and that the public money ſhould be iſſued from thence 
to defray the expence of the ward. To this motion the Tribune 
Metellus Celer oppoſed his negative; and Cæſar, diſdaining any 
longer to wear a maſk which ſubjected him to the obſervance of in- 
ſignificant forms, proceeded to the treaſury, and ordered the doors 
to be forced. The Tribune had the boldneſs to place himſelf in the 
way, and was about to reduce Cæſar to the diſagreeable alternative 
of being diſappointed of his purpoſe, or of rendering himſelf the 
object of popular deteſtation, by violating the ſacred perſon of a 
Tribune, from a veneration to which, he himſelf profeſſed to have 
undertaken the war. On this occaſion, contrary to his uſual cha- 
rafter, he appeared to have loſt his temper, and threatened Me- 
tellus with immediate death. © This, he ſaid, is eafier for me 
to execute than to utter.” It was thought, that if the Tribune 
had perſiſted not only this officer, but numbers of Senators, and 
many of the more reſpectable citizens, whom he conſidered as 
enemies and promoters of the Tribune's contumacy, would have 
been involved in a general maſſacze. * * Think not,” ſaid Curio, in 
relating theſe particulars to Cicero, © that his clemency proceeds from 


_ © temper, or is ſecured to you by any real diſpoſition of his mind. 


* It is a mere effect of his policy; he is naturally indifferent to 


* blood, and, if he is provoked, will make it to, an in de 


« kennels *, ar * 


© Dio. Caſſius, lib. xli, e. 17 K 18, Cicero ad Atticum, lib, x. ep. 4- 
Vor. II. 
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The Tribune Metellus, however, when matters were coming to this 


k—y— Cxtremity, ſuffered himſelf to be removed. The doors were forced 


againſt them. He is faid, on this occaſion, to have carried off in bars, 
25000 lb. of gold, 35,0001b. of ſilver, and in coin, 40,000,000 


open, all the money was taken from thence, even the ſacred depoſit, ſup- 


poſed to have remained from the time of the rebuilding of Rome after 


its deſtruction by the Gauls, and ſtill kept as a reſource for the utmoſt 


exigency of publick affairs, was now carried off. I have ſubdued the 
Gauls; faid Cæſar, and there is no longer any need of fuch proviſion 


Roman money 
After this act of violence, it appears that Czeſar diftruſted the af- 
fections of the people. He had propoſed to harangue them in a pub- 


ck audience, which had been appointed for that purpoſe; but ap- 
prehending that he might be expoſed to inſult from ſome one in the 


crowd, he declined that ſolemnity, even avoided the public view al- 
together, and having paſſed but a few days at Rome, ſet out for 
Spain fullen and diſpleaſed. It was no longer a doubt, hat his vic- 
tories led to the ſubverſion of the republic, and of every ſpecies of 


civil government whatever ©. 


Marcus Emilius Lepidus, who, as has been obſerved, was at this 
time Prætor, and the officer of higheſt rank then at Rome, was left 
to govern in the city. Mark Antony had the command of Cæſars 
forces in Italy ; and by the uſe which he made of his power, treat- 


ing perſons of the moſt reſpectable condition with great inſolence, 
and indulging himſelf in all the extravagance of debauch, for which 


his genius appears to have been peculiarly fitted, increaſed the diſ- 


According to Arbuthnor, ch. 18. 


* { 678,125 0 © 
2 94937 10 0 
4+ © 332,916 13 4 Vid. Plin. lib, Xxxiii. c. 3. 
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followed by ſeven other carriages repleniſhed with courtezans, and 
even attended by his wife Fulvia, the widow of the late famous 
Clodius, who, to enjoy her huſband's ſtate, and partake with him in 
the licence of his military power, connived at his infidelities, and 
made a part in this ſcandalous train ©, The whole, a lively ſpecimen 
of the purpoſe for which the accomplices of Cataline, and many of 
the followers of Cæſar wiſhed to be maſters of the republic, and a 
foretaſte of the wanton caprice with which this overgrown repub- 
lic, ſo long a prey to outrageous faction, was now likely to be 
made the ſubje& and the ſport of a military ufurpation. Fe 

Soon after hoſtilities had commenced, Cotta had been fent to com- 
mand for the republic in Sardinia, and Cato to command in Sicily. 
Cæſar, when about to carry the war into Spain, thought it neceflary, 
if poſſible, to get the poſſeſſion of theſe iſlands, as well as to reduce 
Pompey's forces in every other part of the empire. Having ſtationed 
Dolabella, with C. Antonius, on the coaſt of Illyricum, he ordered 
Valerius, with a proper force, into Sardinia, and Curio, with three 
legions, to attack Cato in Sicily. The Sardinians, hearing that one 


of Cæſar's officers was appointed, in his name, to take poſſeſſion of 


obliged him ta fly into Africa, where he joined Atius Varus, who 
had occupied that province in the name of the republic. 

Cato, ſome time after his nomination to command in Sicily, * 
while there were any hopes of a negotiation, remained at Capua, 
then the quarters of Pompey, in order to give his aſſiſtance in form- 
ing an accommodation, the leaſt ruinous that could be obtained for 
the commonwealth. On Pompey's retreat into Apulia, he went into 


4 Cic. ad Att. lib, x. & xiii. 
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B oo K Sicily, and the province being unprovided with every means of de- 
wy fence, he gave orders to repair, and to build ſhips in all the ports of 


to view. Cæſar himſelf is ſaid to have cenſured him for abandoning 


the iſland, and in thoſe of the neighbouring coaſt of Italy. He had 


likewiſe ordered all the towns to furniſh their quota of troops; but 
had not been able to aſſemble any force, when Curio landed at Meſ- 
ſina, with the two legions deſtined by Cæſar to take poſſeſſion of 


the iſland. Senſible that any attempts to reſiſt this force would only 


expoſe the lives of a few well- affected citizens or ſubjects, who might 
on this occaſion be diſpoſed to ſupport him as an officer of the re- 
public, he diſcontinued his military at ee and withdrew 
from the iſland. _ 

This officer had 8 ann of 8 coudud ; ol on 


this occaſion, complained particularly of the defenceleſs ſtate in which 


he had ſuffered the republic to be ſurpriſed in all its - poſſeſſions, 
Cæſar, who no doubt wiſhed to have the ſuffrage of ſuch a citizen, 
and of his own enemy againſt Pompey, repreſents Cato as complain 


ing that he was. betrayed, that the Senate had been deceived, and that 


the war itſelf was unneceſſary. The conduct of Pompey, not only 
as a citizen, but as an officer of ſtate and as a ſoldier, has been cen- 


ſured in many parts of this memorable conteſt; and it is indeed eaſy 


to ſpy faults after the event, and when experienee has expoſed them 


Italy; and it is probable would have reſpected him more, if in exe- 
cuting this reſolution, inſtead of paſſing into Macedonia, he had gone 
to the head of his army in Spain. His celebrated ſaying, in leaving 
Brundiſium, when he was about to carry the war into that country, 


implied an opinion to this purpoſe, * We go,” he ſaid, © from this 

general who has no army, to an army that has no general. 

Cæſar's own diſpoſition: of his forces, as has been already men- 

tioned, in aſſigning what appeared to ow been the reaſons * his 
* 


* Czxl. * Civ. lib. wax. 
conduct, 
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conduct, had been made with the greateſt ability; and the more, that C 5 P. 

they gave him the appearance of a perſon acting without deſign, andi 

ſuddenly forced to the meaſures which he embraced. In talking of or- 

dinary men, we may err in imputing too much to deſign and concert; 

but with reſpect to Cæſar, the miſtake to be feared, is not perceiving 

the whole extent of his foreſight and plan. He at once armed him- 

ſelf with a military force, and artfully guarded the appearances under 

which he was to uſe it. When the Senate paſſed their reſolution 

againſt him, he ſeemed to be caught unprepared to. reſiſt ; but the 

Senate was ſtill leſs prepared to attack. He had artfully. avoided giving 

them any cauſe of ſuſpicion, by any unneceſſary aſſemblage of forces 

on the ſide of Italy, while he had ſufficient ſtrength to take the full 

benefit of the conſternation into which they were throww by his firſt 

alarm. Though long meditating the invaſion of Rome with an army, 

he contrived an incident, in the flight of the Tribunes, to make it ap- 

pear the effect of a ſudden provocation, and of his zeal in a popular 

cauſe. When we.conſider that Mark Antony was the Tribune who 

furniſhed this pretence, there is no doubt that Cæſar had his choice of 

the time at which it ſhould be preſented to him. 

At this conjuncture, the greater part of his army ſtill remained 

beyond the Alps, and in the preciſe ſituation in which they were | 

moſt likely to be wanted to encounter the firſt conſiderable difficulty 

that would probably ariſe in the war, from the veteran legions which = 
had been levied for Pompey, and which were ſtationed under Afranius 

and Petreius in Spain ©, If theſe legions had attempted to paſs the | 

Pyrennees, the army of Cæſar was ſtationed in Gaul to intercept 

them, and he was accordingly fecure of being able to finiſh the war | | 

in Italy, without any interruption. from thence. When this ſervice 

was effected, his army in Gaul remained in the moſt advantageous 


44 See p. 374+ 378, 379. the preceding parts of this chapter, 
7 poſition, 
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BOOK poſition, from which to enter upon what was likely to become the 
w—y—— ſecond object of his enterprize, the reduction of Spain. 


The antagoniſts of Cæſar, without any apprehenſion of theſe 
diſpoſitions, and perfectly ſecure before hoſtilities commenced, were 
completely ſurpriſed, overwhelmed, and routed in eyery quarter 


on which they attempted to make any defence. Armies indeed 


had been formed in Italy, according to the ſaying of Pompey, a! 
the lamp of his foot; but they were armiies that ſerved the purpoſe of 
his enemies, not that of the republic, or his .ownz and though 
raiſed to ſecure Italy againſt Cæſar, became in the reduction of Italy 
itſelf an acceſſion to his force, and were ready to be ſent in ſeparate 
diviſions to occupy different provinces of the empire in his name; 


inſomuch, That while Cæſar himſelf, with the ſtrength of the veteran 


Tegions with which he had conquered Gaul, haſtened into Spain to 
reduce what was the moſt formidable part of his rival's power, his of- 
ficers were detached with ſeparate bodies of theſe newly acquired 
troops, into Sardinia, Sicily, and Africa. d 

Pompey, although he had never viſited his government in perſon, 
nor ſought for occaſions of war, as Cæſar, in order to form his army 
and inure them to ſervice, had done in Gaul, had nevertheleſs formed 
a great military eſtabliſhment, conſiſting of ſeven Roman legions, 
with five thouſand horſe, and eighty cohorts of provincial infantry, 
equal in number to eight legions more; and Cæſar had reaſon to be- 
lieve, that this great force, if:the war could have been protracted in 
Italy, would have come upon his rear, cut-off his reſources in Gaul 
or obliged him to defend himſelf on the north of the Alps. He ac- 
cordingly, inſtead of bringing into Italy the legions that lay in the low 
countries, or the interior parts of his province, had moved them only 
to the neighbourhood of Narbonne, to be near the confines of Spain, 
from which this ſtorm was to be dreaded ; and meant, if the ſucceſs 
of his affairs in Italy ſhould admit of it, that theſe legions en 
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poſſeſſions. 

Spain had been formerly divided into two provinces, under two 
ſeparate Roman governors ; but the whole being united under Pom- 
pey, was committed by him to three lieutenants, Varro, Petreius, 
and Afranius. The firſt commanded, from the river Guadiana 
weſtward to the extremities of Luſitania and Gallicia ; the ſecond, 


from the Guadiana eaſtward to the mountains of Murcia; and the 


third, from thence to the Pyrennees. 
Soon after the war broke out in Italy, Pompey ſent Vibullius into 
Spain, with orders to theſe officers to aſſemble their forces, and to 


prepare for the defence of their province. Varro affected indifference 


in the quarrel, or an equal regard to the oppolite parties concerned 


in it. An accident, he ſaid, had placed him under the. command of 
Pompey ; but he had an equal attachment to Cæſar. The other two, 


from regard to the commonwealth, or from fidelity to their com- 
mander in chief, engaged with more zeal in the cauſe. They deter- 


mined, in concert with Vibullius, to leave Varro in the weſtern pro- 


vince, while they themſelves drew the principal part of their force 
towards the caſtern frontier; and by occupying the paſſes of the 
mountains, or ſome ſtrong poſt on the Ebro, endeavoured to defend 
the country entruſted to their care, until Pompey ſhould either arrive 
in perſon to take the command on himſelf, or until, having rallied 


his forces in Macedonia, he ſhould bring the ſcene of the war again 


into Italy. For this purpoſe, they took poſt at Ilerda“, a place of 


ſtrength on the Segro, and about twenty miles above the confluence - 


of this river with the Cinea ; . Afranius with three legions, Petreius 
with two more, together with fire thouſand horſe, and eiche cohorts 
of provincial infantry. . 
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Such were the diſpoſitions that were making in Spain, when Cæſar, 


[ having expelled his rival from Italy, took poſſeſſion of Rome, and 


having paſſed a few days in that city, in the manner above related, 


ſet out for his army in the province of Narbonne. . 
Being to paſs by Marſeilles, he intended to take poſſeſſion of that 


city; but the inhabitants were already diſpoſed to favour his anta- 


goniſts, and ſhut their gates againſt him. This ancient Greek co- 
lony, after haying long defended their ſettlement againſt the rud: 
tribes in their neighbourhood, had placed themſelves at laſt unde 
the protection of the Romans; but with a reſerve of all their immu- 
nities, and an exemption from all the. burdens of a Roman province. 
Cæſar propoſed to. have entered their city as a neutral place, and to 
prevail on the citizens to receive him, cited the examples of Rome 
itſelf, and of all the other cities of Italy who had opened their gates, 


and given a paſſage to his army, without taking any part in the 


preſent diſputes. To this propoſal, the people of Marſeilles made 
anſwer, That in every. caſe where the Romans were divided among 
themſelves, every ally in their ſituation muſt ſo far preſerve their neu- 
trality, as not to receive the forces of either party within their walls; 
and that in the preſent caſe particularly, they lay under ſuch high 


. obligations to the leaders of both parties, that they muſt carefully 


avoid giving offence to either. 

It ſoon after appeared, however, that this plauſible anſwer was 
intended merely to gain time. Vibullius had paſſed by Marſcilles 
in his way to Spain, and had delivered to the people of that place 
a meſſage from Pompey, with aſſurances of ſupport; on which they 
fully relied. The receipt of this meſſage, was followed by a reſo- 
lution to admit the officers and men of Pompey' s party into their town, 


And to exclude his antagoniſts, 
Domitius Ahenobarbus, after he had heen diſmiſſed from Cor- 


finium, no ways affected by the oſtentatious clemency of Cæſar, had, 
| in 
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in purſuance of the Senate's appointment to the government of Gaul, C H A f. 
repaired to that province, railed ſome troops, with which he was ex. 


pected to take poſſeſſion of Marſeilles, and actually, in a few. days 
after this anſwer was given to Cæſar, entered the harbour of that 
place with ſeven ſhips, and ſome land forces on board. Upon his ar- 
rival, the people of this republic called in to their aſſiſtance the force 
of ſome neighbouring cantons from the mountains; repaired their 
fortifications z repleniſhed their magazines; employed many hands 
in fabricating arms; and took every other precaution that was neceſ- 
fary, in caſe they ſhould be attacked, to enable them to make a vi- 
gorous defence. . 

Czſar being greatly provoked, inveſted the town 8 an army a. 
three legions; and having ordered ſome ſhips to be built on the Rhone, 
prepared to aſſail it at once by ſea and by land. He committed the at- 
tack by land to Trebonius ; and that from the ſea to Decimug Brutus. 
While he was making theſe preparations, a report prevailed that Pom- 
pey was paſling the ſeas into Africa, and intended, with the troops 
which were in that province, and a body of Numidian cavalry, to 


_ reinforce, and to take the command of his army in Spain. It is pro- 


bable that Cæſar, in like circumſtances, would have even taken a 
ſhorter road to the head of his army. He appears at leaſt to have 
believed this report of his enemy, or to have thought it extremely 
probable, and to have been ſomewhat alarmed. As if the proſpect 


of meeting with Pompey, having under his direction a well- appointed 


and regular force, had rendered him doubtful of the affections of his 
own men, he mentions an artifice practiſed by himſelf on this occaſion, 
which may be conſidered as a ſpecimen of his addreſs, and of the in- 
fluence which he employed with his army, He borrowed money 
from the officers, and gave it in gratuities to the ſoldiers; thus taking 
a pledge for the fidelity of n and n chat of the others 
by his bounty. N 
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THE PROGRESS AD TERMINATION 
While Ceſar was yet employed in opening mag Marſeilles, 


— ee ee, Fabius, who commanded his forces at Narbonne, to ad- 


| enemy. In the mean while, Fabius ſuſpecting the danger to which 


vance into the Pyrennees; and if the paſſes were open or- ſlightly 


guarded, to penetrate into Spain, and occupy ſome ' advantageous 
ſtation on the frontier of that country. This officer accordingly, hav- 
ing forced the paſſes of the Pyrennees, penetrated to the Segra, or, 
as it was then called, the Sicoris ; and took poſt on the right of this 
river, in in the front of the united armies of Afranius and Peneiu, 
1 vrais: aachenaang | 


Fabius, not to be interrupted by occaſional floods in his commu- 
nication with the country through which he had paſſed, and to keep 
open the ordinary route from Gaul, laid two bridges upon it, at the 
diſtance of four miles from each other. By theſe communications, 


he was chiefly ſupplicd with proviſions; and as the Spaniſh army had 


an eaſy acceſs by the bridge of LIlerda to intercept his ſupplies, it was 
neceſlary to cover every convoy and foraging party with numerous 
and powerful eſcorts. Two intire legions, under the command of 
Plancus, had marched on this ſervice, and were to be followed by a 
body of cavalry. After the infantry had paſſed the river, and 
the cavalry was entered on the bridge, it broke down, and de- 
prived thoſe who were already over, of any communication with 
the camp. The timber and wreck of the bridge floating by the 
town of Ilerda, gave the enemy intimation of what had happened, 
and ſuggeſted the deſign to ſcour the country on the left of the Segra, 


with a powerful detachment, in order to intercept any parties who 


might by this accident be cut off from the main body of the army. 
For this purpoſe, Afranius marched with four legions, and might 
have taken or deſtroyed thoſe who remained under Plancus on the 


left of the river, if this officer had not retired to a height, on which 


he was able for ſome time to reſiſt the ſuperior numbers of- his 
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his detachment was expoſed, diſpatched two legions more by the * 


forcement, Afranius, whoſe plan in the preſent campaign was altos 
gether defenſive, thought proper to retire, without hazarding an action, 
in which he might be expoſed to a too haſty deciſion of the cauſe. 
Two days after this adventure, Cæſar, with an eſcort of nine hun- 
dred horſe, arrived in the camp of Fabius. Having examined the 
ſituation of both armies, and ordered the bridge on the Segra to be 
rebuilt, he proceeded as uſual to act on the offenſive, and to occupy 
the enemy's attention with ſucceſſive operations againſt them, by 
which he left them no leiſure to form any deſigns of their own. 
It was his fortune, indeed, in this and other periods of the preſent 
war, to need a ſpeedy deciſion, which made him take meaſures that 
forced his enemies to remain on the defenſive, and inſpired his men 
with a notion of their own ſuperiority; an opinion which, after it has 
been ſome time received, ſeldom fails to verify itſelf. | 

In a few days after his arrival, he advanced whe hlonemg in; have 
diviſions to the foot of the hill on which the Spaniſh army was en 
camped, and while they continued to obſerve, and- endeavoured to 
penetrate. his intentions, he began to break ground, and to make a 
lodgment for himſelf in that place. That his purpoſe might not be 
known, until the work was conſiderably advanced, he kept the firſt 
and ſecond lines under arms, and ordered the third, without raifing 
a parapet, or planting their paliſades; to ſink a ditch fifteen feet wide, 


and of a ſufficient length to cover his front.. This being done, he re- 


tired with his whole army behind it, and ordered them to lie upon their 
arms all night. Under cover of this temporary entrenchment, he on 
che following day completed the uſual fortifications of his camp, and 
brought forward the tents and baggage of his army, which till chen 

had remained under a proper guard on his former ground. | 
Being now in poſſeſſion of a poſt within four hundred paces, or 
leſs than half a mile of the enemy's lines; and having a view of the 
3 G 2 | ground 
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other bridge to ſupport the former. On the appearance of tlus rein- — | 
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„ 8 K ground which lay between their camp and the town of Ilerda, ex- 


A——— etending about three hundred paces, and moſtly plain, with a ſmal} 
height in the middle of it, he formed a project to ſeize this height; 
and knowing that the enemy lodged their magazines and ſtores in 
Ilerda, propoſed to cut off their communication with the town. In 
this view, he drew up a body of three legions in a proper poſition, 
from which to execute his purpoſe; and ordered the front rank from 
one of thoſe legions to ſtart from their colours, and with the utmoſt 
ſpeed to gain the height which he intended to occupy. The ſudden 
movement of this body explained his deſign to the enemy, and they 
inſtantly put all the piquets and extraordinary guards of their camp in 
motion to prevent its effects. Having a nearer way, and the advan- 
tage of the ground, they prevented Cæſar's party; and being in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the height before they came up, repulſed and beat them 
back to their main body. Here too, they purſued their advantage; 
and as they ruſhed with little regard to order, but with an appearance 
of undaunted courage, on the flanks as well as the front of the legions 
which Cæſar had advanced, they put the whole in ſome degree of 
confuſion, and forced them back to the heights in their rear. 
While the leaders of the Spaniſh army probably committed an 
error in not redoubling their blow, or remained in ſuſpence, Cæſar 
iſſued from his camp with a freſh legion to ſupport the flying diviſion 


overtaken them before they could reach their camp, obliged them to 
take refuge under the walls of the town. 
The ground at the foot of theſe walls was ſteep, and the acceſs to 
| it was by lanes and narrow ways. Thither the troops, with whom 
= Cæſar had renewed the action, fluſhed with victory, had followed the 
| enemy, and got into a ſituation | in which they could not gain any 
advantage, nor retire without loſs. The parties however continued to 
Kirmiſh during five hours, and being continually reinforced * 


; | 2 Unius Legionis AnteSgnance. Ceſar, de Bell. Civil. lib. i. c. 43. 
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their reſpeQive armies, a general engagement was , to enſue 
on ground extremely unfavourable to Cæſar. 

In order to extricate himſelf with the leaſt poſſible appearance of 
diſgrace, he ordered a general. charge, and having drove his anta- 
goniſts before him to the foot of the wall, he ſounded a retreat from 
thence, and brought off his men, before the enemy could rally or re- 
turn to the purſuit, 

In this manner, Cæſar retired to his camp with conſiderable loſs, 
and foiled in his deſign ; but on account of the laſt impreſſion he 
made on the enemy, with ſome pretenſions to a victory, of which, 


to ſupport the courage of his troops, he did not neglect to avail. 


himſelf. 

In a few days after this miſcarriage, the army of Cæſar ſuffered 
a worſe and more alarming calamity. The ſummer being far ad- 
vanced, and the ſnow on the Pyrennees melting, all the rivers which 
are ſupplied from thence, roſe of a ſudden to their ' greateſt height. 
The Segra carried off both the bridges erected by Fabius, and baffled 
all the endeavours that were uſed to reſtore them. As often as any 
attempt was made for this purpoſe, the work was interrupted by the 
enemy from the oppoſite bank, or the materials were ſwept away 
by the flood. Neither the Segra nor the Cinca'were- paſſable, and 
the country between them, though extending in breadth about thirty 
miles, being exhauſted, could no longer __ any aa ih of. 4 70 
viſions to Cæſar's camp. 

About the time that the army began to feel their diſtreſs, a con- 
voy which arrived from Gaul, conſiſting of many carriages, eſcorted 
by a large body of Gauliſh horſe, and accompanied with many of- 
hcers and perſons of diſtinction, who came to witneſs the glories of 


this campaign, the whole, together with their attendants and equi- 


page, amounting to about fix thouſand men, were attacked by 
Afranius, and with great loſs obliged to take refuge in the neigh- 
douring mountains, 1 
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— ſent, and apprehenſion of the future diſtreſs, the modius of corn 
old in Cæſar's camp for fifty denarii, or at the rate of thirty ſhil- 


"THE PROGRESS AND TERMINATION 
In conſequence of this diſaſter, and under the ſenſe. of the pre- 


lings a peck, All their attempts to procure a ſupply were fruſtrated 
by the difficulties of their ſituation, or by the vigilance of the enemy. 


As the height of the floods was a permanent effect of the ſeaſon, in 


ſwelling every river which deſcends from mountains that retain their 
ſnow in the ſummer, and as the enemy were plentifully ſupplied from 


their magazines in the town of Ilerda, or had, by the bridge of 


that place, an open communication with the fertile country which is 
now named Catalonia on their right, Cæſar could have no immediate 
proſpect of relief. The Spaniſh army accordingly "triumphed in 
their good fortune, and ſent exaggerated accounts of their advantage 
to all parts of Spain, to Italy, and to Macedonia, Many perſons, 


who had hitherto heſitated in the choice of their party, were now 


determined. Varro began to exert himſelf in his province, and 


levied two entire new legions in the name of Pompey. Many 
haſtened from Italy into Macedonia, to be the carriers of ſuch agree- 
able tidings, or to have the merit of declaring themſelves of the 
party of the republic, while the ifſue of the war e coma 
degree of ſuſpence. 

The triumphs, however, which anticipate events are often deceit- 
ful; and, by the overweening ſecurity and confidence which they 
inſpire, give an able enemy great advantage, even in his diſtreſs, or 
facilitate the changes of fortune in his favour. Afranius and Petreius, 
while they truſted to the ordinary courſe of the ſeaſons, were not 


ſufficiently upon their guard againſt the ſuperior reſources of ſo able 


an adverſary, They ſuffered him to build, unobſerved, a number 
of boats, upon a conſtruction which his workmen had learned in 
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Britain; Raving a keel in the ordinary form, and ſome timbers of en 
ſtrength on the ſides ; but, inſtead of plank, finiſhed between theſe 3 


timbers with baſket-work and covered with hides. Theſe veſſels being 
of eaſy carriage, were tranſported by land about twenty miles above 
Czfar's'camp ; and in a firſt embarkation ferried over a party ſufficient 
to make a lodgement on the oppoſite bank. Cæſar continued to rein- 
force this party, until, having an entire legion intrenched on that fide, 
he ventured to employ his carpenters openly in conſtructing a bridge 
which they began at once from both ſides of the river. This work was 
completed in two days, and again gave him acceſs to the left of theSegra, 
where he ſurpriſed ſome of the enemy's parties, and procured imme- 
diate relief by a ſupply of proviſions to his own camp. 

About the time that Cæſar had effected this change in the ſtate of 


his army, he had news of a naval fight on the coaſt of Gaul, in 


which his fleet, under Decimus Brutus, had defeated that of the ene- 
my, and given a ſpeedy proſpect of the reduction of Marſeilles. This 
report, together with the - diſappointment he had recently given to the 
hopes of his enemies, had at once all the effects of victory, and made 
him appear more formidable than he was ſuppoſed to be, even before 


the diſtreſſes which he had lately experienced. His antagoniſts, from a 


ſtate of ſanguine expeQation, ſunk into a proportional degree of de- 
ſpondency, and became ſo much in awe of his ſuperior conduct, that 


they abandoned the country on the left of the Segra to his foragers, and 
never ventured, except in the night, to go abroad for the neceflary 
ſupplies of their own camp. Theſe events affected tlie natives of 
the country in a ſtill higher degree, and brought them from every 
quarter to make a tender of their ſervices in ſupplying Czfar with 
proviſions, -or in ſeconding him in his military operations. 

In conjunction with the natives, who were now become his allies, 
Cæſar again found himſelf in condition to act on the offenſive, and 
to deviſe new alarms for the enemy. His firſt object was to render 
the paſſage of the river at all times practicable; and as he had failed 
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all oh he now propoſed to extend his command of the country, and to form 


a chain of poſts, by which he might circumſcribe the town - itſelf, 

together with the .enemy's camp, which depended upon it. 
The bridge which he had lately built was at too great a Liſtnee, 

and he experienced the inſecurity of ſuch communications over tor- 


rents, which came with ſuch force and ſo much inequality from the 
mountains. Inſtead, therefore, of attempting to erect any more 


bridges, he propoſed to render the river fordable, by ſeparating its 
courſe into many different channels; and for this purpoſe made a 
number of cuts, of about thirty feet deep, through the plain, to re- 
ceive as much of the waters of the Segra as might ſufficiently drain 
the principal ſtream. 

The enemy, as ſoon as they underſtood the purpoſe of theſe ope- 
rations, were greatly alarmed. They foreſaw that Cæſar, having 
the paſſage of the river ſecured, might command its oppoſite banks 
below, as well as above the town of Ilerda, block up the bridge of that 


place, and, with the aid of the country around him, which, ſince 


the late defection of its inhabitants, was ready to ſupport him in all 
his deſigns, might have it in his power to prevent their ſupplies, and 
diſtreſs them, in their turn, for want of proviſions. 


To remove from a ſituation in-which they were expalel to ſo many 
evils, they reſolved inſtantly to abandon their preſent ſtation, and 
to retire beyond the Ebro, where the people, either from fear or 
affeQion, were ſtill in their intereſt. They proceeded to the exe- 
cution of this purpoſe with much ſeeming precaution and foreſight. 
Having fixed upon a proper place at which to lay a bridge over the 


Ebro, they ordered all the boats, within a certain diſtance on that 


river and on the Segra, to be collected together for that purpoſe. 
They placed a proper garriſon in Ilerda, to check the motions of 
the enemy in their rear, or if he attempted to reduce that place, to 

employ 
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to take. | 
As their firſt movement. in fling off 1 weir AE a 


ment, and in paſſing through the town of Ilerda, incumbered with 


all their baggage, was likely to detain them ſome time in preſence 
of the enemy, and expoſed them to the attacks of his cavalry and 
light troops, they intended no more, on the firſt day, than to file 
off by the bridge ; and they fixed on a poſt at which they might halt 
on the left of the Segra, and make the proper diſpoſitions to con- 
tinue their march. This poſt they ſent two legions before them to 
occupy and to ſecure. FK. 

Having taken theſe preparatory ſteps, they decamped, defiled with 
ont moleſtation through the town of Ilerda, and came to the ground 
on which they had taken care to ſecure their reception; here they 
halted until the middle of the night, when they again were in 
motion. They had a plain of ſome miles before them, bounded by 
a ridge of hills, which they were to paſs in their way to the Ebro. 
They might be expoſed to Cæſar's light troops in croſſing this plain; 
but as ſoon as they reached the mountains, they could, by ſecuring 
the paſſes in their rear, effectually prevent any further attack from the 
enemy. Thither they accordingly directed their march; but Cæſar, 
who had obſerved their intentions, ind who had fo far ſucceeded in his 
operations on the river as to be able to ford it with his horſe, ſent the - 
greater part of his cavalry, in the beginning of the night, with orders 
to hang upon the rear of the enemy, and 1 all poſſible means 0 
retard their progreſs. 

This ſervice the cavalry performed with ſo ach Cadets thar 
at break of day the Spaniſh army, in conſequenze of the frequent 
interruptions they had receivec, were till to be ſeen from Cziars 
camp. The cavalry, as often as the enemy gotin l were obſerved 
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to attack them, but when the enemy halted, appeared to ſtop or 


nere, and were purſued. in their turn. The army of Cæſar being 


ſpeQators of this ſcene became extremely impatient, and with the 
greateſt ardour preſſed to be led againſt the enemy. Even officers 
crowded to their general, and begged they might be allowed to try 
the ford ; they obſerved of what conſequence it was, that an enemy 
who had been driven with ſo much labour from one poſt, ſhould 
not be ſuffered to retire in ſafety to another ſituation, from which 
they might renew the war. 

Ceſar, affecting to be moved by theſe repreſentations, and to be 
prevailed upon to do what it is probable he earneſtly deſired, in- 
ſtantly made his diſpoſitions to paſs the river. He ſelected the leaſt 
firm and vigorous men of every cohort for the guard of the camp; 


placed lines of horſe in the river above and below the ford, to break | 


the force of the ſtream, and tc ſave thoſe who might be overpowered 
by the ſtrength of the current; in this manner he paſſed his infantry 
between the double lines of caralry without the loſs of a man. They 
had a circuit of ſix miles to make, in order to avoid the town of 
Nerda ; but notwithſtanding this delay, and the advantage which 
Afranius and Petreius had gained by beginning their march at mid- 
night, and by their not being diſcovered until it was day, ſuch were 


the interruptions given by the cavilry, and the ſpeed with which the 


legions of Cæſar advanced, that they overtook the enemy's rear about 
three in the afternoon, and occaſioned at once a general halt in every 
part of their column, | 

Petreius and Afranius, ſtunned by the ere arrival of Cæſar 


at the head of his whole army, formed on a riſing ground to 


receive him; and both armies ſeemed to prepare for immediate 


action. But Cæſar, knowing the neceſſity which the enemy were 


under of purſuing their retreat, and the proſpect he had of increaſing 
his advantage on the march, did not think it neceſſary to attack 
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them when in order of battle; he took his ground, however, ſo near CHAT: 
them, that he could profit by every advantage they gave him, and Cat 


in every attempt they ſhould make to change their ſituation, could 


puſh them into all the diſorders of a general rout.” 

In this poſition of the two armies, the Spaniards having fome 
time remained in order of battle, again attempted to reſume their 
march ; but having ſoon experienced the difficulties of that attempt 


with an enemy ſo near them, and being faint with hunger and the 


fatigue of fo many tedious and fruitleſs operations, they determined 
to halt and wait for the return of night. They had now no more 
than five miles to paſs on the plain, and hoped, by a rapid motion in 
the night, to traverſe this ſpace before Cæſar could overtake them, or 
before he could oblige them to halt any where ſhort of the mountains, 
where they looked for a perfect ſecurity. 

Both parties appeared to be ſixed on their ground for the night, 
when ſome priſoners that were brought to Cæſar gave information 
that the enemy were in motion, and muſt in a little time be ſo far 
advanced as to reach the hills before he could give them any effectual 
trouble. On this ſudden emergence, although his army was by no 
means ready to march, he ordered every trumpet to ſound, as if he 
were actually in motion. This feint, however flight, had its effect; 
the enemy believed that they were to be inſtantly attacked, or cloſely 
purſued on the march, when diſordered and incumbered with bag- 


| {OL deſiſted from their intention, and gave the fignal to 


Afranius and Petreius, thus baffled in the execution of the firſt part 
of their plan, which had been ſo reaſonably formed, began to. loſe 
courage, .and remained on this ground all night, and the following 


" The want of cannon or fire-arms enabled a ſuperior amy to remain almoſt in con- 
ud with that it intended to haraſs. * 
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B 1 5 day perplexed with irreſolution and various counſels. So far, how- 


— ever, they determined, that before ſo vigilant an enemy it was ſafer 


to march by day than by night; and in this mind ae remained 1 


a a ſecond night in the preſent poſition. 


In this interval Cæſar, having leiſure to viſit the country over 


which they were to paſs, found it practicable to turn their. flank 
and get to the hills before them. He accordingly moved in the 


night, and at break of day, before the enemy judged it ſafe to de- 


camp, he appeared on their right; but ſeeming to retire, and to leave 


them at liberty to continue their retreat, So long as his march had 
this appearance, they were pleaſed to think that he had moved for 
want of proviſions, and applauded themſelves for having patiently 
waited fo joyful an event. But as ſoon as he had got a ſufficient 
way to his left, he changed his direction, and marched with all 
poſſible ſpeed to reach the mountains. They were no longer at 2 
loſs to perceive his deſign, or the danger with which they them- 
ſelves were threatened. . And they inſtantly, without ſtriking their 
tents or packing their baggaſe, moved in the greateſt haſte to pre- 
vent him. 

In this operation, Cæſar was now bends: certain of one or other 
of two great advantages; either that he ſhould reach the paſs of the 
mountains before the enemy, and ſo cut off their retreat; or, if they 
got there before him, that he ſhould be left in poſſeſſion of their 
camp and their baggage. He prevailed, however, in the trial of 
ſpeed, got the firſt of thefe advantages by being before them at the 
aſcent of the mountains, where he found a ledge or 'terras that was 
ſufficiently capacious to receive his army, and which gave him entire 
command of the paſs. 


Afranius, on ſeeing Cæſar in poſſeſſion of this ground, ſent a con- 
ſiderable party to try the aſcent of the mountains at a different place, 


and to gain the ſummits behind him; in hopes that, if this way was 


5 practicable, 
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practicable, he might follow with his whole army, and deſcend from CH Af. 
thence to the Ebro. But the party he employed on this ſervice was, — 


in preſence of both armies, ſurrounded by Cæſar's horſe, and put to 
the ſword. The reſt of the army, without making any attempt to 
reſcue their friends, beheld this ſcene with a kind of torpid dejection. 


They dropped their arms, and ſtaggered in their ranks. - The troops 
of Cæſar, who well underſtood theſe ſigns of extreme terror, became 


to a degree of mutiny impatient for action; and he himſelf was 
ſenſible that the enemy might in that moment be attacked with the 
greateſt advantage; but as he now thought himſelf ſure of being able 
to reduce them without a blow, he was unwilling to give them an 
opportunity, however unlikely to avail them, of making their eſcape 
by the chance of a battle. While he endeavoured accordingly to 
reſtrain the unſeaſonable ardour of his own men, the leaders of the 
Spaniſh army had time to retire with theirs, and led them back to 
the camp which they had left in the morning, and to the melancholy 
poſſeſſion of tents and of baggage, which they had been en to 
abandon, in order to effect their eſcape. r 

Cæſar having left proper guards to ſecure the . of the moun- 
tains, followed the enemy, and took poſt, as before, ſo near them, 
that they could not move without being expoſed to his inſults. 

In this poſition of the two armies, the centinels and advanced 
guards had an opportunity to talk together; they mutually regretted 
the unhappy quarrel in which they were engaged, and both officers 
and men becoming by degrees more familiar, met between the lines, 
and even exchanged viſits in their oppoſite camps. Officers of the 
Spaniſh army proceeded ſo far as to talk of an accommodation, and 
got over their ſcruples in treating without proper authority from their 
generals, by propoſing to ſtipulate ſome honourable terms for chem 
in che peace which they W b to conclude, 
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Cæſar was appriſed of this correſpondence, and, however irregular, 


and the ſplendour of his fortune, would turn to his on account. 
He flattered himſelf, that as he had been able to ſeduce the troop 
of Pompey in Italy, ſo he might now deprive his antagoniſts of 
the army they had formed in the field to oppoſe him. * 

Ihe Spaniſh generals, being intent on a work they, were executing 
to ſecure their acceſs to water, remained for ſome time unapprized of 
the diſorderly correſpondence ſubſiſting between the two armies ; and 
Afranius, when he came to the knowledge of what was paſſing, 
ſeemed to obſerve it with great indifference; but Petreius was greatly 
alarmed, ran with the officers'and the guard who uſually attended 
his perſon to the ſpace between the lines, diſperſed all thoſe who 
were found in conference together, and put all the ſoldiers of Czſar's 
army who fell in his way to the ſword, © From thence” he went 
through the camp, and with tears exacted from every legion apart 
Freſh oaths of fidelity to Pompey, He afterwards aſſembled the whole 
at the uſual place of audience, before the general's tent; and in a 
ſpeech, * compoſed of inſinuation and reproach, endeavoured to con- 
firm them in their duty; and, to the end that he might effeQually 
cut off all hopes of conciliation, ordered all the ſoldiers of Cæſar's 


army that could. be found within his intrenchments to de brought be- 
fore him and ſlain. 


Cæſar, at the ſame time, having many officers and men a of the 
Spaniſh army in his camp, might have retaliated theſe acts of ſe- 
verity ; but he choſe rather to contraſt the character of clemency he 
himſelf had aſſumed, with the auſtere and mercileſs policy of his 


| enemies and for this purpoſe gave their freedom to ſuch officers or 


men as choſe to return to their own party, and rewarded with pre- 


ferments and honours ſuch of them as were inclined to remain in his 
Anke * 


Afranius 
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neceſſity, as an immediate reſpite from the attacks of an enemy who: 
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Afranius and Petreius, by the timely diſcovery of theſe irregularprac- © 1 7 P, 
tices, having eſcaped the diſgrace of being delivered up to the enemy, 


to be treated at his diſcretion, or to be ſpared only as objects of pity 
at the interceſſion of their own army, continued their plan of operations; 
but by perſevering in their reſiſtance, they only enabled their adverſary: 
to give ſtill more evident proofs of his ſuperior {kill and addreſs. 
They were ſenſible that their preſent poſt could not be long main-: 
tained; it had been taken, in their haſte to reach the mountains, from 


annoyed their march; and, beſides other inconveniences, had a dif- 


ficult acceſs to water, the brook or river from which they were to 


be ſupplied being expoſed to the diſcharge. of arrows, darts, and, 
other miſſiles from the enemy. Their bread, which they had cal- 
culated to ſerve them on the whole route to the Ebro was near ex- 


hauſted, and they had no immediate proſpect of ſupply. They en- 
tered therefore into anxious deliberation. on the choice of a retreat, 


by which they might ſooneſt get beyond reach of an enemy h. 


preſſed them with ſuch unremitted alarms. They heſitated whether. 
they ſhould return to Ilerda, where: they ſtill had ſome magazines, 


or ſhould attempt to reach Tarraco on their left, at the diſtance. of. 


about fifty miles. The length and difficulty of the way, in which they. 
would be expoſed to Cæſar's attacks, determined them againſt. the, 
laſt; and they choſe the firſt, as promiſing the neareſt and moſt im- 
mediate relief from their preſent diſtreſſes. They ee 
"I precaution, decamped, and directed their march to Ilerda. 


The Spaniſh. infantry were now more expoſed AS 
been on any of their former marches z; for their cavalry. had been fo! 


often diſcomfited, and had loſt courage ſo much, that they'coutd net 


be kept to their place in the column, and were now actually received 


for ſafety; into the centre of the infantry j the rear: was therefore, 


: „ Tarragona, n en OE BN SA 
| | cruelly 
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B 0.0 K cruelly annoyed by Cæſar's horſe, ſupported by the whole force of his 
N legions. In aſcending the heights, which were frequent in their way, 


they had the better of the enemy, by throwing their javelins and darts 
on thoſe who attempted to purſue them from below; and with this 


ſuperiority they made a ſtand on every aſcent, to force their purſuers 


back to ſome diſtance; but in deſcending the hills, the ſame advan- 
tage being taken againſt themſelves, they generally ran in great diſ- 


order to the plains. And in this manner, the ground being uneven, 


their march conſiſted of alternate ſtops and precipitate Sights, extremely 
fatiguing, and likely to-end in a general rout, 

The leaders of the retiring army, to prevent this fatal conſe- 
quence, thought proper again to form upon a riſing ground, and 
attempted a ſtratagem to amuſe the enemy, and to gain ſome 
advance on the march before him. For this purpoſe, affecting to 
make ſome permanent lodgment in the place where they halted, 
they threw up a breaſt-work, but neither pitched their tents nor 
unloaded their baggage, and were ready to depart the moment their 
purſuer gave them an opportunity, by quitting the order of march. 


Cæſar, truſting to the effects of his late attacks, and to the appear- 


ances which the enemy preſented, had no ſuſpicion of their purpoſe, 
gave orders to pitch, and even ſuffered his cavalry to ſeparate in 
parties to forage. This was no ſooner obſerved from the Spaniſh 
army, than they inſtantly reſumed their march. It was then about 

noon, and they made ſome way undiſturbed. 5 
Cæſar ſeeing himſelf over- reached, inſtantly put his legions in 
motion, without ſtriking their tents or packing their baggage, and 
leaving orders for the cavalry to follow him as ſoon as they could 
be aſſembled, endeavoured to keep cloſe to the enemy's rear. He 
was in this ſituation when the cavalry rejoined him, and, by renewing 
with double ardour their former operations, obliged the Spaniſh army 
again to ſuſpend their-march, and, in deſpair, to take ſome reſpite 
from 
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from the continual attacks with which they were haraſſed, by halt- 
ing again in a field, which they had no time to examine, and in which 
they were accordingly very much expoſed. 


On this ground Cæſar had again a fair opportunity to attack them, 


and, with little doubr of the event, to terminate the war by a battle ; 
but he perſiſted in his purpoſe of forcing this unfortunate army to ſur- 
render without any loſs or hazard to himſelf. In this mind he con- 
tinued to obſerve them with: a degree of inſulting indifference. They 
ſoon became ſenſible of the great diſadvantage of the poſition in 
which they had halted; and endeavoured to change it, without ex- 
poling themſelves to the enemy, who was ſo near as to be able to 
diſturb them im every motion they attempted to make; for this pur- 
poſe they Broke ground for a new intreachment in their rear, and 
retiring; as-beſiegers advance in the attack of a fortreſs, changed their 
ſituation under the cover of works whici they ſucceſſively raiſed 
In theſe flow and toilſome operations: they perſiſted all the night 
and the following day, and got a new poſttion, in which they were 
leſs expoſed to the enemy; but ſubjed to a freſh inconveniency, till 


then unobſerved, in the great diſtance to which they were remove 


from water. 

As ſvoir as this defect was perceived, which was probably not 
till after the ſoldier had conſume] what he commonly carried in. 
his flaſk, they diſeontinued their atiguing operations; but no man 
ventured abroad for water, and they remained all night under dread- 
ful apprehenſions of what they might ſuffer from: this diftreſs. 

On the following day the-Spaniſh army advanced in array to the 
watering-place,, and, at the hazard of a general action, proceeded to 
ſupply themſelves with this neceſſary article. They were ſuffered to 
avail themſelves of this temporary relief; but none attempted to 
procure any food, and-they ſoon after, in order to ſupply their own 


5? Caſur de Bell, Civil. libs i. Ce. 814. 
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B RY K immediate wants, and to leſſen their conſumption of water and 


— forage, killed all the beaſts of burden in their camp. While they en- 
deavoured, by means of theſe temporary expedients, to await the 


event of any change that might offer in their favour, - Cæſar formed 
a deſign to cut off all their hopes at once by a line of circumvallation. 
In conducting or covering this work, his legions were commonly 
under arms. And the enemy, ſenſible of the extremity to which 


they were ſoon likely to be reduced, advanced in front of their camp 


to interrupt him; and there might have decided their fate by an 


action upon equal terms. But they had no courage left ; the 


habit of acting upon the defenſive had impreſſed them with a ſenſe 
of inferiority, and their frequent miſcarriages had made them diſtruſt 
the conduct of their officers. Though now in a ſtate of ſuffering, 
from which nothing but victory could extricate them, or which no- 


thing but the blood of their enemies could avenge, they, without 


making any effort for either e retired again within their in- 
trenchment. | 
In that fituation, however, their diſtreſſes in a little time became 


entirely inſufferable. After four days had paſſed in their camp with- 
out water or ſuſtenance of any ſort, their leaders deſired an inter- 


view with Cæſar; and, not to expoſe themſelves in ſo humbling a 
ſtate to the troops of either army, begged that their meeting might 
be held apart from both. The conference was accepted; but Cæſar 
would not allow it to be held in any private place: he inſiſted that 
Afranius and Petreius ſhould meet lim in the ſpace between the two 
armies ; and having previouſly demanded, as an acknowledgment of 


his victory, that the ſon OR ſhould be delivered up as an ho- 


ſtage, he came to the place of meeting, ſurrounded by multitudes 
who crowded from both armies to witneſs the ſcene. 

Afranius pleaded in behalf of the troops he commanded, that they 
had done no more than their duty to Pompey, and no more than 


the ſervice of the province in which they had been ſtationed re- 
6 _ 
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e but acknowledged the diſtreſſes to vun they were reduced, 
and implored the victor's clemency. 


cent men, who had committed no other offence than that of having 
embraced. their fellow- citizens as friends, and that of being deſirous 
to en this unnatural quarrel in an amicable manner. That 
« army,” he ſaid, had been raiſed and kept on foot for the ſole 


“ purpoſe.of making war upon him. For this purpoſe. numerous 


&-fleets had been equipped in times of profound peace, and ſeven 


e entire legions, under able and experienced officers, had been kept 


jn this peaceable province, where there was not the: leaſt pretence 
of a war; that. every meaſure was concerted for his deſtruction; 
« that in order to. raiſe one citizen to uncommon honours and 
% powers, a new ſpecies of arrangement had taken place, by which 
«a perſon remaining at the gates of Rome, governing in the city 


and in every diſtrict of Italy, might likewiſe have the command in 
« two warlike provinces, and be allowed a great military eſtabliſhment 
in time of profound peace; that, on the ,contrary, in order. to 


« diſtreſs himſelf, the ordinary rules of the ſervice had been ſet.aſide; 
and. that to him alone had been denied, what had always been 
granted to every citizen who. faithfully ſerved the republic, the 


«- privilege. of . retiring, if not diſtinguiſhed with honours, at leaſt 


*-without being loaded with injuries and affronts; that he had borne 


6+ theſe indiignities, however, with patience, and mentioned them 


now, not as a prelude to any ſeverities which he meant to inflict, 


* nor as an excuſe for any ſingular advantage he: meant to take of 
their preſent diſtreſſes; that he demanded no more than peace; his 


antagoniſts ſhould go, unhurt, provided they left the province, and 


became bound not to ſerve his enemies for the future againſt him; 


that no one ſhould be forced to take any active part. on his fide ; 


SER! that 
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Ceſar, in return, upbraided the leaders of that army with their 
obſtinate animoſity. to himſelf, and with their late cruelty to inno- 
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BOOK « that all who committed no injury againſt him ſhould zee 
as his friends; and that every mam now in his power hould be at 
< liberty, without any other conditions than theſe,” - .. 
It is difficult to determine whether the {word or the tongue of this + 
ſſimgular man were moſt dangerous to the Rate he attacked,” It MM 
IJ probable that many of Ms preſent audienee were as much conviticed\” 
+ by his eloquence, as they had been ſubdued by kis nitlitary till, a7 
mought him a perſon no leſs forced to his prefent exttermities the ; 

wrongs he had ſuffered, than able to do himſelf juſtice by the | 
of his arms. His ſpeech was received by the late partizans of his | 
rival with evident figns of pleaſure. To be Giſcharged aſter à tet- 
tain period of the moſt faithful ſervices was all chat 4 Roman foldich, 

in the ordinary times of the republic, could claim. To receive this 
favour at the hands of a victorious enemy, by whom they expeRtcd | 
to be treated as captives, gave fudden and unexpetted Joy, 
After the matefial articles were adjuſted in this manner, ſome - 
* queſtions aroſe with reſpect to the time and place in which the van- 
quiſhed army ſhould be diſmiſſed from their colours. Numbers f 
them, though Roman citizens, had been inliſted in Spain, and were 
| Natives or ſettlers in that province; others had been tranſported from 
Italy, and wiſhed to return to their country. It was determined, 
therefore, that the firſt ſhould be diſbanded immediately; the others 
march to the Var, and there be ſet free; and not be ſubje& to be 
- preſſed into any ſervice whatever, ''Czſir undertook to ſupply them 
found in his camp, to be reſtored to them. He paid his own ſoldiers 
a high price for what they were in this manner deſired to reſtore. 
By this meaſure he gained ſeveral advantages; he lightened his bag- 
gage; he made a gratification to his own men, without the impu- 
tation of bribery ; and he gained his late enemies by an act of gene- 
roſity. The vanquiſhed army accordingly came to Cæfar with al 
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their complaints, and appealed to him even from their own officets. C WAP. 
It was impoſſible for mankind to reſiſt fo much ability, infinuation, Wc 


and courage. | 
About a third of the captive army were diſmiſſed from their colours 


in Spain; the remainder paſſed the Pyrennees, preceded by one pam 


of Cxſar's army, and followed by the other; who; beitig this ler 


parated to the van and the rear, and always ehcanipitig cloſe to ther 


priſoners, led them, in terms 9 to the frontiers ” 
Ciſalpine Gaul ©. 

While the main body of Cæſar's „ een 
of the Spaniſh legions to the place of their deſtination, Varro yet 
remained in the weſtern province of Spain; and Cæſar, in order 
cit r to effect a eonjunction which had been concerted between them, 
or to force him to ſurrender, ſent Quintus Caſſius with two legions 
to that quarter, and himſelf followed with an eſcort of ſix hundred 
horſe. Upon the report of his approach, the natives, as uſual, 
having taken their reſolution in favour of the ſucceſsful party, declared 
for the victor. One of the legions of Varro that lay at Gades ad- 
vancing in form with their colours, came forward to Hiſpales to receive 


him, and made offer of their ſervices. - Varro himſelf agreed to fur- 


render the forces he commanded, both!by ſea and by land, and was 
received at Corduba. Here Cæſar held a general convention of the 
province; and having thanked the people for the favours they had 
ſhewn to his cauſe, he remitted the contributions, and withdrew all the 
burdens which Varro, acting under the authority of Pompey, had im- 
poſed upon them. In this, as in other examples, he endeavoured to 
diſpel the fears which his enterpriſe at firſt had occaſioned, and ſecured 
the attachment of the provinces by a ſenſe of the eaſe and the free- 


dom which his ſucceſs had procured them. The fleets and armies . 


„ Cæſ. de Bell. Civ. lib. i. | 35 Now Cadiz. 
f which 
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$0.9 K which joined him upon every conqueſt he made, enabled him to 
— ſüuction troops for the ſecurity of every. new acquiſition, without 
dividing the forces on which he was to rely for the future operations 
of the war. He accordingly, in the prefent inſtance, left, under the 
command of Quintus. Caſſius, five legions, conſiſting chiefly of the 
troops which had been levied by Varro; and he himſelf embarking 
on board a fleet which had been fitted out for his enemies, went by 


ſea to Tarraco, now Tarragona, and from that Ry by land to 


— * Marſeilles. 


OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC, 


CHAP. VL 


The Siege of Marſeilles continued. Is ſurrender. Cæſar named 
Dictator.— Return to Rome. —— Mutiny at Placentia.— Cæſar 
with Servilius I/auricus Conſuls. 
pey. Departure of Cæſar to Brundiſium. 
diuiſion of his army to Acroceraunus. Meſſage to Pompey, and 
their ſeveral Operations. The Lines of Dyrrachium.——Czfar 


baffled in bis attempt to inveſt Pompey. Action and Defeat of 
His Retreat. March of both Armies into Theſſaly. | 


Cæſar. 
——Barile of Pharſalia. 


HE city of Marſeilles had not ſurrendered to the forces which 


Cæſar had left under the command of Trebonius and Decimus 


Brutus to beſiege it. Brutus, according to the diſpoſition which had 


been made to block up the place by ſea, as well as by land, was 


ſtationed under the iſland at the mouth of the bay. His ſquadron 


conſiſted of twelve ſhips, but ſo haſtily built, that no more than 
thirty days had elapſed from the felling of the timber to the launch- 
ing of the veſſels. They were manned, however, with the choice 
of Cæſar's legions; and, in order to fruſtrate any advantage which 
their antagoniſts might have in the conſtruction or management of ; 
their ſhips, they were furniſhed with  contrivances to grapple and 
make faſt their gunwales to thoſe of the enemy, in order to decide. 


the conteſt with their ſwords. 

The Marſeillians had equipped ten gallies, of which the greater 
number, though not all, were decked. Theſe they joined under 
the command of Domitius, who had been named by the Senate to 
ſucceed Cæſar in Gaul, with the ſeven ſhips which this officer had 
brought into their harbour; and having manned them with mariners 

from 


Forces and Diſpoſution of Pom- 
Tranſports the firſt 
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. BOOK from, the neighbouring coaſts, they came abroad into the bay, in 
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=—— order to force Brutus from his ſtation, and to open their communi- 


cation with the ſea. In the beginning of the action, the Marſeillians 


being ſuperior to Cæſar s fleet im the number of their ſhips, and in the 
{kill of their mariners, had'a conſiderable advantage. But as ſoon as. 
they ſuffered themſelves to be entangled by the grapple, the Gauliſh 


_ failors, though of a very hardy race, could not withſtand the arms 
and diſcipline. of the legjonary ſoldiers, and were defeated with, the 


loſs of nine of their ſhips. 


This was the victory already mentioned; and which contributed 
ſo much to the reputation of Cæſar's arms, while be lay before 


llerda; and which, joined to the other circumſtanges of his good 
fortune, procured him the alliance of ſo many nations in Spain. 
While Brutus thus kept his ſtation in the bay of Marſeilles, Tre- 


|  bonius practiſed all the uſual methods of attack to reduce the city. 
This place being covered on three ſides by water, and on the fourth 


only acceſſible by an iſthmus. or neck of land, which was defended by 
walls and towers of a great height; he opened two ſeparate attacks, 
probably on the right and the left of the iſthmus, and at each of theſe 
attacks, appears to have employed the floping mound or terrace, 
which, in the ſieges of the ancients, where the defence depended on 
the height of the battlements, correſponded to the ſap of the moderns, 
and was calculated to condu the beſiegers, by a gradual aſcent, to 
the top, as the other conducts them to the foot of the walls. This 
work was ſupported on the fides chiefly with timber, and built up 
with faſcines, hurdles, and earth, riſing in the preſent caſe to an ele- 
vation of eighty. feet, and in breadth, as was formerly obſerved in 


that employed againſt the Bituriges *, probably no leſs than three 


hundred and fifty feet, ſo as to receive a proper e 
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men employed in the front of this laborious approach were covered . 
with {kreens, mantlets, and penthouſes of great length; and ſuch 
was the conſumption of timber in the conſtruction of the whole, that 
the neighbouring'country is ſaid to have been cleared of its woods. 
A mere trading city, long diſuſed to war, or accuſtomed to rely 
on foreign protection, we may ſuppoſe to kave been II provides, 
either in the ſtate of its arſenals, or in the Þirit of its citizens, for 
ſuch an attack. But this little republic, ill bearing the character of 
an independent ſtate, being in the neighbourhood of mountains in- 
habited by fierce nations, who looked upon its wealth as a tem 
prize, and owing its fafety to the ſtrength c its walls, and the ſt 
of its arſenals, was ſtill ſuitably provided for its own defence; and 
the People, although long inured to peace, ſtill kept in mind the 


duties which the neceflities of wat might oblige them to render to 


their country. They were now ſupported by the preſence of the 
Roman Proconſul, and had hopes of a ſpeedy relief from Pompey: 
whom, in oppoſition to Cæſar, who was in rebellion againſt the legal 
goverriment of his country, they conſidered as head of the common- 
wealth. They accordingly exerted great perſeverance and valout in 
defence of their walls; and by a continual diſcharge from the battle= 


ments, and by frequent ſallies, in which they ſet fire to the works of 


the deſiegers, greatly retarded the progreſs of the ſiege. They had 
engines of a peculiar force, from which they darted arrows of a moti- 
ſtrous fire and weight, being beams twelve feet long, and propbr- 
tionally thick, and pointed with iron, which none of the ſcreens of 
coverings, uſually employed in making approaches, could reſiſt ; and 
Trebontus was accordingly obliged to proportion the ſtrength of his 
timbers and perithouſes, and the thickneſs of his parapetu, faſcines, 


and earth "on "his erence; to" the” vii 6f Whats 
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B 0.0 Xx While ſuch efforts were made on both ſides at this memorable fiege, 
— pompey had detached Naſidius with ſixtern gallies from the coaſt of 
Macedonia to tndeavour the relief of Marſeilles . This. ſquadron 
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had entered the ſwaits of Meffina-by ſurpriſe, and, having cut out of 
the harbour a ſhip which belonged: to Curio's fleet, proeeeded on 
their deſtination, to the coaſt, of Gaul. Being arrived in the hay of 
Tauroentum, now La Cictat, in the neighbourhood of Toulon, they 
ſent intimation of their 8 to concert operations; with 
choſe in the harbour of Marſeilles. A ol) 15817679, 63 bay. gm? © 
The beſieged were greatly . with, theſe. hopes of-xelicf; 


and having already dra vn from their docks as many ſhips as ſupplied 


the place of thoſe they had loſt in che late engagement, they now 
manned them with the choice of their citizens, and determined once 


more to try their fortune at ſea, When this fleet was about to de- 


part, numbers of womer and many citizens, who, on account of 


their age, could not take part in the ſervice, crowded to the ſhore, 


and with tears exhorted the ſoldiers and mariners to be mindful of 
their own and their country's honour, , on the eye of becoming a prey 


to their enemies. Multitudes of people, at the fame. time, drew 


forth in proceſſion,” and crowded- to the temples, with prayers and 
ſupplications for the ſucceſs of. this een they were to make in 
defence of their commonwealth, 11 15/4019 05 Lali 

This buſtle in the ſtreets eee eee the 
ſhipping in the harbour, being obſerved from the camp of Trebo- 
nius, which was ſituated upon a height, and which had a view into 
the town, gave ſufficient intimation of what was intended and Brutus 
was warned to be upon his guard: but the Maxſeilliana, having found 
a favourable wind, had the good fortune to elear the bay, and, with- 
out any interruption from his ſquadron, joined Naſidius at Tau- 
roentum. Here an action ſoon after enſued, in which the Mar- 
ſeillians made great efforts of valour; but were ill ſupported by Na- 
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ſickus, whozcunworthy: n with which he had been C 12 P, 


intruſted, withdrew at the beginning of the action, and fled to th. 


coalt'6f Spain. The Marſeillians, being left to ſuſtain the conteſt alone, 
loft nine of thieit n five were * ben. 
taken Be oi 63 bagaohbd Hul HOMER 3043 
"Thidle tidings were received an Windeln wie A Kar 
row} hut did not alter the reſolution of the inhabitants to perfevere 
in their defence; and in the uſe of every poſſible method that could 
be employed to protract the ſiege, and to: give Pompey time to deviſe 
more effeual. means for their ſafety. They accordingly, with great 
vigour and ſucceſs, counteracted the ordinary operations of the ſiege; 
burning and demoliſning a conſiderable part of the works which were 
raiſed up' ak ptr lions eller aging 
their labours. 1 Het, Gtr iR 
The firſt attack, e eee eee berater 
an adequate defence, came from a work which had not been a part 
in the original plan of the ſiege, but had been deviſed by the ſol- 
diers who had ſucceeded each other on the guard of the agger, or 
mound of approach, as a lodgment or cover to ſecure themſelves 
from ſurpriſe, It was at firſt no more than a ſquare of ten yards, 


were raiſed to a proper height, it might cope with the battlements, 
and greatly annoy the beſieged. To give it this conſequence, maſons 


were einployed to raiſe it, and great efforts of ingenuity were made to | 


protect them in their work. A moveable penthouſe, of great thick 
neſs in the roof, and ſcreened on the front and ſides with, net-work 
made of cables, ot the ſtrongeſt ropes,” was raiſed on beams or 


machinery, to keep pace with the building, and to cover the work 
men as they roſe on the ſucceſſive courſes. of - maſonry which they 
a eee tower was gradually raiſed on the 

| 7 | Fe a 


incloſed with a brick wall five feet thick; but ſo ſituated, that if ijt 


rafters of a proportional ſtrength, and contrived to be hoĩſted up by 


* Pony 44 2 "7 
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BOOK foundation. of the original- brick wall, -to-the. height of ſix ſtories ; 


w_—__— being furniſhed with ports or embraſures on every floor, gave 


_ continual diſcharge of heavy ſtones from the battlements, to deftroy 


the beſtegers,, by means of their miſſiles, the command ef all the 
ſpace from thence to the ramparts. They accordingly,” under the 
cover of engines, that made a continual-diſcharge from this tower, 
filled up the ditch, and puſhed up a gallery to the foot of the wall. 
In this poſition, notwithſtanding all the efforts of the beſieged, by a 


or overwhelm the ſupports. of their gallery, they undermined the 
e deere, eee ee. 


The inhabitants, ts we 4 Ge en n Bed which 


might ſoon be enlarged to admit of being ſtormed, made ſome 


fignals of truce, and ſent to beſeech Trebonius that he would ſuſ- 
pend his operations, and wait for the. arrival of Czfar, in whoſc 
clemency they hoped to find ſome protection againſt the fury of troops, 


who had already threatened the inhabitants with a maſſacre; - 


Trebonius, accordingly, moved by theſe intreaties, and by the 
inſtruckions he had received from Cæſar, not to deliver up the town, 
in caſe it fell into his hands, to the rage of the ſoldiers, ſufpended his 
operations, and ſuppoſing the petition of the inhabitants equal to an 
offer of ſurrender on their part, entruſted his works to ſlender guards, 


who, in their torn, relying on the ſubmiſſive profeſſions. of the people,. 


were proportionally remiſs in their duty. The citizens, tempted by 
the opportunity which was thus offered them to ſtrike an important 
blow, and to throw back. to a great diſtanee all the poſts. of the ene- 

my, made a vigorous fally from the town, and being, faoured by a 
ae, which blew directiy on the works, of the beſjegers, {ct 


the whole. on fire, and reduced; to-aſhes, in an few- kong hes bob 


been the labour of many manths to erech. irs bich 11 7 
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e Trebonius had already exhanſte® the gester part of the trite» c 1. {4 P. 
pads whit Us country atoin® Men cook Fartfth K A Peder dficuſt — 
for kim to reſume che attack. But he hitmſelf, us welb as the troops 
under his command, being greatly exaſperated by the late Breack of 
faith in the ten, made every effort of ingerity and tourage' to re- 
„ pms — eee een my 
gate en with "toil, and cilappoitites fr thei hopes of "let. 
were ſtruck with freſh and more alarmihg appreltenſions of what they. 
might expect from the reſentment of troops whom they had incemſed 
with a recent” and juſt provotation p ind they returned to their ſtit 
for merey, re N — OE 
miſſion! * | 1 ie CIRC 

While W pulling a5 effect, eee 
ſenfible that he could no longer ferve the caufe of his party at this- 
place, embarked with his attendants and friends on boards of three- 
opportunity of a high and favourable wind, which made it unfafe for 
the ſquadron of Brutus to weigh, or to quit their anchors in purſuit 
of him, he endeavoured: to eſcape from the- bay. In this- attempt 
two of his veſſels were taken, the third, with hinmſelf on board; got 
off, and reſerved him to take that ſhare which yet remained for him 
in the growing misfortunes of his party throughouc this diſaſtrous 
Such vas the ſtate of affairs when Cæſar arrived from Spain, and 

expecting, in the/preſent conteſt for empire, to profit as much by 
the reputation of his clemency, as by the terror of his arms, liſtened 
to the ſupplications of the people of Marſeilles, and took poſſeſſion of 
the towrr without any act of reſentment or ſeverity whatever. While 
he was yet at this place, he had accounts from Rome, that Kis party» | 

Ee in 
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in the city bad procured an act of the People to veſt him with the 
power of Dictator· The ceremony of his nomination had, in the 
abſence of both Conſuls, been performed by Mareus Emilius Lepi- 
dus, then Prætor in office, who, though a perſon of mean capacity, 
was, by the chance of his ſituation, involved in many of the greateſt 


affairs that followed; and, though but a ſingle accomplice in the 


crimes of this guilty age, eſcaped its violences, to become almoſt the 
only example of an ignominy and 5 n been 
had merited no leſs than himſelf. dn 
Cuæſar, being thus raiſed, though by an RG to a legal 
place in the commonwealth, haſtened to Rome, in order to be inveſted, 
for the firſt time, with the character of Dictator. In his way he was 
ſtopped at Placentia by ſome diſorders which threatened a mutiny 
among the troops who were aſſembled at that place. The legions, 
elated by victory, and filled with a ſenſe of their own importance in 
a'conteſt for the ſovereignty of the empire, were become impatient of 
diſcipline, -and in haſte to avail themſelves of that military govern- 
ment they were employed to eſtabliſn. In entering Italy they treated 
Roman citizens as their ſubjects, and the country as their property. 


Being reſtrained, they reſented the ſeverities which were practiſed 


againſt them, entered into cabals, aud even talked of abandoning 
Cæſar, and of declaring for Pompey. Here, however, the uſual 
courage and ability of this ſingular man ſupported him. He brought 
the mutinous troops, under arms, before him, and put them in mind 


how much he had ever coveted, and been anxious to obtain the af- 


fections of the ſoldiers ; but affured them, that it was no part of his 
intention to earn thoſe affections by making himſelf an accomplice 
in their crimes. © Shall we,” he ſaid, *'who profels to be the de- 


« liverers of our country from oppreſſion, become ourſelves the 


« preateſt oppreſſors? Shall I, who am intruſted with the command 


66 of a Roman army, become the a licentiouſneſs, and, in 


& order 
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e erderto-indulge for a moe the paſſions of my ſoldiers, ſuffer CHIN 
«them to ruin their on fortunes: for ever? What ſhould induce 3 7 


“ me he fear of violence to my perſon, or the danger to which 

my life may be expoſed ?—lf my life were attacked, there are enow 
to defend it. But what is life compared to the honour of a Ro- 
man officer, which I am concerned to maintain? There are perſons 
„ who have ſaid, That they will deſert my cauſe, and go over to 
% Pompey. Let them. They ſhall ſoon have an opportunity to do 
„ ſo... If Pompey be my enemy, what is there I ſhould more ear- 
e neſtly.wiſh than to find his cauſe entruſted with ſuch men? men 
«* who make war on their friends, and diſobey their officers. He 
had been ſlow, he ſaid, © in proceeding to the fatal extreines which 
«+ were, now. become neceſſary. The guilty,” he continued, had 
been long known to him; but he had endeavoured: to conceal their 
« offences, in hopes that remorſe and ſhame, or the fear of juſtice, 
« would have made the actual application of puniſhment unneceſſary; 
but that he muſt now, though with the greateſt reluctance, - pro- 
« ceed to the laſt of remedies.” 


in coker that be n mn jangire- the bse of thoſe who mens} 


- preſent in the ſame deſperate cauſe, he affected, in this harangue, to 
treat the offence he was to puniſh. as the crime of a few. They were 


army, and retrieve its honour. In purſuance of this plan, he affected 


to believe, that the ninth legion were the principal authors of this 
mutiny. He ordered a few of them for immediate execution, and 
boldly diſmiſſed the whole, of the legion from his ſervice. The re- 
mainder of the army, having thus obtained an implied exculpation, : 


in token of their own innocence, vied with each other in applauding 
the juſtice of their general. Even the legion, which was diſmiſſed from 
the ſervice, deteſting, as a puniſhment on themſelves, what they had 


threatened to execute as an ad; of reſentment againſt their commander, 
8 beſet 


now to be ſet apart, he ſaid, and their puniſhment ſhould purge thjʒe 


o 
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's go x beſet him wht hui WH cariieſt inthvctics, chit height be pleaſe) 


"TAL to receive them again into his ervice. ' le affected rest Wfliculty in 


willing to lend on fuch ſecurities us were then to be had, Cedar 


granting this requeſt ; but, after much ſolicitation, fuffered himſelf 


to de gaiied by their profeſſions of penitence *." 49% PIG LMS 1h” 


With a conſiderable acceſſion of authority,” aGquired by Hiv/fucce!; 


in quelling this mutiny, Cæſar proceeded to Rome, chere he Mutrcd 


che title and enfigns of Dictator; being the firſt example of any 
perſon, fince the abdication of Sylla, intruſted wich this ularming 


power.” It was ſaid to be conferred upon him, however, metely 


in compliance with form; and that there might be a proper of- 


ficer, in the abſence of boch the Conſuls, to preſide at the"eleQions. 
His on object, at the ſame time, being to gain to His" party 
the authority of legal government, and, in his conduct, to give 
proofs of demeney and moderation, without any intention, for the 
preſent, to perpetuate'or even to exerciſe any of the high powers of 
Dictator, he proceeded to hold the elections, and was himſelf, to- 
gether with Servilius Iſauricus, choſen Conful for the following year. 
In the interval that followed, before their inftallation, he continued 
to aſſemble the People in the character of Dictator, and obtained 
ſome laws reſpecting the times, and the diſtracted tate of the public 
affairs. Credit and trade were at an alarming ſtand; he procured an 
act to facilitate the recovery of debts, by delivering the effects of the 
debtor to be divided among his creditors, upon an eftimate of what 
the different fubjeQts might have op eb fold for at the time that the 

Many P88 ſuppoſed to hoard great ums of money, as the only 
means of preſerving i it from the violence of che titles," or being un- 


C09 49952: 2106 
+ Dio. Cafl. lib, xli. c. 239=—35. RIC  Sueton. in Cf. 
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— u, by which any pero. was fordigl to have in 
his poſſeſſion, at ance, above ſixty thouſand Roman mon e, 


was excepted, reſtoring perſons of every denomination, who, at the 
breaking out of the war, lay under the cenſure, of the law, and were 
in exile for corrupt practices in the State; and, in purſuance of this 
meaſure, procured a pardon for all the diſorders which had been 
committed in oppoſition to the late government; but for none of the 


irregular efforts that had been made in ſupport of it. _ He opened the 


city at once to all the inhabitants of the Cifalpine Gaul, and by a 
ſingle vote gave them a title to be enrolled with the People of Rome 


as members of the republic. In theſe, and in otber affairs of leſs 


moment, while his troops were in motion through Italy, he employed 
a few days in the city, and being ready to depart, reſigned the power 
of Dictator. This reſignation, made by a perſon. polleſſed of a mi- 
litary force, and hitherto. victorious, was conſidered as an evidence 
of his moderation, and ſerved to diſpel the fears of thoſe who expected 
to ſee the immediate eſtabliſhment of a military government. He 
was now about to aſſume the office of legal magiſtrate, and to appear 
in the character of Roman Conſul againſt. thoſe who, lately truſting 
to the name and authority. of the republic with which they were 
veſted, had treated himſelf and his adherents as rebels; but who now, 
in their turn, might appear to incur all the diſadvantages of that im- 


putation which he was about to retort upon them z. and with the ad- 
ditional charge of an attempt to diſmember the empire, and to arm 


ſo many of the provinces againſt the ſovereignty of the State. 
The . competitors in this famous conteſt were in or hut a. little 


paſt the prime of life : Pompey was ffty-ſcven, and Cæſar ſiſty. 
eim 
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He obtained a general act of indemnity, from which Milo alone 
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B-0 © K years had enjoyed "a degree of conſideration; "with:whichithar: of 
any other Roman eitizen was not allowed to compare. His re- 
putation, however, in ſome meaſure, had funk, and that of Cæſar roſe 
on the firſt ſhocks of the preſent war; but the balance was' not yet 
abſolutely ſettled, and the minds of many were held-in anxious ſuſ- 


| 'pence. © Ceſar, wherever he acted in perſon, had always prevailed; 
but where he was e EW IHEY affairs "wore 'a” leſs: ens 


25 | . my Ws, . I 9” 2 >& Jt ©? FRY N 424 ate 
under Guriv bad chere cls PoſſelonofSivily ind 
* this olliver;! encouraged- by his firſt ſucceſa, trariſported two legions 


into Africa, found Varus encamped- near Utica, obligec him to 
retire into the town, and was preparing to beſiege it, when he re- 
ceived intelligence that Juba, king of Numidia; was advancing to its 
relief with all the powerg of his kingdom. This prince ad been in- 
duced to take part in the war by his attachment to Pompey,” and by 
his perſonal animoſity to'Curio, who, in his Tribunate, 3 moved 
for an act to deprive him of his kingdom. E ATI oem 2:1 
Curio, upon this intelligence, "wiſely withidrew from: Utica to a 
ſtrong poſt i in the neighbourhood, and ſent orders into Sieny to 
haſten the junction of the troops he had 'Ieft behind him in that 
Harid. * While he waited their coming, ſome Numidlan deſerters 
arrived at his camp, and brought aceounts that Juba, with the main 
dody of his army, had been recalled to defend his own'dominiotis; 
and that only Sabura, one of his generals, with a ſmall diviſion,” was 
ö HY DCE CAC IC CON. 
* * „ ein r 919? 
eee eee Curio bend a. Aden aaidatuoagt. the 
1 | Nomidian/ Seem, before he could be joined by[Varus; and for this 
_ purpoſe, leaving a guard in his camp, he, marched in the night to 
attack the enemy, where he was informed that they lay on the banks 
of the Bagrada. His cavalry being advanced, fell in witk the Numi- 
#3: 57 Bai lian 
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dan horſe, and put them to flight. Bcbagel by this advantage, O HA f. 
he haſtened his march to Compfete the. victory; ani Sabura, by . 
whoſe art ' the "laſt intelligence bad been conveyed to him, likewife, = 
aſter a little reſiſtance, ſſed befote him. By chis means, Curio was 
gradually. inſuared into the midſt of Juba's forces, vas ſufrounded, 
and attached on · every fide. He attempted, in vain, ta take refuge 
on a height which he had in view, and, with the greater part of 
his army, was put. to the ſword. The few who eſcaped, with thoſe 
Ne — camp, Send to find. 10619 4-0 
welehe were treated m burt being abſcived, and 
diſtingiidhed by Jubag who-artived at, e TAR day, 
were claimed as his & and put to death. 5 
About the ſame time, Dolabella, 0 Phem Ciara) en the 
command both of his ſea and land forces on the coaſt of Myticum, 
| was, by Marcus Octavius and Scribonius Libo, expelled from thence; 
and Caius Antonius, attempting to ſupport Dolabella, was ſhut up in 
a ſmall iſland, and, with bis party, made priſoners”. 
The principal ſtorm, however, with which the new government 
was threatened, appeared on the ſide of Macedonia. In this coun- 
try, Pompey: himſelf was now at the head of a great force. He had 
tranſported five legions from Italy; and, ſince the middle of March, 
when his laſt diviſion ſailed from Brundiſium, he had been in the 
quiet poſſoſſion of Greece, Macedonia, and all the eaſtern part of the 
empire. He had ſent his father-in-law, Cornelius Scipio Metellus, 
into: the provinces of Aſia and Syria, to collect the forces and me re- 
venues of thoſe opulent oountries; and diſpatched his own ſon-Ciieius 
with inſtructions to afſemble all the ſhipping that could. be found on 
. gny pe oye er 
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BOOK in different patts of the empire, and 80 the allics or dependants 


— of the Roman People, to join him with every power they could 
raiſe. Seven thouſand citizens of rank had followed him from Italy 


ſaly, Aſia, Egypt, Crete, and Oyrene. The principal refort of his 


Numbers of veterans, who. had been ſettled in Theſſaly, repaired to 
his Randard. He was joined by one legion from | Sicily, another 
from Crete, and two from Aſia. He had two legions under Scipio 
in Syria, had aſſembled three thouſand archers, and as many lingers; 


| had hired, in the neighbourhood of Macedonia, two thouſand foot 


and feven thouſand cavalry. Dejotarus ſent him fix hundred horſe; 
Ariobarzanes five hundred; Cotus, a Thracian prince, five hundred; 
the Macedonians furniſhed two hundred; five hundred, being the 


remains of Gabinius's army, had joined him; his ſon brought eight 


hundred from his own eſtates ; Tarcundarius three hundred; Anti- 
ochus Commagenes two hundred: amounting to fifty-ſive thouſand 
fix hundred horſe. In all ſeventy- three thouſand ſix hundred. 

He had likewiſe aſſembled a numerous fleet ; one ſquadron from 
Egypt, of which he gave the command to his ſon; Sextus; another 
from Aſia, under Lelius and Triarius ; one from Syria, under Gaius 
Caſſius; that of Rhodes, under Caius Marcellus and Coponius ; that 
of Achaia and Liburnia, under. Scribonius Libo and M. Odtavius: 
the whole amounting to above eight hundred galleys, of which Bi- 
bulus had the chief command, with orders to guard the paſſage from 


Italy to Greece, enn enen 


the Ionian Sea. þ-4 15 $0414 
| . from Ther 


land forces was at Berrhcea, on the fertile plains between the Axius 


and Haliacmon, that run into the buy of Therme. The Roman Senate 


® Plutarch, in Powpeio, | O Oster, de Bello Civile, lib, . 
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was reprofonted as Thefalonic by 88 —— dody;-who, CHAT. 


the fuhctions of the Roman State. The Romam People were like- 
wile reprefented: by the concourſe of reſpectable citizens, who re- 
paiteti to the army, or to this place g. But though ſo many mem 
bers Af the government, thus violentiy expelled from Rome, con- 


ſidered themſelves as the real conſtituents of the. commonwealth, they. 


ſuffered. the uſual time of elections to elapſe, and did not attempt to 
preſerve in their retreat the ſucceſſion of officers, in oppoſition to the 
elections that were made at Rome. Claudius Marcellus and L. Cor- 
nelius Lentulus, at the expiration of their year in oſſice, took the 


1 nnn n neee 


conſul. 4 

Abbe gene bad AY VC eee ac 66 
aſſembling this powerful armament. He intended, early in the ſpring, . 
to take poſſeſſion of Dyrrachium, Apollonia, and the other towns 


on the coaſt, probably with a view to fall upon Italy, with a weight 


which now. appeared. ſufficient” to enſure. the high reputation as a 
it oF ramen? 1 


5 n all his ec 
neighbourhoad. of Brundiſium; but it was not likely that he would 


attempt to paſs a ſea which was commanded by the enemy's fleet, or 
venture upon à ceaft where. he had not a ſingle port, and in the face 


of a ſuperior army, now completely formed and appointed, under the 
command of an officer, whom no man was ever ſuppoſed to excel. 


been elected, it was ſuppoſed, might detain him at Rome till aſter 
%e uſd of qr 2.904. Pompey. er made no haſte in 
| nb. Call lib als. c. 43. 
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The formality. of entering on the. office of Conſul, to which he had 


cavalry were already, by his order, aſſembled. He found the'num- 
bers of his army conſiderably impaired by ' diſeaſe, being come from 
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0% K. ding his intended fiations/ori the coaſt of Epirus, from which he 
—— miazt either act on Wen e as 
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It was ene to foreſee what ſucli an enemy 4 Gain 


might attempt. Having ſtaid ho more than eleven days at Rome, 


while he acted in the character of Dictator, and obtained bis election 
as Conſul, without watting” for his àdmiſſion into office, he ſet out in 
December for Brundiſium. At this place txwelve . egions und all his 


tze more healthy elimates of Spain and Gaul to paſs the ſickly ſeaſon 
of autumn in Apulia. In any other hands than his own, an army ſo 


reduced would have ſcarcely been fit for the defence of Italy againſt 
ſuch forces as were aſſembled to invade it; and his march to Brun- 
diſium would have appeared altogether a defenſiwe meaſure, and 


intended to counteract the operations of his enemy from bęyond the 


ſeas. The ſeaſon too appeared extremely unfivourable to any hoſtile 


attempts on Greece. Cæſar, however, had determined to prevent 


the deſigns of his enemy, and to keep him e in * . 
N of a defenſive war. 
No more tranſports were collected in the harbour of Brundiſium 
than were ſufficient to receive about twenty thouſand foot and fix 
Hundred horſe, Cæſar, nevertheleſs, irtmediately 6n his arrival, in- 
formed the troops of his intentions 'to *ermbark, and of his reſolution 
to fix the ſcene of the war in Greece. He cautioned them noôt to 
occupy tranſports with unneceſſary baggage and horſes, *and*exk6rted 
them to rely on the conſequences of victory, and on Kis own" gene- 
roſity. for a full reparation of any loſs they might ſültain by leaving 
their effects behind them. He embarked ſeven legions ih the firſt 
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11 Appkan. de Bello Civile; Bb. l. 9 * 1 1 2 
n diviſion, 
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Gviſion, and witk theſe be kimſdffailed on che fourth of February. C WA p. 


He turned from the uſual courſe, and ſteering unobierved to the „ of 
right, des next day, where the enemy; | i they had really been c L 2 ' 


t of. — — Mah nad [og 
9 . called the Acroſeraunus. 1 | 
As, ſoon as the fleet had come to an anchor, Czſar having 
Vibuttius, Rufus, one of Pompey's officers, who was, taken in Spain, 
till now detained as a priſoner, he .diſmiſled, him with a meſſage 
to his general ĩn the following terms :.* That both parties had alrcady 
carried their obſtinacy | too far, and might learn, from experience, 
$1 to diſtruſt their fortunes; that the one; had been , expelled from 
Italy, had loſt Sicily, Sardinia, and Spain, will one hundred and 
thirty cohorts (or thirteen. legions), ; that the ather had, ſuſtained 
the loſs of an army in Africa, cut off with its general, and had 
ſuffered no leſs by the diſaſters of his party in Illyricum ; that their 
mutual drlappointments might inſtru& them how little they could 
rely on, the events, of war; that it Was time to conſult their own 
_ © lafety, and to ſpare the repuhlic; that, it, wag. prudent . to, treat of 
peace while the fortunes and che hopes of both were nearly equal; 
if chat time were allowed, to elapſe, and either ſhould, obtain a 
«* diſtinguiſhed. advantage, who cauld anſwer, that the Victor would. 
be equally. tractable as both were at preſent· e 
But ſince all former endeavours io procure a — or ta 5 
bring. on a treaty between che leaders themſelves, had failed, he 
* propoſed, that all. their differences ſhould now be referred to the 
* Senate and People ; 2 that, in che mean time, each of them ſhould 
* * olemnly ſwear, at the head of their reſpeclive armies, That, 
in three. days, they 1 ſhould diſband all their forces, 1 in order that; 
y being diſarmed, they might ſeverally be under a neceſſity to ſubmit 
to the legal government of their country; that he himſelf, to remove 


- © The armies of Afranius, Petreibs, and Varro, &. TR Curio and C. Antonius 
| = alk 
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a Retr or in the fi py a 
It appears that rtr, ir theſe” deckäratlions had ee 
nüt have been ſomewhat embarraſſed for evaſions; but equally bold 
in all his meaſures, he riſked this event, or rather foreſaw it could not 
happen, as he was ſure that this offer of peace, like the former, would 
be rejected; and the rather, that it would be conſidered as un effect of 
his weakneſs, and of the danger into which he had fallen by his raſh 
debarkation with fo ſmall a force. At any rate, there is no doubt that 
his meſſage was intended, in the uſual ftrain of his policy, to amuc 
his enemy, or to remove the blame of the war from himſelf. As he 
-uſually accompanied ſuch overtures of peace with the moſt rapid 
movements and the boldeſt reſolutions, the moment Vibullius ſet 
out, he diſembarked his troops, and in the night diſpatched the 
tranſports on their return to Brundiſium to bring the wm ek bis 
army. 

His 6 on the coaſt was the Een kniete bes c by the 
enemy of his intention to paſs a ſea, which they ſuppoſed ſufficiently 
guarded by their fleets, and of his purpoſe to carry the war into a 
country, in which they thought themſelves ſecure by the ſuperiority 
of their numbers, and of their other reſources. Bibulus, upon this 
alarm, put to ſea, and came in time to intercept about thirty of the 
empty tranſports on their return to Italy. Theſe he burnt ; and, 
ſenſible of his own remiſſneſs in ſuffering ſo great a body of the 
enemy to paſs, he diſtributed his ſhips along the coaſt, and deter- 
mined, for the future, to F x; man 
and under every diſtreſs. | 

In the mean time, Ceſar marched dire@ly to Orteum, Se Loc 
Torquatus, on the part of Pompey, was poſted,” with orders to de- 


1 Caf. de Bell. ci, lb. u. 


fend 
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fend himſelf to the laſt extremity. . But Czlar, as ſoon as be appeared © H A F. 
ia the character of Roman Conſul, preceded, by the enſigus of office, — 
prevailed on the garriſon to deſert their commander, and to ſurrender 


the · place. Wihout ſtopping here, he proceeded to, Apollonia, was 
. ecejyed in the fame. manner by, the inhabitants, in oppoſition 
to the officer ho commanded for Pompey., In conſequence of 
| thels examples he was acknowledged by, all the töwns of Epirus, and 
. continued hig, march; with the greateſt diſpatch : | 12 Dyrrachium, 
where — = — 5 925 y oy; rmed ba principal 
magazines, By his unex arriv of able 
to, ſurpriſe. that important place, and to Ke 11 1 Bs 5 
before a ſufficient force could be aſſembled] to to cover it. BEN 
Fompey, in execution of the plan be had formed, 3 was on "his 
march from Macedonia towards the coaſt of Epirus, when he was 
met by; Vibullius, | and: received from kim the firſt intelligence of 
Cxſar's landing. He was not amuſed, with the meſſage which this 
officer brought him, nor did he attempt to retort the artifice, by af- 
fecding to be deceived. He erden EX preſſed himſelf. i in terms harſh 
and impolitie, © That he neither dale to return to his country, nor 
to hold his life by the conceſſion of Czlar ; a and, without return- 
ing any anſwer, detached ſome } parties towards the coaſt where the 
enemy was, landed, with orders to ky waſte the country, break 
down bridges, deſtroy 1 the woods, and block 1 up the high ways with 
the timber they felled ”. *. He ſent expreſſes to Scipio, with an ac- 
count "of Cefar 8 arrival | in Epirus, and with orders to haſten his 
a paſſage i into Europ , with all the forces he had been able to aſſemble 
in Aa. He dme advanced With | great diligetice; ; And being in- 
formed on the march, that Orteüfh And Apollonia had already füllen 
into the enemy s hands, he haſtened to fave "is hag po hes and ſtores 
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p © x atDyrrachium, and without ſtopping, night or day, marched: in ſuch 
— diſorder, that many deſerted as from a cauſe already ruined or de- 


of his troops from Italy, prepared to intrench himſelf on the banks 


ſperate. He arrived, however, in time to prevent the deſigns of 

Cæſar on Dyrrachium; encamped under the walls, ſent a ſquadron 

of ſhips immediately to retake or block up the harbour at Oricum, 

and nts Goda ee ee eee eee 
vent the paſſage of a ſecond embarkation from Italy. 


Cæſar, finding himſelf prevented at Dyrrachium, halted on ahe 
Apſus; and, in order to cover Epirus and wait for the ſecond diviſion 


of that river. Having accordingly ſecured the main body of his 
army in this poſt, he himſelf returned with a ſingle legion to receive 
the ſubmiſſion Wann n in . and to Prone. aner 
of his camp. 

In the mean time Bibulus, on the EE Pompey, blocked up 
the harbour at Oricum, and commanded the paſſage n a with 


| his fleet. 


Calenus, on the part of Cæſar, who had orders to loſe no oppor- 
tunity of tranſporting his army from Brundiſium, actually embarked 
and put to ſea; but being met by a packet from Cæſar, with intel- 
ligence of the diſpoſitions which had been made by the enemy to 
Intercept him, he returned, fuffering one of the veſſels that had ac- 
companied his fleet to keep on her way, in order to carry an account 
of his motions ; but ſhe was taken by the enemy and deſtroyed. 

Bibulus, who commanded the fleet which lay before Oricum, being 
precluded from the land by the parties which Cæſar had poſted 
along the ſhore, forced to bring his daily ſupplies of wood, water, 
and other neceſſaries at a great diſadvantage from Corcyra, and 
reduced to great diſtreſs, endeavoured, under pretence of a nego- 
tiation, to obtain a ceſſation. of arms. But Cæſar, who came in 


perſon to Oricum, on hearing of this propoſition, ſuppoling that ti 
dieſign 
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offer, and returned to his camp on the Apſus. 

Pompey had advanced from Dyrrachium, and took poſt on the 
oppoſite bank of that river. Dion Caſſtus and Appian agree that he 
made ſomo attempt to paſs the Apſus, and to force Cæſar in tllis poſt; 
but that he was prevented by the breaking of a bridge, or by the 


continued to obſerve each other, and the troops, ſeparated only by a 
narrow river, had frequent conferences from the oppoſite banks. Ir 
was underſtood that in theſe interviews no hoſtilities ſhould be offered. 
Of the two parties, that of Cæſar was the more engaging to ſoldiets; 


notwithſtanding his own affectation of regard to the civil conſtitution 


of the republic, his military retainers ſtill hoped to remain in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the government. He therefore eneouraged the communi- 
cation of his men with thoſe of the oppoſite party. -Qur-this cecafion 
Vatinius, by his direction, went forward to the bank of the river; 
and raiſing his voice, complained ef the harſh treatment lately of- 


fered to Cæſar, in the contempt ſhewn to all his overtures and advances 


to peace, May not one citizen, he ſaid, ſend a meſſage to another, 


heaps phos only to prevent the ſhedding of innocent blood? 


He proceeded to lament the fate of ſo many brave men as were 
likely to periſh in this quarrel; and was liſtened to with n 
ſilence by many of both armies, who crowded to the place. 

Theſe remonſtrances on the part of Cæſar, delivered by an officer 
of high rank, and appearing to make ſo deep an impreffion on both 
armies, when reported at Fompey's quarters, ſeemed” to be too 
ſerious to be lighted. An anſwer, therefore, was given by the 
direction of Pompey, that on the following day A. Varo ſhould be 
ſent to any place that ſhould be agreed upon as ſafe between the two 
armies, and there receive the propoſitions. that ſhould be made to 

3M 2 him. 


difficulties of a ford. According to Czfar's own account, the armies 
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deſign of Bibulus was to find an opportunity, under cover of the 8 
truce, to procure ſome ſupply of proviſions and water, rejected the — 
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K him.” The parties accordingly met at a place appointed, nd ak 
— tudes from both armies crowded around them. Pompey conſidering 
the whole as an artifice to gain time, or to find an opportunity to 
 debauch his men, probably gave inſtructions to break up the con- 
ference, in a way that for the future ſhould keep the troops at a 
greater diſtance from each other. Soon after the officers met, ſome 
darts, probably by his directions, were [thrown from the crowd. 
Both ſides being alarmed by this circumſtance; they inſtantly parted, 
and withdrew r e 5 ee rr ar were 
wounded. | 
The fate of the war aden 10 Mpend n ike, 
and on the difficulties with which Cæſar had to contend in bringing 
any reinforcements or ſupplies from Italy. Bibulus, from the effect 
of fatigue, was taken dangerouſly ill; but could not, upon any ac- 
count, be perſuaded to leave his ſtation, and died on ſhipboard, There 
being nobody appointed to ſucceed him in the command at fea, the 
leader of each of the ſeparate ſquadrons. ated for himſelf without 
any concert. Scribonius Libo, with fifty galleys, ſet fail from the 
coaſt of Epirus, ſteered towards Brundiſium, where he ſurpriſed and 
burnt ſome trading veſſels, one in particular laden with eorn for 
Cxæſar's camp. Encouriged by theſe ſucceſſes, he anchored under 
the iſland which covered the mouth of the harbour: from thence = 
he kept the town in continual alarm, landed, in the night, parties of 
archers and flingers, with which he diſperſed or carried off the pa- 
troles which the enemy employed on the ſhore ; and thus, maſter of 
the port of Brundiſium, expected fully to obſtruct that autlet from 
Italy, and to awę the neighbouring coaſt, To this purpoſe he wrote 
to Pompey, that the other diviſions of the fleet might go into har- 
bour; that his ſquadron alone, in the poſt he had taken, was ſufficient 
to cut off from Ceſar all reinforcements and further ſupplies. . But 
in this he preſumed v too much on the firſt 9 
S | OT 
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Bade 1 the-tioops of: Cadierics tis tibial Bran a pk 
diſium, by placing numerous guards at every landing-place on the — 
contiguous ſhore, effectually excluded the ſquadron of Libo from 
any ſupply of wood or water, of which his ſhips, for want of ſtowage, 
0 not have at any one time a conſiderable ſtock; and he reduced 
them to ſuch diſtreſs for want of theſe articles, that they were 
obliged to abandon their ſtation, and to leave the harbour again 
open to the ſea. | 

In he mean Ume, prefing orders arrived from Czar to haſten the 
embarkation of the troops. Dion Caſſius and Appian relate, that he 
himſelf being impatient of delay, embarked alone in diſguiſe 

on board of a barge, with intention to paſs to Brundiſium; that, 
after he had been ſome time at ſea, the weather became ſo bad, as to 
determine the maſter uf the veſſel to put back; but that being prevailed 
upon by the intreaties of Cæſar, he continued to ſtruggle with the 
ſtorm for many hours. They farther relate, that the mariners being 
likely to faint, the paſſenger at Liſt diſcovered himſelf, and encouraged 
them to perſiſt, by telling them that they carried Cæſar and his for- 
tunes; that, nevertheleſs, he was forced to give way, and afterwards 
intruſted his orders to a meſſenger ; but that he returned tocamp before 
it was'known that he had been abſent, He himſelf ſays, that ſome 
months being paſt, and the winter far advanced, he ſuſpected that ſome 
opportunities of effeQting the paſlige of his ſecond diviſton had been 
loſt ; that he was become highly impatient, and wrote to haſten the em- 
barkation; informing his officers, that they might run aſhore any 
where between Oricum and Apollonia; as the enemy's fleet, 
having no harbour in thoſe parts, were aneh MS: * ſtreſs 
of weather, to depart from the coaſt. 

Upon theſe orders, the troops with great tata to embark. 
They conſiſted of four legions and eight hundred horſe, under the 
command of Mark Antony and Calenus. Fhe wind being at ſouth, 
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BOOK and no enemy appearing in the chinnel, they, ſet ſail, and ſteered for 
＋ the coaſt of Epirus, but were drove to the northward ; and on the ſe- 


cond day paſſed Apollonia, and were diſcovered by the enemy from 
Dyrrachium. As they were far to the lee ward of that part of the coaſt 
on. which Cæſar had inſtructed them to land; and as it was vain for 
them with this wind, to attempt getting to the ſouthward, they choſe 
to give way at once, and ſteer for ſome. convenient harbour north- 
ward of all Pompeyꝰs ſtations. But in following this courſe, as they 
paſſed by. Dyrrachium they were inſtantly chaſed by Quintus Co- 
ponius, who commanded Pompey's. ſquadron. at that place, chiefly 
conſiſting of Rhodian galleys. The wind at, firſt was moderate, and 
Coponius expected eaſily to weather the head-lands that were to lee- 
ward of his poſt; and, though it. roſe conſiderably, after. he ſet fail, 
he ſtill continued to ſtruggle againſt it. As ſoon as Antony obſerved 


this enemy, he crowded fail, and made for. the neareſt harbour; being 


in the bay of Nympheus, about three miles beyond Liſſus , on the 
coaſt of Dalmatia, This bay opened to the ſouth, and was very 
acceſſible, though not ſecure with the preſent wind. He choſe, 
however, to riſk the loſs of ſome ſhips, rather than fall into the 
enemy's hands; and made directly for this place. Soon. after he 
entered the harbour the wind ſhifted to the ſouth-weſt, from which 
his ſhips were now ſufficiently covered, and he debarked without any 
loſs. At the ſame time the, wind, in conſequence of this change, 
blowing more directly on the land, and more violently, bore hard 
on Coponius, forced him upon the ſhore, where the greater part of 
his galleys, being fixteen in number, were ſtranded and wrecked. 
Such of Antony's tranſports as got ſafe into the bay of Nympheus 


landed three veteran legions, with one of the new levies, and eight 


hundred horſe., Two of his tranſports, one with two hundred and 
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thirty of the new raiſed troops; the other, with ſomewhat leſs than CHAP. 
two hundred veterans, being heavy failors, fell aſtern; and it being 


night before they arrived, miſtook their way, and, inſtead of the bay 


who was ſtationed with a body of horſe in that place to obſerve the 


coaſt, tfiatined ſome ſmall boats, ſurrounded theſe tranſports, and 


offered the troops who were on board favourable terms if they would 
agree to ſurrender. Upon this ſummons the new levies accordingly 


ſtruck ; but the veterans ran their veſſels aſhore, and having landed, 5 


fought their way, with the loſs of a few men, to Nympheus, where 
they joined the main body ee landed with 
. 

The colony at Liſſus had been ſettled by lit, as a part of the 
province of Ilyricum, and now appeared to favour his cauſe ; Otta- 
cilius thetefore thought proper to withdraw with his gartiſon; and 
Antony having ſtationed ſome of the tranſports at this place to enable 
Czfar to embark his army for Italy, if, as was reported, Pompey 


ſhould attempt to remove the ſcene of the war into that country; and 


having ſent the remainder back for the troops which were ſtill left at 
Brundiſium, he diſpatched meſſengers to Czfar with the particulars. 
of his voyage, and an account of the place at which he had landed. 


The fleet, with this divifiori of the army under Antony, had been 


ſeen on the coaft, from the ſtations both of Pompey and of Cæſar, 
ſteering to the northward ; but it was not known for ſome days what 
was become of them. Upon the arrival of the intelligence, that 


they had effected à landing to the northward, both parties determined. 


to move to that quarter. Pompey decamped in the night, and know=- 
ing the route which Antony was likely to take, placed himſelf in his. 
way, giving orders that the army, without lighting fires or ſounding 
their trumpets, ſhould remain in profound ſilence. Antony, how- 
ever, having intelligence of this diſpoſition of the enemy, did not 
h 1 advance. 


of Nympheus, came to an anchor before Liffas. Ottacilius Craſſus, 
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BOOK advance. Cæſar, in the mean time, 10, favour his junRion, was 


. — obliged-to- make a-conſiderable circuit, aſcended on the ban ef che 


river Apſus to a ford at which he paſſed; from thence continued his 


march to the northward, and ſeemed to advance on Pompey's right, 


while Antony remained in his front. In this ſituation, Pompey, ap- 
prehending that he might be attacked on different ſides at once by 
Cæſar and by Antony, thought proper to quit his ſtation; and leav- 
ing their armies to join, fell back to Aſparagium, a rang pol about 
a'day's march from Dyrrachium. 

Ceæſar having obtained this n eelaforcrment,; 99 


eee eee eee eee of his poſ- 


ſeſſions upon the coaſt. His enemies, by the ſuperiority of their 
fleets, could prevent his receiving any regular ſupply of proviſions 
from the ſea. It was neceſſary for him, therefore, in order that he 
might have ſome other reſource, and be in condition to act on the 
offenſive, to extend his quarters by land, and to cover ſome tract of 
country from which he could ſubſiſt his army. For this purpoſe he 
removed from Oricum the legion that was ſtationed at that place; 
taking ſuch precautions as were neceſſary to ſecure his ſhipping in 
the port from any furprize by ſea, He drew the greater part of the 


veſſels on ſhore, ſunk one in the mouth of the harbour, and placed 
another at anchor near it, mounted with a conſiderable tower, and 
| manned with a proper. force. Being thus ſecured on the, coaſt, he 


ſent numerous detachments in different directions: L. Caſſius Lon- 
ginus, with a legion of new levies, into Theſſaly; C. Calviſius Sa- 
binus, with five cohorts and a party of horſe, into, Etolia; Cn. Do- 
mitius Calvinus, with two legions, the eleventh and twelfth, into 
Macedonia; giving ſtrict charge to each of theſe officers, that they 
ſhould collect all the forage and proviſions which W or the neigh- 
ins countries could furn. * err aint) 621009 
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As Pompey had relied much on the authority of government, with COL 
which he was veſted at the beginning of the war, and which he be- ow 


lieved gave his party a diſpenſation from” exerciſe of thoſe popular 
arts, with which Cæſar thought proper to recommend his cauſe, he 
threatened to puniſſi the refractory, more than heencouraged orreward- 
ed the dutiful; and he oſten therefore extorted ſervices from the pro- 
vinces, neglecting the neceffary attention to conciliate their affections; 
and ſuch were the effects of this conduct, that the detachments which 


now appeared on the part of Cæſar were every where favourably re- 


ceived. Sabinus made. himſelf maſter of #tolia. Longinus found 
the people of Theſſaly divided, and was joined by one of the parties. 
Calviſius, upon his arrival in Macedonia, had deputations from many 
rowns and diſtricts of the province, with aſſurances of favour and 
fubiniflion; and by theſe means the poſſeſſions of Czfar, even in 
thoſe countries on which his DN POT HIP: Oe Wart began 
to be equal to theirs. | 

It was thought an Ae nee We thus to ſuffer his 


quarters to be over-run by an enemy who had but recently acquired a 


footing on the coaſt, and whoſe army was, in number of cavalry and 
light infantry, as well as of regular foot, greatly inferior to his own. 


Pompey, however, knowing the intereſt which Cæſar had in bringing 
the conteſt to a fpeedy decifion, did not chooſe to divide his forces, 


and he relied for the ſecurity of the ſouthern and inland provinces, on 
the legions which were ſoon expected to land from _ on the eaſtern 
ſhores of Macedonia or Theſſaly. 

Scipio, being the father-in-law of Pompey, had been e in 
aſſembling the forces of Aſia, and had, by ſevere exactions, availed 
himſelf of the refources of that opulent province. He was ſtill oc- 
cupied in this ſervice at Epheſus, when he received from Pompey 
an account of Czfar's arrival in Epirus, and an order without delay 

to tranſport his army into Europe. He accordingly, ſoon after the 
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BOOK arrival of Cæſar's detachments at their ſeveral places of deſtination, 
— I debarked in the bay of Thermé, or of Theſſalonica, and penetrated 


into Macedonia, directing his march towards the quarters of the two 
legions which Cæſar had ſent thither under the command of Domitius 
Calvinus, and gave a general alarm on his route; but being arrived 


within about twenty miles of Domitius, he turned on a ſudden into 


Theſſaly, as thinking Longinus, who was ſtationed in that country 
with one legion of raw troops, might be made an eaſier prey. 

To lighten his march, he left his baggage under a guard of 
eight cohorts, commanded by Fa vonius on the Haliacmon, a river 
which ſeparates Macedonia from Theſſaly, and proceeded with great 
diſpatch towards the quarters of Longinus. This officer, greatly 
alarmed at his fudden approach, and miſtaking, at the ſame time, 
for an enemy a body of Thracian horſe which were coming to his 
own aſſiſtance, haſtily withdrew by the mountains, and continued 
his retreat to Ambracia. Scipio was about to purſue Longinus on 
the route he had taken, when he was recalled by earneſt repreſent- 
ations from Favonius, the officer he had left to guard his bag- 
gage; informing him, that his poſt was in the utmoſt danger of 
being forced by Calvinus, who was on his march through Macedonia 
for that purpoſe. Scipio accordingly returned with all poſſible diſ- 
patch to the Haliacmon, and arrived at the poſt of Favonius, after 
the duſt which aroſe from the march of the enemy had appeared on 
the plain; and thus came barely 1 in time to lun his party, and to 
reſcue his baggage. 

The armies continued to occupy Pa oppoſite banks of the Haliac- 
mon ; -and as Scipio, by the flight of Longinus, was become maſter 
of all Theſſaly, Calvinus continued in poſſeſſion of Macedonia, and 
from thence ſecured a conſiderable ſource of ſupply to Cæſar's army. 


It would have been of great moment to Pompey's affairs; and not 


inconſiſtent with the dilatory plan he had formed for the conduct of 
T | . | the 
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the war, to have riſked an action between theſe ſeparate bodies on the © 7 


Haliacmon, rather than to have ſuffered his enemy to retain the com 


mand of ſo many poſts of conſequence; and Scipio accordingly paſſed 
the river with a view to bring on an engagement; but after ſome ſtay 


on the plain, ſinding no opportunity to attack the enemy with any 


hopes of ſucceſs, he repaſſed the river, and having occupied his 
former ſtation, there paſſed ſome partial encounters between ſuch as 
were advanced on the different ſides, but without any conſiderable 
event. | N | . 
"While ſo many large bodies, detached from the principal armies, 


were thus contending in Theſſaly for the poſſeſſion of the country, 


Pompey remained to cover the ground, which was of greater import- 
ance to him, in the neighbourhood of the ſea, and the port of Dyrra- 
chium. Having, at the diftance of about a day's march in his rear, this 
town and harbour as a place of arms, when he had depoſited his ma- 
gazines and ſtores, and from which he received his ordinary ſupply 
of proviſions, he had taken his meaſures to protract the war; 
and truſting to his own ſuperior reſources, both by ſea and by land, 
did not doubt that by waiting until the countries which Cæſar had 
occupied ſhould be exhauſted, he might force him to retire from the 
conteſt without the riſk of a battle. To haſten this event, he en- 
deavoured every where to ſtraiten his quarters in the country, _ to 
block up or deftroy all the harbours he had on the coaſt. 


Cnzus, the eldeſt of Pompey's ſons, commanding the Egyptian 
fleet, in execution of this plan which had been laid to haraſs the enemy, 
without expoſing their cauſe to a general hazard, attacked Czfar's 
principal naval ſtation at Oricum, raiſed the veſſel that had been ſunk 
at the mouth of the harbour, forced the armed galley that was ſta- 
tioned before it, and carried off or deſtroyed all the ſhips that were laid 
up in vor Ports From "thence he proceeded to Liſſus, burnt thirty 
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tranſports which Antony had left in the ere pere een fr 


an attempt on the town, was repulſed with loſs. T4 mi 


Cæſar, on the oppoſite part, ſenſible of ths one which he had 
in bringing the war to a ſpeedy deciſion, advanced upon Pompey, 
forced a place of ſome ſtrength that covered his front, and encamped 
in his preſence. The day after he arrived inn poſition, either to 


bring on a general action, or to gain the reputation of braving his an- 
tagoniſt, he formed his army on the plain between the two camps; but 


as Pompey continued firm or unmoved by this inſult, and as the re- 
cent loſſes which Cæſar had ſuſtained in his ſhipping, and on the 


coaſt, rendered his proſpect of future ſupplies or reinforcements 
every day leſs ſecure, he projected a movement, by which he pro- 
poſed either to force an engagement, or to preclude the enemy from 
all his reſources in the town and harbour of Dyrrachium. 
For this purpoſe, and that Pompey might the leſs ſuſpect auy 


important deſign, he decamped in the day, and having a large cir- 


cuit to make, directed his march at firſt from Dyrrachium, and 
was, thought to, retire for want of proviſions; but in the night he 
changed his direction, and with great diligence advanced to the town. 
Pompey having intelligence of the change which Cæſar had made in 
his route during the night, perceived his deſign ; and having a nearer 
way to Dyrrachium, ſtill expected by a rapid march to arrive before 
him. But Cæſar having prevailed on his men, notwithſtanding the 
great fatigues of the preceding day, to continue. their march with 
little interruption all night, was in poſſeſſion of the only avenue to 
the town, when the van of. Pompey's army appeared on the hills. 
Pompey thus ſhut out from Dyrrachium, where he had placed his 
magazines and ſtores, and from the only harbour he had on the coaſt, 
was obliged to take poſſeſſion of the Petra, 'a ſmall promontory which 


covered a little creek or bay not far from the town, and there endea- 


voured to ſupply the loſs of the harbour, by bringing ſhips of burden 
3 70 


- 
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to load, and by procuring ſupplies in boats from his magazines and © * 
ſtores yn the town ; and in this manner was ſtill in mn „ 


any immediate riſk of his fortunes in a ſingle adio 
--Czfar, on the other hand, — in thediaigs hothad 
"RGA exclude” the enemy from their magazines in the town of 
Dyrrachinm, and ſeeing no likelihood of being able to bring the war 
to a ſpeedy: decifion, his own communication with Italy being en- 
Sicily, and from Gaul, having met with unexpected delays; ſent 
an officer, named L. Canuleius, into Epirus, with a commiſſion to 
draw into magazines all the corn that could be found in that or the 
neighbouring diſtricts, and to ſecure them at proper places for the 
uſe of his army. Thie, however, in a country that was mountain- 
ous and barren, itſelf commonly ſupplied with corn from abroad, 


and lately on purpoſe laid waſte by the enemy, was not likely to 


furniſh him with any conſiderable ſupply, or to enable him for any 
time to ſupport a dilatory war. His genius was therefore at work 
by ſome ſpeedier courſe to n. his enemy, and to haſten the end 
of the contaſ . | 

In theſe circumſtances, however, he did not neglect his uſual arti- 
fices to amuſe and diſtra& his antagoniſts with great profeſſions of 
moderation, and with overtures of peace. On hearing of Scipio's 
arrival in Europe, affecting to have deſpaired of obtaining peace by 
any farther direct applications to Pompey himſelf, and willing to 
appeal to the reaſon of the father-in-law againſt the obſtinacy of the 
ſon, he ſent Clodius, their common friend; with letters and inſtrue- 


equitable. accommodation, all which, he preſumed, had hitherto 
failed, through the unhappy timidity of thoſe: he intruſted with his 
* meſſages, and from their not having courage to deliver them 


properly to their general. But feen through the media- 


tion 
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BOOK © tion of Scipio, who'could deliver himſelf with ſo much freedom; 


3 * who could adviſe with ſo much authority; and who, being at the 


head of a great army attached to his perſon, could even enforce 
< what was juſt, he might expect a different iſſue to propoſitions ſo 
fair and ſo reaſonable. And that in this event Scipio would have 
„the honour of being the reſtorer of tranquillity and good order to 


Italy, of peace to the provinces, and of proſperity to the whole 


* empire.” Clodius was received with reſpect; but on delivering 
his meſſage, it appears, that all farther communication was refuſed 
him as a perſon who came to inſult or amuſe with falſe pretenſions. 
Cæſar, indeed, was himſelf, as uſual, ſo far from truſting to the effect 


of theſe propoſitions, or ſo far from remitting his own operations in 
order to confirm his pacific profeſſions, that he even redoubled his 


efforts in that very quarter which was entruſted to Scipio; and as he 
had already poſſeſſed himſelf of Epirus, Acarnania, and MXtolia, he 
carried his views {till farther on that ſide, and ſent Fuſius Calenus to be 
joined by Longinus and Sabinus, and to endeavour, by the iſthmus of 
Corinth, to penetrate into Achaia. 

He himſelf at the ſame time engaged in a project, which to ole 
who do not recollect the amazing works which were frequently executed 
by Roman armies, particularly by that of Cæſar himſelf, will appear ſo 
vaſt, and even romantic, as to exceed belief: this project was no leſs 
than to inveſt Pompey in his camp, though at the head of an army 
ſuperior to his own, and oblige him to recede. from the coaſt, or ſub- 
mit to he inveſted with lines, and completely ſhut out from the country. 
For this purpoſe he occupied ſeveral hills in the neighbourhood of 
Pompey's camp, ſtrengthened them with forts, joined thoſe forts by 


lines of communication acroſs: the vallies, and ſoon appeared to have 


projected a complete chain of redoubts, and a lineof circumvallation. 
: Pompey, to counteract this daring project, took poſſeſſion of ſome 
heights in his turn, fortified and joined them in the ſame manner, 


and 
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both ſides, as in the operations of a ſiege, were employed to annoy 


the workmen. The armies lay under arms, and fought in detail for 


the poſſeſſion of - advantageous grounds. When forced from one 
height which they attempted to occupy, they ſeized upon another 
that was contiguous, and ſtill continued their Pres eu obliged to 
change its direction. 

In theſe operations, a campaign, that ane in e ee Gs 
landing of Cæſar on the coaſt oh Epirus, already drew on to the 
middle of ſummer, and both parties had undergone great labour, and 
were expoſed to peculiar diſtreſs. Cæſar's army, already inured at 
che blockade of Aleſia, and the ſieges of Marſeilles and of Avaricum, 
to toils like thoſe in which they were now engaged, flattered them- 
ſelves with a like glorious iſſue to their preſent labours. They were 
in want of bread, and obliged to ſubſtitute in its place a kind of root 
boiled up with milk; but were comforted under this hardſhip with 
the proſpe& of fields which were repleniſhed with ripening corn, 
and which gave the hopes of a plentiful harveſt. They not only 
continued their countervallations with incredible toil, but turned or 


interrupted all the rivulets or ſprings that formerly watered. the 


grounds on which the enemy were now encamped. 


Pompey's army, on their part, were leſs inured to ſuch -toilſome 
operations. They had plenty of bread, which came to them with 


every wind, from the different coaſts that were ſtill in their poſſeſſion, 
but were in great diſtreſs for want of water and forage : many of 
their horſes had died; the men, too long confined to the ſame 
ground, and to the ſame air, which was infected with filth, . and the 
exhalation of putrid carcaſes, being reduced ta the uſe of bad water, 
were become extremely ſickly. 


Pompey,, 
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— ſuperiority of his numbers, and by the extent of line which he 


obliged him to form and to defend; and it appears that he availed 


himſelf of theſe advantages with all thoſe abilities of a great officer, 
which he was juſtly ſuppoſed to poſſeſs. He not only forced Czfar, 
without hazarding a general action, to recede from many of the heights 


which he attempted to occupy, and obliged him, with great labour, 


to widen the compaſs of his lines; but likewife alarmed him by 


various attacks on the works which he had already completed, and in 
ſome places forced open the bars which the enemy had placed in his 
way, and recovered his on communication anew with the country be- 


fore him. But as Cæſar could preſent his whole army in many places 


40 cover the works he was executing, it was impoſſible, without riſk- 
ing a general ons which Pompey avoided, oP to ſtop his pro- 
grels. 

In the courſe of theſe operations it appears, from the text of 
Czſar's Commentaries, though incomplete, that the armies changed 
the ground of their principal encampments as well as the diſpoſition 
of ſome ſeparate poſts, and mutually haraſſed each other with frequent 


- furprizes and alarms. And Cæſar mentions no leſs than fix capital 


actions which happened in one day at the lines of circumvallation, or 
under the walls of Dyrrachium ; and in moſt of them it is probable that 
Pompey had the advantage, as he acted on the ſtring, or ſmaller cir- 
cumference, while his TT moved on the bow, or the wider 
circle. 


Pompey completed his own line of circumvallation to a circuit of 
fifteen miles, having a chain of four-and-twenty redoubts on the 
different hills over which it was carried. By this work he obliged 
Czfar to recede half a mile beyond him, and to extend his mere to 


about ſeventeen miles in circumference. 


The 
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The extremities of both their works terminated on the ſhore j and © H, 4 Ar. 
Czfar having no boats or ſhips to oppoſe to the numerous craft of his. — 
enemy, ought, perhaps, by the conſideration of this very cireum- 
ſtance, to have been diverted at firſt from his project. But as he 
fought merely for occaſions af action, he was contented with the hopes 
of finding them even under ſuch diſadvantages. While he was obliged 
to remain with the ſtrength of his army at that end of his line which 
was neareſt the town of Dyrrachium, in order to prevent the acceſs of 
Pompey to his magazines, he propoſed to fortify the other extremity 
of it with double works, and had already thrown up, at the diſtance 
of two hundred yards from each other, two entrenchments, conſiſting 
of a parapet ten feet high, and of a ditch fifteen feet wide; one 
facing the lines of Pompey, the other turned to the field, in order to 
guard againſt any ſurpriſe from parties which, coming by water, 
might land in his rear. He was likewiſe about to join theſe entrench- 
ments by a traverſe or flank, to cover him from the ſea. 

Before this work was completed, Pompey made a diſpoſition to 

. force him at this extremity of his lines, and of conſequence to open a 
way to his rear over the whole extent of his works. For this purpoſe 
he brought in the night ſix entire legions, or ſixty cohorts, to that 

part of his own works which faced this place. He embarked a 

numerous body of archers, flingers, and other light troops, having 
their helmets and ſhields fortified, as it ſeems was the cuſtom, with' 
baſket work, to break the forte of the ſtones which were likely to 
ſhower from-the enemy's parapets, and furniſhed with great quantities 
of faſcines and other materials proper to fill up the ditch. This 
embarkation was effected in the night; and the officer who com- 
manded it had orders to land part of the troops in the rear of both 
Czſar's entrenchments, and another part between them where the 
work was ſtill incomplete. Theſe ſeparate diviſions were to be ſup- 
ported by the whole force of the legions in front, who were to take 
| Vor. II. 30 advantage 
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120% K advantage, of any: affect, which the-miſſiles from their bosts might 
Ks. Dol praduce on the flank or the rear of the enemy. i £1979 .Syithotto 


places at ance, and had all the conſequences of a complete ſurpriſe. 
They fell with the greateſt effect upon the ſtation of the ninth legion, 
of which the picquets and other guards being inſtantly routed, the 
whole legion was put under arms to ſupport them; but ſoory infected 
with the panie, was carried off in the flight. Antony, who occupied 
the neareſt Ration on the heights, appearing in that inſtant with 
twelve cohorts, and a better countenance, ſtopped for a while the 


- Purſuit of the enemy, ——— Jy 


routed. 
Ibe alarm eee eee hed odalVthe 


Hills, and he haſtened to the ground with as many cohorts. as could: be 


ſpared from the poſts in his way; but he came too late, Pompey had 
already forced the entrenchments, had burſt fromm his confinement, 
and was beginning to encarp in a new poſition, where, with- 
out loſing hie communication with the ſea, he rendered abortive 
for a long time Czfar's purpoſe of exgluding him from the ſup- 
plies of neceſſaries or conveniences. which were to be derived. from 
the land, and was now in a, poſture to command à free acceſs. to 
water and forage, from the Want of men 
diſtreſſed in his late ſituation, _ 

Thus Cæſar, far from reaping the: eln be pe nd hom 
the labour of ſo many months, began to incur the cenſure of a 
viſionary projector, who preſumed to practiſe on the ableſt captain of 
the age the arts with which, he had ſuceceded againſt ignorant Bar- 
barians, or, at moſt, againſt. generals of mean capacity. 
Cæſar himſelf, nor greatly altered the conſidenee of lis army: be 


preſented himſelf again 2 — 
pi 


Theſe attacks wert accordingly made at day break, in three different = 


Frs grass 
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pitched his camp än their preſence, till determined to act on che as © what 
offenſive, even in the ſequel of attempts in which he had failed. 
An action accordingly followed; of which the reſult is evident, 
although it is difficult, from the imperfect text of his Commentaries, 
to aſcertain the detail. It appears that both armies had changed the 
ground which they had taken immediately after the laſt action; 
that in this remove Pompey had taken poſſeſſion of the camp which 
Catar had left; and as his army, being more numerous, occupied 
more ground than that of Cæſar had done, he made à ſecond en- 
trenchment, quite round that which had been formerly occupied by . 
Czar. This camp was covered by a wood on one fide, and by a 
river, at the diſtance of four hundred paces, on the other. 
While Pompey lay in this poſition, he had thrown up a line of 
communication from the flank-of his camp to the river, in order to 
cover his acceſs to water. But after he had taken this precaution, he 


thought proper to change his ground, and had moved about the 
diſtance of half a mile on his march to occupy a new ſituation, when, 


for ſome purpoſe that is not explained, he thought proper to ſend back 

a legion; or large detachment of his army, pews: FEE 3 
the camp he had fo recent'y left, 

_ | Caxfar, on his part, being . 
fituation he had taken, and obſerving this detachment ſerit off from 
the enemy, thought it gave him a favourable opportunity, by cutting 

it off, to recover part of the credit he had loſt in the late action. 
While, to amuſe the enemy, he ordered his men to continue the work 

in which- they were engaged; be himſelf marched with twentywthree 
cohorto/ in two dH ſions, under cover of the wood; came to the ground 
unobſerved, and with the divifion-which-was led by himſelf, mixed with 
the onemy who had already taken poſſeſſion of the exterior Tines, and 
drove tem frem thenee to the interior entrenchment, with great 
laughter, The other diviſton being in the mean dime to attack the | : 
ZIP! 3 O 2. fame © 
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* ſame works at a different. place, miſtook the line of communication 
3 which covered the acce(s from the camp to the river for the entrench- 
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ment of the camp itſelf, and before they perceived their miſtake, had 
run along this line to a great diſtance in ſearch of an entrance; when 
obſerving, at laft, that the line along which they ran was not defended, 
the infantry went over it firſt, and were followed by all the cavalry: 
but the time which they had loſt by their former miſtake gave Pom- 
pey an opportunity to come to the relief of his detachment. As ſoon 
as he appeared, Cæſar's cavalry, finding themſelves entangled between 


the line of communication, the entrenchment of the camp, and the 


river, began to retire with great precipitation, and were followed by 
the foot, who fell into great confuſion. That part of Pompey's de- 
tachment, which, in the beginning of the action, had been defeated 
by Cæſar, ſeeing themſelves likely to be ſupported, rallied in the rear- 
gate of the camp; and the party which Cæſar himſelf commanded 
againſt them, obſerving the precipitant retreat of the other diviſion, 
ſaw dangers and difficulties accumulating on every ſide. Imagining 
that they were about to be furrounded, or ſhut up within the enemy's 
works, they betook them to flight, crowded back to the ditch, and, 
in attempting to repaſs it, were killed in ſuch heaps, or were trodden 
under foot in ſuch numbers, that the ſlain filled up the _— and 
made a paſſage for thoſe that followed. _ 

In this ſtate of general confuſion and terror, the. eee au- 
thority of Cæſar, which, on other occaſions, uſed to be of ſo great 
effect were entirely diſregarded, The bearer of a ſtandard, upon 
Czfar's catching it, and endeavouring to ſtop him, quitted his hold, 
and continued to run without it; a rider, whoſe horſe he had ſeized 
by the bridle, diſmounted, and ran off on foot. The rout was com- 
plete; but the ditches and works, amongſt which the action began, 
as they embarraſſed the flight of the one party, ſo they retarded the 
n., other; e 

remain 
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probably, by the high eſlimation for diſcipline and valour to which 
Cæſar's army was fo juſtly entitled; but which no troops can uni- 
formly ſupport at all times: and if it be true, as is probable, that the 
flight of an army in actual rout may be always | diſtinguiſhed 
from a concerted retreat, he on this day committed an unpardonable 
error; and Cæſar, who may be inclined to exaggerate the overſighta, 
though not the advantages, of his enemy, owns that he himſelf loſt 
about a thouſand men, with above thirty ſtandards or colours, and 
oed the preſervation of his army to the exceſſive caution, or incapacity 
of Pompey, + He himſelf acted indeed like a perſon defeated, in- 
ſtantly abandoned all his famous lines of Dyrrachium, and all his out- 
poſts; and to make head againſt the victor, brought all the ſcattered 
parts of his army together. 

Pompey, in the mean time, loſt the Auen moment, or was not 
ſenſible of his advantage till after the time for improving it was paſt. 
But this victory, although it had not been perceived in the preciſe 
moment in whieh a ſignal advantage could have been made of it, was 
preſently afterwards. greatly exaggerated. Pompey had from his own 
army the uſual ſalutations of triumph, or received the title of Im- 
perator, which he continued to aſſume, and ſent his accounts of the 
action, by expreſſes, to every part of the empire; but had the mode- 
ration to abſtain from the practice that was uſual in the caſe of victories 
obtained over foreign enemies, that of binding his Sn and 758 diſ= 
patches wich laurel. ” 

Cæſar, by carrying the ee eee had put Hd bs 
very arduous - ſituation. ' He had paſſed over a ſea on which the 
enemy were maſters, and had invaded a country of which they were 
in poſſeſſion, with forces greatly ſuperior to his own : but this daring 
are which, even in its firſt ſucceſſes, excited aſtoniſſument, 


* | now. 


 remained:in-ſuſpence.” Te miſtook che flight' of Czſat's army for a © H f . 
feint, to draw. him into ſome ambuſcade. In this he wWus governed, — 
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oh now expoſed him to cenſure, and his attempt to inveſt. ſo great an 
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8 officer as Pompey, at the head of an army ſuperior to his on, 


appeared altogether wild and extravagant. The merit of all his 


former campaigns, as is common, began to be queſtioned bythoſe who, 


after the event, can inſtruct and correct every general id the glory 
he had gained in the former part of the war was entirely obſcured. He 


was even ſaid to have gained the Spaniſh army by corruption, and to 


have purchaſed with money the ſurrender which he pretended to have 
forced by his addreſs and his ſword. People returned to their firſt 
apprehenſions, that Pompey was the greateſt general which any age 
or nation had ever produced; that he had effectually put an end to 
the preſent conteſt, and had left nothing for his party to W t 


reap the advantages of the victory he had obtained for them. 


Some time before this event, and while the minds of men were yet 
in ſuſpence, Cato, in one of the councils which had been ſummoned by 
Pompey, obſerved that Cæſar had acquired much popular favour by his 


| oftentation of mercy, and by the hopes of protection which he held out 


to every man who did not actually take arms againſt him; while Pom- 
pey and his followers, by publiſhing threats againſt all who did not ac- 
tually eſpouſe their cauſe, had rendered the army of the republic'an ob- 
ject of terror; he therefore moved, that a proclamation ſhould be iſ- 
ſued, containing aſſurances, that every town not actually in arms ſhould 
be protected, and that no blood ſhould be ſhed but in the field of battle. 
A reſolution to this purpoſe had been accordingly publiſhed "*; but 
in the preſent exultation of victory was forgotten. The times were 
ſaid to require exemplary juſtice, and to juſtify executions'and for- 
feitures, not only of thoſe who were actually in arms againſt their 
country, but of thoſe likewiſe who had betrayed its cauſe by a mean 
and profligate neutrality. The favourites of Pompey already, in 


5 Phytarch, in Vite Pompeii, p- 494+ 111812 46:5 
3 imagination, 
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imagination, ſatod their revenge, and n eee, atthe CHAP 
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expence of the oppoſite party and of its abettors . Every one con» 9 


ſidered the uſe, which he himſelf. was to make ofthe victory, we 
how it might be ſecured or rendered complete. [i 

The ſhock Which Cœſar had received in — cata 
non, was, not without reaſon, ſuppoſed to be deeiſſive; he had 
peared to ſink under the weight of their misfortunes- Inferior to the 
enemy in numbers, greatly reduced by their loſſes, and fallen in 
their own eſtimation, they were not ſoon likely to recover courage 
enough to contend. mmm 
an adverfary. 

Cæſar, however, was not ere bye e nets bs 
knew what was the force of an army which had been taught, by the ex- 
perienee of many years, fo repoſe the utmoſt confidence in thermſelves 
and in their general, and wick was not likely to fink, without hopes of 


recovery, under any fingle event. He confidered their apparent dejection 


as 2 fymptom of indignation, and of rage more than of fear or debaſe- 
ment; and, inftead of blame or reproach, ſoothed them with con- 
ſolation, and with the apologies which he induſtriouſly framed for 
their late miſcarriage. He bid them recolle& their former actions, 
and not be diſmayed by a ſimgie accident which befel them in the 


midft of a career ſuſtained with a ſpirit ſo much foperior to that of 


every enemy they encountered : If fortune has croſſed ns for 
once, he ſaid, © we muſt retrieve our loſſes by diligence and re- 
“ ſolution, Difficulties only excite the brave, and awaken their 
„ ardour ; you have formerly experienced difficulties, and every 
+ HUN ORE NOOR a enter is Gs OyRnueG= 
* rance aud courage.” | | 


as Call, de Bel, Cv. ib. ca 
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. He was ſenſible, -however, that ſome: particuler officers had lt 3 


puniſhment, he might ſeem to exculpate the ſoldiers, and reinſtate 
them in their own eſteem. For this reaſon he diſmiſſed, with infamy, 
whoſe object it is never to part from their colours. By theſe means 
the ſullen dejection of the legions was changed into rage, and an 
ardent impatience to retrieve their honour . They did not preſume 
to importune their general to be entruſted ſo ſoon again with his for- 
tunes; but they impoſed voluntary taſks, by way of penance, 
on themſelves, ſaying, That they had deſerved to be loaded with 
hardſhips. Many of the ſuperior officers gave it as their opinion to 
Cæſar, that whatever reſolution he might have taken for the future 
plan of the war, ſo favourable a diſpoſition in the army, and fo fair 
an opportunity of yet ending the conteſt with honour on the very 


ground on which they had incurred their late diſgrace, ſhould not be 


neglected, nor ſuffered to eſcape. Cæſar, however, did not chuſe 
to ſtake his fortunes on the chance of a feveriſh ardour, which ſtill 
bad ſome mixture of conſternation, nor to rely on a fury which had 
more of deſpair than of rational confidence, againſt the impetuoſity 
of a ſuperior army recently fluſhed with victory. Nor was he ſafe to 
remain in his preſent ſituation, without any poſts in his rear to ſecure 
his communication with the country, and without any immediate 
proſpect of ſupply for the ſubſiſtence of his army. N 

For theſe reaſons, Cæſar determined, without loſs of time, to de- 
camp and to remove to ſome diſtance from the enemy. In the firſt 
night after this reſolution was taken, and as ſoon as it was dark, the 
ſick and wounded, with all the baggage, under the eſcort of a legion, 


were ſent off, with orders that they mould not hal till they reached 


17 Caf. de Bel. Civ. ld. u. 105 . 
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Apdlionid, beiag a inarch.of about thirty miles At three in the morn- 2 th 
ing the main body of the army, obſerving a a profound ſilence, turned N 


out of the camp by different gates, and took the ſame route. Two 


terval, being ready to depart, ſounded the uſual march to make the 
enemy believe the van of the army was then only beginning to move, 
and the whole being thus already on their way, and without any in- 
. Ry A DEF OST ters IEF 
who was likely to purſue them. © 
© Pompey, ee eee drew forth is 
army, and followed with great expedition. After marching à few 
miles he overtook, with his cavalry, the rear of Cæſar's army at the 
paſſage of the river Genuſus ; but being received by the enemy's 
Horſe, interlined with infatxtry, could make no impreſſion, and ſaw 
them effe& the paſſage of the river without any conſiderable loſs. 
Cxſar, having completed an ordinary march, took poſſeſſion of the 
lines. which he had formerly occupied at Afparagium:; but not in- 
tending to remain on this ground, gave orders to the legions to reſt 
on their arms. He ſent forth his cavalry by the front gate in ſight 


of the enemy, as if with intention to forage ; but with orders to 


turn round the camp, and enter it again by the rear. Pompey ſup- 
poling, from theſe appearances, that Cæſar had. concluded his march, 
and that the buſineſs of the day was over, followed his example, 
Pitched in the ſame lines, which he likewiſe had formerly, occupied 
at this place, and ſuffered his men to ſtray in ſearch of forage and 
wood ; many alſo who, in the hurry with which they decamped in 
the morning, had.left their baggage behind. them, were now allowed 
to lay down their arms, and returned to Dyrrachium in ſearch of it. 

Cæſar, who waited only until the halt he had made ſhould pro- 
duce this effeR in the camp of the enemy, again put his army in 
3 interruption, on the ſame day 

Vo. II. 3P completed 
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9 OK completed a ſecond march of eight mills J. we Poa ll Ayr 
3 having already laid aſide their arms and encamped; were not in condition 
to follow. Cæſar continued his retreat during ſome of the ſubſe- 
quent days in the ſame order, having his baggage advanced ſome 
hours before him: and Pompey, having loſt ſome ground by the 
delay of the ſirſt day, and having haraſſed his army in attempting 
to regain it, on the fourth day intirely diſcontinued tlie purſuit. 
This reſpite. gave both parties leiſure to conſider the plan of their 
future operations. Cæſar repaired to Apollonia to lodge his ſick and 
wounded, to pay off the arrears of his army, and to make a proper 
diſpoſition for the ſecurity of the places he held on the coaft. And 
having already one cohort at Liſſus, placing three at Oricum, and- 
four at Apollonia, he continued his route from thence to the ſouth- 
ward. He propoſed, without delay, to penetrate into Theſſaly, and to 
occupy, for the ſubſiſtence of his army, as much as he could of that. 
fertile country. He flattered himſelf, that if Pompey ſhould follow him 
thither, to a diſtance from his magazines and his ſupplies by ſea, the 
war might be continued between them upon equal terms. If he at- 
tempted to.retake Oricum and the towns. on the coaſt, he muſt expoſe. 
Scipio and tlie body under his command, in the eaſtern parts of Mace- 
donia, to be ſeparately attacked; or, if he wiſhed to preſerve Scipio and. 
his army, he would be obliged to quit his deſign upon Oricumꝭ in order. 
to ſüpport them. If he ſhould paſs into Italy, it was propoſed to follow 
kim by the coaſts of Dalmatia. And this laſt alternative of carrying the. 
war into Italy, from the difficulties, the delays, and the diſcredit to which. 
it miglit have expoſed, Czſar's cauſe, appears to have been the prefer- 
able choice for Pompey. It was accordingly debated in council, 
Whether, being maſter of the ſea, and having abundance of ſhip- 
ping, he ſhould not tranſport his army, recover the poſſeſſion of the 
ſeat of government, and ſtrip his antagoniſt of that authority; which 
he derived from this circumſtance ?. or, whether, he ſtiould not ſtay. 
ö 8 | 31 
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to finiſh the remains of the war in Macedonia? The advantages © H 
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likely to reſult from his return to Rome in the capacity of victor, 


after he had left it with ſome degree of diſgrace, were obvious. But 
the war appeared to be ſo near its coneluſion, that it was reckoned 
improper, to leave any part of it unſiniſhed. It was argued, that, by 
quitting the preſent ſeat of the war, Cæſar would be left to recover 
his forces in a country yet full of reſources, and would only exchange 
the weſtern part of the empire for the eaſt, from whence Sylla had 
been able, and from whence Pompey himſelf was now about to re- 
cover the city and the poſſeſſion of Italy. 
But, what weighed moſt of all in theſe deliberations the e of 
Scipio required the preſence of Pompey in Macedonia. If he ſhould 
remove his army from thence, this officer, with the forces GT 
arrived from Aſia, would fall a facrifice to the enemy. | 

Upon theſe motives both armies, having their feveral detachments 
in Theſſaly, and ſeparate bodies to ſupport or to reſeue from the 


dangers which threatened. them ; the generals determined to march' 
into that country, and calculated their reſpective movements, ſo as to 


cut off the enemy's. parties, or to ſuſtain their own. Cæſar, by his 


march to Apollonia, had been turned from his way ; and having the 
diſcredit of a defeat, and being ſuppoſed on his flight, was haraſſed 
or ill received by the country as he paſſed. The meſſengers, whom 
he had diſpatched to Domitius, were intercepted ; and this officer, 
while both armies were advancing, having made ſome movements in 


Macedonia in ſearch of proviſions, and having, with the two legions 


he. commanded, fallen into Pompey's route, ' narrowly ERIE mt 


only by a few hours, being ſurpriſed and taken. 
Cæſar, having arrived in time to reſcue Domitius, and being joined 


by him as he paſſed the mountains into Theſſaly, continued his march 


to Gomphi. The people of this place having refuſed to admit him, 


he ſealed the walls, gave the town to be pillaged; and intending, by 


3P 2 this 


1 
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KQe;£ this example, to deter others from retarding his march by fruitleſs 
—— reſiſtance, he put all the inhabitants to the ſword, When he atrived 
at Metropolis, the people, terriſied by the fate of Gomphi, threw open 
their gates; and Cæſar, to contraſt this with the former example, 
gave them protection. From hence to Lariſſa, where Scipio, having 
fallen back from the AMliacmon, then lay with. a conſiderable. army, 
the country was open, and Cæſar, or his parties, were every: where 
received without oppoſition. Having paſſed all the leſſer rivers which 
fall into the Penius, he took poſt on the Enipeus, which runs through 
the diſtrict of Pharſalia. Here he eommanded extenfive plaius, co- 
vered with forage and with ripening corn; had a very fertile country 
to a great diſtance in his rear; and being joined not only by Domi 
tius, but probably likewiſe by the legion which Longinus com- 
manded in Xtolia, in all amounting to ten legions, he was in con- 
dition to renew his offenſive operations. 
Pompey directed his motions likewiſe towards the ſime quarter; 
but although he had the more dire& route, and was every where 
received as victor in the late action, was ſtill on his march. Scipio 
advanced from Lariſſa to receive him; and being joined, they took 
poſt together on a height near Pharfalus, and in fight of Czfar's- 
ſtation, at the diſtance of thirty ſtadia, or about three miles The 
armies being ſome time fixed in this poſition, Cæſar drew forth, in 
the front of his intrenchment, to provoke his antagoniſt, It was 
evidently not Pompey's intereſt to give an enemy, whom he had 
brought into conſiderable ftraits, an opportunity of relief by the 
chance of a battle. But as this was a defiance, and had ſome effect 
on the minds of the ſoldiers, it was proper to return it; and both 
fides, during many days, continued to turn out in the front of their 
reſpective lines. Cæſar advanced, on each ſucceſſive day, ſtill nearer 


Appian. de Bello Civ. libs i- 
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in wie preſence of an enemy, nor did rem eee 
neniet ofr which he had hitherto formed his line of battle. 

The ſummer being fir ſpent; and all the forage amd corn bf ths 
neighbouring plains being conſumed,  Cifar began again to ſuffer for 
want of proviſions, and having no Ropes of bringing the enemy to à 
battle on this ground, he determined to change it; for ſome ſituation 
in which he eould more eaſily fubliſt hb own army, or by moving 
about, haraſs the enemy with continual marches, and oblige” them 
perhaps to give him an opportunity to fight them on equal terms. 
Having teſolved on this plan, and having appointed à day on which: 


the army ſhould move, the tents being already ſtruck, and the ſignal 


to march given, while the van was palling through the reat-gite of 


the camp, it was obſerved, that Ponipey's army, being formed ac= - 


cording to'their daily practice, had advanced farther than ufudl be- 


fore Heir Hines. Cæſar immediately gave orders to halt, faying tö 


choſe who Were near Him, © The time we have fo earn earneſtly wiſhed 
«for is cöme; let us ſee how we Are to acquit durſelves.“ He ich- 
medratefy brd, "hn 1 fignal of battle, a pufple enſign to be hoiſted 
on a lane in the centre of the camp.  Appian fays, That he like- 
wiſe ordered the pales to be drawn, at the breaſt-work ts be le- 
velled in the front towards the enemy, that his army might not lope 
for a retreat, not even behind their intrenchments 

It was evidently Pompey's intereſt to #void à battle, and to walt 
for the ee of the diſtreſſes to whith Cefar army Wut Babe Been 
expoſed o the approach of Winter. But this is the trloft fgeült 
part in Wat, requiring great Ability in the general; together With refed 
colitigh and dtiplitit in che trwojs. A geaerit may be quien ts 


2 Plutarch. in Vita Pompei. Appian. de Bello Civ. lib, ii. 
z 8 - fight 


Ip. 
to/Pomipey's ground; but there were ſome diffcufties in the way ef c as P. 
kis farther approach,” in which he did not chüſe to engage HARI AS 


ry 0.0 fight. a battle; but not dextrouſly to avoid an enemy who, preſſo⸗ 
5 , him; an army may have that ſpecies of courage which impells chem 
in action, but not that degree of conſtancy, which is required to ſup- 

port them long unemployed in the preſence of an enemy. In hat- 
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ever degree, Pompey himſelf was qualified for the - pazt/,vhich the 
ſervice required of him, he was attended by numbers, of Senators 
and perſons of high rank, who, thinking themſelves in à civil or 


political capacity, equal with their general, bore the continuance of 


their military ſubordination with pain. They ſaid, he was like Aga- 
memnon among the kings, and protracted a war that might have 
been ended in a day, merely to enjoy his command. Nurſed in luxury, 
and averſe to buſineſs, petulant in ſafety, uſeleſs in danger, impatient 
to be at their villas in the country, and their amuſements in the town; 


and anticipating the honours and ſucceſſions to office which they ima- 


gined due to their high merits in the preſent ſervice, they railed at 
the conduct of their general, affected courage by urging him to fight, 
whilſt in reality they only wiſhed to terminate, the ſuſpence and 
anxiety of a campaign, which they had not the reſolution to endure. 
Many of the allies, then alſo preſent in the army, who were princes 
of high ſtate in their own dominions, were impatient of longer delay; 
and the troops of every deſcription, in imitation of ſo many reſpect- 
able examples, were loud in their cenſures of ſo much caution in 
their general. 

Pompey, urged 3 the clamours of his army, 3 himſelf 
under a neceſſity to come to a ſpeedy deciſion, and had prepared for 
battle on the morning of that very day on which Cæſar was about to 
decamp. Although he was ſenſible, that, in this conjuncture, it was 
not his intereſt to hazard a battle, it is probable, that he did not think 
the riſk was great. He too, as well as others of his party, became 
Elated and confident upon his late ſucceſs ©, His a numbers greatly 


2 Cicer, ad Familiar, lib, M 6p. . 9 
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firpaſſed' thoſe of Cafir, eſpecially in hoffe, archers, and flingers ; © TIL p. 


and he truſted, that, hy this part of his army, he {ould prevail on =—— 


right of the whole was covered by a'Ciliciarr legion,” and the remains 
of the Spaniſh-army which had joined. Pompey under Afranius. The 


whole amounted to one hundred eohorts, or about forty-five thou- * 


ſand foot, drawn up in a line of ten men deep 


Cæſar, obſerving this difpoſition, formed his army in cute 3 ht 


ſidns; tlie left was commanded by Antony, the right by Sylla, and 
the centre by Cn. Dormitjus. The-tenth legion was poſted on the 
right,” and the ninth on the left of the whole. He had eighty cohorts | 
in the field; but theſe fo incomplete, as not to exceed above twenty. 
two thouſand men. He ſaw the diſparity of his horſe and itregulars 


on the right, havirig no more than a thouſarid horſe to oppoſe to ſeven, . 


houſand of the enemy. In order to reinforce and ſuſtain them, he 
Gad cohort from each of the legions in the right to form a re- 


ſerve, which Ne placed in the rear of his cavalry with orders to ſuſtain, | 


mem, or to repel the enemy's horſe, when they ſhould; attempt, as he 
expected, to turn his flank. This body formed 2 fourth, 9 of. 


his army, not placed in the ſame line with the other diviſions3 but " 


*. Appian. de Bello Civ, nde m. e . Stratagematis. 
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the wings, and carry his attack to the flank, and even to the rear of 
the enemy. Having the Enipeus, a ſmall river with ſteep banks, on 
his right; which ſufficiently covered that flank , he drew all the 
cavalry, amounting to ſeven thouſand, with the archers and ſſingers 
to his leſt, expecting that the event of the battle would be de- 
termined on this wing. He himſelf, therefore, took poſt to ſecond 
the operations of the cavalry, at the head of the two famous legions 
which he had called off from Cæſar at the beginning of the war. 
Scipio was poſted in the centre, with the legions from Syria, having 
the great body of the infantry divided on his right and his left. The 
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0.0 facing obliquely, to the right, in order 10 receive the cavalry chat 
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Vas expected to turn the. flank,” and, to fall obliquely. on the, rear. 
He himſelf paſſed along the front of the right wing. and earneſily 
intreated them not to engage till they got the ſignal from himſelſ. He 
reminded them of his continual attention to the welfare af the army, 
deſtring them to recolle& with what ſolicitude he had endeavoured to 
bring on a treaty, in order to ſave both armies to the republic 3 and 
how far he had always been from any diſpoſition wantonly to ſhed 
the ſoldiers blood, He was anſwered with ſhouts: that expreſſed an 
impatience to begin the action. Pompey had directed the cavalry 
and archers aſſembled on his left EI 
them, as ſoon as they had driven got POR 52148, 
upon the flank and. the rear of his infantry, | 
"Theſe diſpoſitions being completed, a ſolemn pauſe and an not 
of ſilence enſued. The fame arms, and the ſame appearances pre- 
ſented themſelves on the oppolite ſides, When the trumpets gave the 
ſignal to adyance, the ſounds were the ſame ; many are ſaid to have 
Ahed tears Being ſo near, that they had only ſpace enough in 
which' to acquire that rapid motion with which they commonly 
ſhocked, Czfſar's army began to ruſh forward, while Pompey's, 
agreeable to the orders he had given them, remained in their places, 
ber prom, that the enemy, if they were made to run a double ſpace 
in coming to the ſhock, would be diſordered, or out af breath. 
But the veterans, in ne 
unuſual method of receiving ap, enemy, made a, full ſtop; and, 
Having drawn breath, came forward again with the uſual-rapidity. 


u eee with perfect order, but N 
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pey's horſe, as was expected, in che firſt charge put Cæſars cavalry EEE 
to rout, and, together with the archers: and ſlingers, were haftening . 


to turn the flonk of the enemy. But as ſoon as they opened their 
view to the rear, being ſurpriſed at the ſight of a body of in- 
fantry which was drawn up to oppoſe them, and being, pro- 
bably, from their confidence of victory, negligent of order; in their: 
attempts to recover it they were thrown. into the utmoſt confuſion, 
and, although there was not any enemy in condition to purſue them, 
fled to the heights. The archers and flingers, being thus deſerted by 
the horſe, were put to the ſword. And Pompey's left, on which 
he expected the enemy could not reſiſt. him, being flanked by the 
eghorts who had defeated his cavalry, began to give way. Cæſar, 
| in order to increaſe the impreſſion he had made, brought forward 
freſh-troops to the front of his own line; and while his reſerve 
turned upon the flank, made a general charge, which the enemy no 
longer endeavoured. to withſtand. 

Pompey, on. ſeeing the flight. of his cavalry;. an; event, I fo 
little expected, either thought himſelf betrayed, or deſpairing of the 
day, put ſpurs; to his horſe, and returned into camp. As he en- 
tered the Prætorian gate, he called to the guards to ſtand to their 
arma, and to provide for the worſt. © I go the rounds,” he ſaid, 
and viſit-the poſts,” It is likely that ſurpriſe and mortification had 
unſettled his mind. He retired to his tent in the greateſt dejection, 
and yet he awaited the iſſue His army, in the mean time, being 
routed, fled in confuſion through the lanes of their on encampment. 
It was noon, and the victors, as well as the vanquiſhed, were greatly 
fatigued ; but Cæſar ſeldom left any refuge to a flying enemy, not 
even behind their intrenchments. He ordered Pompey's lines to be 
armed, met with ſome little reliſtance from the guards that were 


| ** Call. de Bello Civile, ib, wi. c. 94 · 45262 
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placed on the parapet, but-ſoon-prevailed.// The rout and the chrhage 


— continued through the ſtreets and the alleys of the camp, to the rear- gate 


fields, and from which, without any merge. putt Intro 


and paſſages through which the vanquithed-crowded to recover. the 


nnn neighbouring hills. ain 4 10) bathly:6 
When Pompey's army drew forth to i e tents were left 


ſtanding, as in full confidence of victory; and the plate, furniture, and 
e quipage of the officers were ſtill diſplayed, as if intended for ſhow, 
Notwithſtanding this circumſtance, Cæſar had authority enough to 
reſtrain his troops from plunder, and continued the purſuit. Seeing 
crowds of the vanquiſhed had occupied a hill in the rear of their camp, 
he made haſte to ſurround them, and to cut off their farther retreat. 
But they themſelves having obſerved, that the place was deſtitute of 
water, abandoned it before they could be ſurrounded, and took the 
road to Lariſſa. Cæſar having ordered part of the army to keep 
poſſeſſion of the enemy's camp, another part to return to their own, 
he himſelf, with four legions, endeavoured to intercept the fugitives 
in their way to Lariſſa. He had the advantage of the ground; fo that 
after a haſty march of ſix miles, he got before them; and, having 


thrown himſelf in their way, obliged them to halt. They took poſ- 


ſeſſion of a height over a ſtream of water, from which they hoped to 
be ſupplied. Night was faſt approaching, and the purſuers were ſpent 
with fatigue ; but Cæſar yet prevailed on his men to throw up ſome 


works to prevent the acceſs of the'enemy to the brook. When over- 


whelmed with fatigue and diſtreſs, theſe remains of the vanquiſhed 
army offered to capitulate; and while the treaty was in dependence 
many among them, who were Senators and perſons of rank, withdrew in 
the night, and made their eſcape ; the reſt ſurrendered at diſcretion. 
perſons of diſtinction, who had been formerly priſoners, and who had 


*7 The ſpoils of an enemy were commonly ſecured by the Romans in a regular manner, 
to be equally divided. 
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deen ſet at liberty, were now put to death. Some were ſpared at CHA p. 
Mould ſave one of the priſoners**. The private men took oarh of | 
fidelicy to the victor, and were enliſted in his army. Cæſur, having 
ordered ſuch of his men, as had been on ſervice all night, to be re- 
leved from the eee W ag n tk e the: 
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ions, officers of diſtinguiſhed merit. He killed of the enemy fifteen 
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CHAP. VII. 


enge 2e . Sider-inthe hw. — 
Jlighu.— Hi. Death, Arrival” Caſar at Alauamulria. 
Cato, with the Fleet and Remains of the Army fram Phar falia, | 
eerst for Africd. State of Laly and of the Republican Party, 
——Adventures of Cafar in Egypt. Victory over Pharnaces, 


Arrival in Italy.—— Mutiny of the Legions.—— Cæſar paſſed 
into Africa. His Operations and Action with the Horſe and 


Irregulars of the Enemy. 
Battle of Thap/us. 


Poft at Ruſpina,— Siege of * 
Death of Cato. | 


- 


N the famous battle of Pharſalia, Cæſar, by his own account, loſt 
no, more than two hundred men, among whom were thirty Centu- 


thouſand, took twenty-four thouſand priſoners, with a hundred and 
eighty ſtand of colours, and nineteen Roman eagles and legionary 
ſtandards ; and on this occaſion he cut off many Senators and many 
of the equeſtrian order, the flower of the Roman Nobility, who 
were the moſt likely to bear up the ſinting fortunes of the common- 
wealth. m 
Pompey, when he was told that Cæſar's troops had already forced 
his intrenchments, changed his dreſs, mounted on horſeback, and 
having paſſed through the rear gate of the camp, made his eſcape to 
Lariſſa, On the road he fell in with about thirty horſemen who 
joined him. At the gates of Lariſſa he received what he wanted 
for his journey, but declined entering the town, ſaying; That he 


* Appian de Bell. Civ. lib, ii, 
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wan do nothing to make h breach betwixt the inhabitants of that C Hs r. 
place and the victor . From thence he paſſed by the valley of Tempe — 
to the coaſt, and reſted only one nighe in a fiſherman's cottage. Next 
morning he put off from the ſhore f in à ſmmall boat, with a ſew of 
his attendants, and coming in fight of a trading veſſel, made ſignals, 
and was taken op board. In this ſhip he ſteered to Amphipolis, came 
to an anchor before that, place, and, probably to conceal his, farther 
intentions, iſſued a proclamation addreſſed: to all the diſtricts of Ma- 
cedania, and requiring new. leties to be made, and all the youth of 
the province to aſſemble forthwith at this place. But having received 
ſome ſupplies of money, he remained only one night at Amphipolis, 
- His wife Cornelia, and Sextus the youngeſt of his ſons, were at Mi- N 
tylene, in the iſland of Leſbos; thither he propoſed to ſail, and, 
without having ſettled his plan any farther, was, anxious to fave this 
part of his family from falling into the hands of his enemies, 
Having taken them on board, and being joined by. ſome gallgys « 
the fleet, after a delay of ſome days, occaſioned by contrary winds, 
he et fail, continued his voyage to the coaſt of Cilicia, and from 
thence to Cyprus. He meant to have landed i in Syria; but being 
informed that the people of Antidch, upon the news of his defeat, 
had publiſhed a refolution to admit none of his party, he dropt — 
intention, and contented himſelf with what aids and reinforcements 
he obtained on the coaſts of Cilicia and Cyprus. He ſeized the 
| money which | was found in the coffers of the farmer of the re- 
venue; and having borrowed,” or otherwife procured, conſiderable 
fums, he armed two thouſand men, and having hipping l to 
tranſport them, continued his voyagets Egypt. Jo EF” 
The late king, Ptolomy Auletes, had been indebted to the Romany | 
. patronage of Pompey 7 and the kingdom being: 99 on a 
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B L gx reſpectable footing, having a conſiderable. military force in the feld: 
3 this Roman leader though of the vanquiſhed party," flattered hims | 


THE PROCRESS/ANDOTERMIN ATION 


ſelf, that in the gratitude of the RRptian court he mighit find ſome 
means to- xeinſtate- his affair. ard IH 

On the death of that Ptolomyy Who had been reſtered to ks throne 
by:Gabinius, 'two. faQions: had arifen in Egypt. The king leaving 


four children, Ptelomy the elder; Cleopatra; Arſtnok, and Ptolomy | 


the younger, had by his will bequeathed” his eon 1e Treten the 


| eldeſt of his ſons,” together with Cleopatra the eldeſt daughter. ' This 


brother and ſiſter being by the laws pertnitted'to marry, were in tlie 


capacity. of huſband and wife 'alldciated on the throne.” But the 


council of the young king propoſed to ſet'aſide the will by excluding 
Cleopatra. In execution of this deſign, having obliged her to leave 
the kingdom, and to fly for protection into Syria, they had taken 
poſt with a great army at Peluſium to prevent her return, ſhe being 
ſaid to have aſſembled a numerous force in Afia for that purpoſe *.. 
Pompey obſerving this army upon the ſhore, concluded that the king 
was preſent, came to an. anchor, arid ſent a meſſage with intimation of 
his arrival, and of his deſire to join his farces- with thoſe of Egypt. 
Ihe council of Ptolomy conſiſted of three perſons, Achillas; Who 
commanded: the army; Photinus, an eunuch, who had the care of 
the finances; and Theodotus of Samos, who was the preceptor or 
literary tutor of the young, king, Theſe counſellors, knowing that 
the Romans had been named executors of the late king's will *, and 
in this capacity. might reſtore Cleopatra to her ſhare in the throne; 
and that Pompey, in name of the republic, might aſſume the ſupreme 
direction in Egypt, were greatly alarmed upon receiving his meſſage, 
and came to a reſolution, to put him to death. By this atrocious 
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and to merit the favour of lis rival who-by-this deciſive ſtroke was CH * 
to become the ſovereign of the empire; rn —_ reward . 


thoſe who:took.a ſeaſonable part in his quarrel. | e iel 
Wich this intention Achillas, with a —— dan de 


board in aſimall boat, delivered a meſſage fromPtolomy, invitingPompey 


to land. In the mean time ſome Egyptian galleys, with an intention 


o ſecure him, drew near to his ſhip; and the whole army, with the 
ing at their head, were drawn out on the ſhore to receive him.» The 


ſize of the boat, and the appearance of the equipage which came on 
this errand, ſeemed diſproportioned to the rank of Pompey; and 
Achillas made an apology, alleging, that deeper veſſels could not go 
near enough to land him on that ſhallow-part of the coaſt. Pompey's 
friends endeavoured to diſſuade him from accepting of an invitation 
ſo improperly delivered; but he anſwered by quoting two lines from 
Sophocles, which implies, that 'whoever vifitr a king, though be ar- 
rive a free man, muſt become his flave. Two of his ſervants went be- 
fore him into the boat to receive their maſter ; and with this attend< 
ance he put off from the ſhip.” His wife Cornelia, and Sextus the 
youngeſt of his ſons, with ſome other friends, remained upon deck, 
fufficiently humbled by the preceding ſtrokes of fortune, anxious for 
the future, and trembling under the expectations of a ſcere which was 
acting before them. Soon after the barge had left the ſhip, Pompey 
looking behind him, obſerved among the Egyptian ſoldiers a perſon 
whoſe countenance he recollected, and ſaid to him, Surely, fellow 
ſoldier, you and I have ſomewhere ſerved together. While he turned 
to ſpeak: theſe, words, Achillas betkoned to the other ſoldlers, who 
underſtanding the ſignal to put the Roman general to death; ſtruck 
him with , their: ſwords. Pompey was ſo much prepared for this 
event, chat he perceived the whole of his fituation at once, and ſunk 
without making any ſtruggle, or uttering « one word", This was 


3 * App. de Bell. Civ. lib. i, Plut. in Pomp. Ind pus lib, 6 . 
ml done 


Fa 


10 Of done _—_ nder the king.of — ay 


veſfel in which tha ubappy Curnsln wink be midy wn tel, and 
the little ſquadron which attended it, as if they wr que i] 
to depart; cht their cables and ſſe g. 

Thus died Pompey, Mey ras aps | 
tation of the firſt captain of his age. The title of Great, originally 
no more than a caſual expreſſion of regard from Gylla, continued, ini 
the manner of the Romans, to be given him as a mark of eſteem, 
and a name of diſtinction. He uttaĩned to more conſideration, and 
enjoyed it longer than any other Roman citizen; and was ſupplanted' 
at laſt, becauſe, for many years of his life, he thought himſelf too 
high to be rivaled, and too ſecure to be ſhaken in his place. His lat 
defeat, and the total ruin which enſued upon it, was the conſequence: 


of an-overweening confidence, which left him altogether unprepared 


for the firſt untoward event. - The impreſſion of his character, eren 
after that event, was ſtill ſo ſtrong in the minds of his enemies, that 
Cæſar overlooked all Senne AE 


purſue their leader. 


The accounts which G at Larifk made him believe 
that Pompey muſt-have paſſed into Aſia; and he accordingly, on tlie 
third day after the battle of Pharſalia, ſet out in purſuit of him with: 
a body of horſe, ordering a legion to follow. In paſling the Hel- 
leſpont, he was ſaluted by ſome galleys which guarded the Straits, 
under Lucius Caſſius. Theſe ſurrendered themſelves, and, with. 
their leader, made offer of their ſervice to the victor. From thence 
he continued his march by the coaſt of Ionia, receiving the ſubmiſſion. 
of the towns in his way. And being come into Alia, he had intel- 
ligence of Pompey's operations in Cyprus, of his departure from 
thence, and of his continuing to ſteer for the coaſts of Egypt. In or- 
der to be i in condition to * * thither, he put Into the iſland of 


* ee 


o N ANA HN 


f ten, armed galleys of this iſland, and ſome Aiatie ſhips '. 

With this force Cæſar ſet fail for AMexandria, and arrixed, after a 
paſlage of chree days Here he learned the cataſtrophé of Pompey's 
lie; and had preſented to him by the courtiers of Ptolomy, who 
—— crak ſervices, =_ Nan of die deceaſed 


acta, and public ritings: but Ceſar either really was, or affected 
to he: ſeiaed with a momentary compunction; is ſaid to haye turned 
had tears, as well as words, at command; and could anQuity, under 
che maſt ſpecious appearances, the evils which his ambition had 
Praduced. From this event, however, which he, thus affected 10 
| regret, and no ſooner, he became ſecure, and ſeems to have dated 
the termination of the war. He accordingly landed without pre- 
caution, and being detained at firſt by the uſual periodical winds gf 
che ſgaſon, became entangled in difficulties, or engaged in pleaſures, 
Which occaſioned, a very, unaccountable tay, ſuſpended che enpect- 
of the Whole empire, and gave to wa ot ale ur Far 
40 conſult their ſafety in diſſerent wass. 
| een da rh of Fönen into — had en 
command on the coaſt of Macedonia; and his quarters, after the 


battle of Pharſalia, became à place. of retreat to many ho eſcaped 
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Rhages, whers he provided. tranſnorts ſuffici ent to HAT Ihe Jegian, 2.9.0 K. 
which he. had, oxdered. to follow tym from Thefaly, ang. apother, . 050 
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4 7 on different ſervices. 
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ſervices. Tie aflotabled/greae-part-of the fleet ar Cor) 


Aki cyra;. and, with his ſes and land forces united, ſtill preſerved the aſpect 


of a vigorous party. Cicero, Cnæus the eldeſt ſon of Pompey, Afranius, 


Labienus, and other perſons of diſtinction had joined him. Among 
theſe Cicero, as being the firſt in rank, was offered the command; 


and having declined it, narrowly eſcaped with his life from the furx 


of young Pompey, who conſidered his refuſal as a deſertion of the 
cauſe, and as an act of perfidy to his father, whoſe fate was yet un- 
known. Cicero, being protected by Cato and others, who were 
preſent,” eſcaped into Italy ; and declining the command of an army, 
reſerved, for ſcenes in which he was better qualified to act, talents 
which had been, on former occaſions, of ſo much uſe to his fellow 
citizens. It appeared that Cato had even diſapproved of his having 
Joined either party in this war, and wifhed him to have devoted His 


| life and his abilities entirely to thoſe ſervices which he was better 


qualified schu n v max A HR Wee we ch 
aſſemblies, than in the field. 9 
It is probable that Cato had already taken Wis don ls Ui 


to ſubmit to Cæſar, nor to ſurvive the fall of the commonwealth; 


but he treated with great candour ſuch as choſe to make their peace, 
and to retire from the ſtorm. Having ſtaid a ſufficient time at Cor- 
cyra, to receive on board ſuch of the vanquifhed' army as choſe to 
take refuge in the fleet; and having afterwards put into Patræ, near 
the mouth of the Gulph of Corinth, for the ſame purpoſe, he ſtill 
gave every one his option to continue in arms, or to retire. He 

ſeems to have ſuppoſed that Pompey was gone into Egypt, and he 

determined to follow him; hoping, that after the junction of this 
great reinforcement, he might, either there or in the province of 
Africa, renew the war with advantages” Being, in purſuance of this 


* Plut. in Vita Cieeronis, Dio. Cad, ln. all. c 1012 
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deſign, arrived in che African.ſeas, but weſt of the frontier of Egypt, he © 5 * 
met the unhappy Cornelia, with the young Sextus Pompeius, who had Aa ti 


recently beheld the death of the huſband and the father near the ſhore 
at Peluſium. The account which he received of this event determined 
him not to continue his voyage any farther to the eaſtward ; but to 
return towards the Roman province of Africa, where the friends 


of the republic under Varus, in conſequence of the defeat of Curio, 


and, the alliance of Juba, fill kept the aſcendant, and lately re- 
ceiyed an acceſſion of ſtrength by the junction of Scipio and of La- 
bienus, who had eſcaped from Pharſalia. But the periodical winds 
which, about the ſame time began to detain Cæſar at Alexandria, 
made. it impoflible, or at leaſt, dangerous, for him to continue his 
- voyage along a coaſt that was covered ta a great extent by the 
famous ſhoals and ſand-banks of the Syrtes., For theſe, perhaps, 
and. other, reaſons which are not mentioned, Cato, landed at Bere- 
nice ; and from thence conducting his army, then conſiſting of ten 
thouſand men, in ſmall diviſions, through the. deſerts of Barca, and 
round the bay of the Syrtes; and having, during thirty days, en- 
countered. with many difficulties from the depth of the ſands and the 


province 4 jy" 1g am (06 {6 4 5 repay Carmen A 
een e teen ee 

3 provinces in a ſtate not likely, in his ahſence, io ereate any 

trouble. But the uncertain, and even unfavourable aſpect, of his 

affairs, for ſome time after his landing in Epirus, had encouraged 


thoſe, who were diſcontented to queſtion-the validity of his acts, ah 
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& wake fr eser ily, ESI its iced. in eur 
df Cal. 1:4). 4 it 0 
A. Rome it is gab " "WY 110 Weine bene theſe who 
Were inclined to Czlar's party, or at Teaft ſuch as Were indifferent to 
both; ind that ſöme perfons, even öf the lift, Teſeription; thought 
they had i an intereſt in his ſucceſs, a as bein ing their only Tafety apatnt - 
Ber menacing declarations of his adverſary, who, in all his procla- 
mations, treated neutrality between the parties as treaſon to the com- 
| monwealth. But the Uncertain ſtate of his fortunes, ' while the event 


oy or dae — Caius, ks; in the — — 
on diſguſt, or hopes of promoting his own fortune, gone 
= pr be and Curio to join Celir, and who was now; by 
Wt Jy e 'of the prevailing patty, "Ace ore of the Piers ; 
being moved by a frefh diſgüſt from tlie pity he Kal Jotned, ur 
by in apparent decline in the field, openly teclared mfelf againſt 
Cæſar's meaſures, offered protection to debtors aguinſt che execution 
of His laws relating to bankrupts, drove His Own colleugue Triboritns 
by force "from the Prætor's tribunal, and gave ſuch an alarm, that 
the Senate thought themſelves under the neceſſity of giving the CVnſul 
Haurteus'the uſual charge to guard the commonwealth us in times of 
extreme danger. Upon this deeree the Conful took arms to ꝓreſerve 
the peate, and Cælius was obliged to leave the city. Abbut the fame 
'rime'Mito, who ſtill lay under fentente of baniſmpment, ventured, at 
the head of an arined force, to land on the ooaſt, and attempted to 
make himſelf maſter of Capua. While he was engaged in this en- 
- tetprize he was joined by Cælius; but both were ſobn after futrounded 
and cut off by the forces which Cæſar had left for the: protectibn of 


Italy ”, 
V Liy, Epitome, lib. cri. Dio. Cafl. lib. il. c. 22, 26. 
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+ Theſe diturbenoos, end every appearance of oppoſition to che 1 


victory at Pharſalia, The populace, who generally range themſelves 
on the victorious ſide, and who are £qually outrageous in every 
cauſe they eſpouſe, celebrated the occaſion, by pulling down the 
ſtatues of Pompey and of Sylla, There was either no genste, and no 
_allembly of the People to reſiſt the torrent with which fortune now 
ran on the fide of military government, or the names of Senate and 
. Peaple were, without debate or difference of opinion, put fo decrees, 
by which the ſupreme power of lite and death over the ſuppoſed ad- 
herents of the vanquiſhed eee to the victor. By 
commanders and — in all . WAS n 
Caſar. He was, by a new and unheard-of reſolution, made Conſul 
for five years, Dictator fer twelve months, and veſted with the ſaereil 
charafter of Tribune for life. Ne alone was appainted to preſide 
an all public aſſemblies, except thraſe of the W 

ther Tribunes bore an equal part With himſelf. 
When theſe deerees were preſented to Cæſar, then in Egypt, 5 
— and power of Dictator, and appointed Antony, 
who commanded in Italy, general af the horſe, or ſecond to himſelf 
in che empire. The reputation of Cæſar 's clemeney had encouragei 
many, who had recently oppoſed bim, to lay dowen their arms, and 
to return to their habitations, truſting· to this character of the victor, 
or to other conſiderations more particularly applicable to themſelves. 
Cicero returned to Italy, and waited for Cæſar in the neighbourhood 
of Bruadifium. Caius Caſſius, whothad commanded the fleet which 
had been aſſembled for Pompey. from che coaſts of Syria and Cikteia, 
having ſailed to Sicily, while the army yet lay in Pharſalia, ſurpriſed 
and burnt the ſhipping, amounting to thirtyvſive veſſels, of which 
twenty were decked, which Cæſar had aſſembled at Meſſina, and 
f was 


* 


e eee eaſily ſuppreſſed upon the news, of his — 
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"a O K as about to have forced che town to furrender;” when he was In- 
3 formed of the defeat of Pompey in Theſſaly, and ſet fail for the coaſt 
of Aſia. Here he waited for Cæſar at the mouth of the Cydnus, 
without being determined, whether he ſhould attempt to deſtroy 
or ſubmit to the victor. From the \correſpondence of Caſſius 
\ with Cicero, it appears that, like this diſtinguiſhed ſenator,” he was 
about to withdraw from the ruins of a party which he could no 
longer ſupport. Cicero, nevertheleſs, afterwards aſcribes to him 4 
deſign of killing Cæſar at this place, if the prey had not eſcaped him 
by going to a different ſide of the river from where he was expected 
to land. Upon this diſappointment Caſſius made his ſubmiſſion, - 
and delivered up his fleet. Quintus Cicero went to Aſia to make 
„ his peace with Cæſar; and many, expecting him in Italy, reſorted 
thither on the ſame errand. In this number, it was reported that 
Cato and L. Metellus meant to preſent themſelves as perſons who had 
ppt oh done no wrong, and who came openly to reſume their ſtation' in the 
| commonwealth. Cæſar foreſaw the difficulties that might ariſe to 
8 himſelf from the preſence of ſuch men; that they would greatly 


—— — —ꝛ —ͤ— ͤ——— 2 — 


embarraſs his government by oppoſing it, or, in order to rid himſelf 
of ſuch troubleſome gueſts, reduce him to the neceſſity of pulling off 
the maſk of moderation and clemency, which he had hitherto aſ- 
ſumed. For theſe reaſons, he choſe rather to prevent their coming, 
than to contend with them after they were come; and ſent poſitive 
orders to Antony, to forbid Cato, Metellus, and every other perſon, 


"es not ee Nara rate ee eee 


Italy ©. 15 
U. C. gos. Such was the ſtate of affairs at the end of the year of Rome 70 55 
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torſhip-of Caius Cæſar. While he himſelf ſtill remained in Egypt, the 
government of Italy continued in the hands of Antony. All orders 
of men vied, in demonſtrations of joy, for the ſucceſs of the victor, 


and for the aſcendant which his party had gained. They ſtill pro- 


bably hoped to have the form of the republic preferved, while no 


more than the adminiſtration of it ſhould paſs from the ruined party 


to thoſe who were now in power: but in the firſt ſteps of the preſent 
government they found themſelves diſappointed. ' The uſual election 
of magiſtrates, Which, even in the height of the war had never been 
omitted, now at the end of it, and when no enemy any where 
appeared to alarm the party, were all of them, except that of the 
Tribunes, entirely ſuſpended or laid aſide. All government cen- 
tered im the perſon of Antony, and the adminiſtration was altogether 
military. He himſelf, immerſed in debaueh, paſt the greateſt part of 
his time in the company of buffoons and proſtitutes; frequently 
ſhifted the ſcene of his frolics from the town to the country, and 
travelled through Italy with a field equipage, and a numerous train of 
carriages, filled with courtezans and their retinue. In theſe pro- 
ceſſions he. himſelf is ſaid to have ſometimes appeared in a carriage 
that was drawn by lions. In this tide of ſucceſs, as he was un- 
gracious and arrogant to citizens of the - higheſt rank, ſo he was 
indulgent to the troops, and deaf to all the complaints that were made 


of their violence and rapine. Being equally apt to ſet the example of 


diſorder and licence. in his own practice, as he was to indulge them 
in others, his retainers: frequently alarmed the city with rapes, roh- 
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beries, and murders; and made the pacific: inhabitants of Italy expect, 


with the arrival of Cæſar, a continual increaſe of ſuch diſorderly 


maſters to ſport; on the ruins of the Commonwealths . nn 
The worſt men, as uſual, were the moſt forward in paying their 
court to che party in power. The neareſt relations became ſpies or: 


A . * Plut. in Vita Antoni, p. 74, 7 — 
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3.0 K informers Aguinſt each other. Fears or complaints uttered were ne. 
= ported as crimes. A general ſilence and diſtruſt enſued, and all 
parties wiſhed or dreaded che arrival of Cxfar, according as they 


expected to loſe or to gain by the fall of. the Commonwealth. In 
this interval of expectation, men diſcovered their gloomy apprehen- 
ſions, by propagating ſtrange ſictions of ominous; appearances, or by 
magnifying things natural into alarming preſages and prodigies 
The daily expeQation of Cæſar's artival, for ſome time, ſuſpended 
all the uſual factions in the city, and ſuppreſſed the hopes and deſigus 
of his opponents in all parts of the empire: but his unexpected ſtay 
at Alexandria, and the unfavourable reports of his ſituation, which 
were ſometimes brought from thence, began to turn the tide of 
Dollabella, a young man of Patrician extraction, abſerving the 
road which others had taken, by. becoming Tribunes of the People, 
to arrive at power in the commonwealth, procured himſelf, in 
imitation of Clodius, to be adopted into a plebeian family, to the end 
that he might be legally qualified to hold this office; and having 
accordingly ſueceeded in this deſign, revived the wild ꝓrqjects by 
which the worſt of his predeceſſors had endeavoured to debauch the 
lower ranks of the People. He propoſed an abolition of debts, and 
a reduction of houſe- rents. Being oppoſed by Tribellius, one of hig 
colleagues, their ſeveral retainers frequently, as uſual, proceeded to 
violence in the ſtreets; and although the Senate paſſed a decree to 
ſuſpend every queſtion or ſubject of debate until the arrival of Cæſar, 
theſe Tribunes continued to aſfemble the People, kept them in à fer- 


ment by oppoſite motions, and filled the publick places with, tumult 
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and bloodſhed”. Mark Antony, ſecond in command to Cæſar, under © H, A f. 
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| Pretence that ſuch diſorders could not be reſtrained without a military WY 


force, took poſſeſſion of the city with an army; and while he ſome- 
times favoured one party, A 0-42-14 ae 
verñ the whole at diſeretionn 
| EE ˙ AA 
and theſe diſorders roſe or fell according to the reports that were pro- 
pagated from Aſia or Egypt relating to the ſtate of Cæſar's affairs. 
The ſpirits and hopes of the late Republican party, which yet had 
ſome footing in Africa and Spain, likewiſe fluctuated in the ſame 
manner. It is highly probable, that if Cæſar had purſued the other 
remains of this party with the ſame ardour with which he purſued 
Pompey in-perſon, or if he could have returned to the capital imme- 
diately on the death of his rival, they never would have attempted, 
or would have been able to renew the conteſt ; but the leiſure which 
he left them, and the ill aſpect of his ow affairs, for ſome time 
encouraged and enabled them to recover a ſtrength, with which they 
were yet in condition to diſpute the dominion to which he aſpired. 
had arrived on the coaſt of | Africa, being informed that Varus 
| Kill beld the Roman province on this continent in the name of the 
Republic, that Scipio was there, and that the king of Numidia per- 
ſiſted in his alliance againſt Cæſar, determined to join them. At his 


arrival, Scipio and Varus being on bad terms, he received an offer of 


the command from the general voice of the army: but His acceptance 
being likely to increaſe, rather than to appeaſe aninioſities, and the 
preference being conſtitutionally due to Scipio as of eonſular rank, Cato 
had no doubts in declining it. Neither Pompey nor Scipio ever con- 


 Hidered him as their perſonal friend ; his ſervices they knew were 


\mended to the Republic, and would turn againſt them. whenever 


bas „ Eight hundred citizens were killed in theſe frays | = Dio. uf: Ub. ai , 
Vol. IL 358 they 
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% * they came to make that uſe of their advantages to which it is likely 
| — they were both inclined. ,, Pompey was accardingly ever jealous of 


now doomed to deſtruction, but ſaved at the interceſſion of Cato, | 


a conſiderable force. 


Cato, and in the laſt part, of the campaign in Theſſaly choſe to leave 

him , behind on the coaſt. Scipio adopted the ſame conduct with 
reſpect to this partizan of the common wealth, and qoined to the mo- 
tives of jealouſy, which actuated Pompey, a diſtruſt of the inclination 


recently ſhe wn by the army to prefer him in the command. In 


order that he might not interfere in his counſels, he aſſigned or ſui⸗ 

fered him to take a ſeparate ſtation at Utica, here he continued to 
be the principal ſupport of the cauſe. The inhabitants of this place 
were obnoxious to Pompey's party; and having formerly received 
Curio with the forces of Cæſar, and ever favoured his intereſt, were 


who, in this extremity of political evils, wiſhed not to increaſe the 
ſufferings of mankind by unneceſſary acts of revenge and cruelty. ... 
The ſpirit of the Republic, thus reviving in Africa, and the party 
being in condition to receive all who fled to them for protection, and 
having the alliance of Juba, the moſt, powerful prince of that con- 
tinent, ſoon became formidable both by ſea and by land; and if they 
had choſen to invade Italy in the abſence of Cæſar, were in con- 
dition to have regained the capital of the empire. Young Pompey 
having, at the ſame time, paſſed into Spain, was favourably received 
by his father's adherents and clients in that province, and profiting by 
the miſconduct of Quintus Caſſius in ee ee TING 
 Gabinjus, who commanded for Gefariva the My of Wyricum, 
attempting topenetrate by land into Macedonia, Was cut off by OQtayius, 
who had aſſembled a remnant. of Pompey's army on the confines 
of that kingdom. Domitius Calvinus, whom Cæſar had appointed 
to command in Bithynia, had received a defeat from Pharnaces the 
ſon of Mithridates ; and in general, the ſtate of his affairs in other 
parts of the empire was ſuch, while he himſelf continued unheard of 
| in 
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in Egypt, as to relle  ſuſpicion'of ſome mũsfottude, ſuppoſed to be © HA r. 


the ſeeming neglect of all the advantages he had gained by 4 conduct 
hitherto in every inſtance decifive and rapid Pompey had fallen by 
treachery in Egypt; and ſo” might Cæſar- It was now the middle 
of June, and there was no intimation received in Italy of the time 
at which he might be expected to return. He had written no letters 
fince the middle of December, nor had . one come from N * 
Alexandria ſince the middle of March **, n 

he imperfe@ aceounts which remain of what paſſed in Egypt du- 
ring this interval, are as follows: Cæſar, at his arrival, had found the 
young king under the direction of Pothinus; and Arfinoe, the ſiſter 


of the King, in the keeping of Ganimedes, two eunuchs, who had 


the care of their education. From his manner of receiving the pre- 
ſent of Pompey's head, theſe ' officers conjectuted that they had 
gained nothing by the — one of the rivals, chat they were 


engaged in this conteſt for the Roman empire; and that this action 


although it freed Cxæſar of an enemy whom he reſpected and feared, 
was not to be publicly avowed or rewarded by him. They dreaded 
the interpoſition de den deere e e e ere 
they had dreaded even that of Pompey. . 


The troops now in Egypt, were the 3 that army with 


which Gabinius had reſtored the late king, and which he left to ſr- 


cure his eſtabliſhment. They were recruited by deſerters from the 


Roman provinces, and by banditti from Syria and Cilicia. They 
retained the form of the Roman legion; but had precluded them- 
ſelves from any proſpect of return to the Roman ſervice, by 'a mu- 


tiny, in which they had murdered the two ſons of Bibulus, then 
Proconſul of Syria. Numbers of the men were married, and had 


e (he "they were in the practice of diſpoling of the lives 
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R090 K and properties of the people, of the offices at court; and of the-crown 
3 itſelf at their pleaſure. A party of this ĩnſolent rabble, then in gary 
riſon at Alexandria, and in the gharaQter of guards to the perſon of the 
king, took offence at the parade with which Cæſar landed, and were 
offended with the number and ſhow of his LiQors, by which, he 
mults aroſe on this account, and numbers of Cæſar's attendants were 
murdered in the ſtreets. The weſterly winds were then ſet in, and 
he finding himſelf detained in a place where he was expoſed to 
| fo much inſult, ordered a reinforcement of troops from Aſia, and 
employed Mithridates of Pergamus to bring all the forces he could 
afſemble there to his relief. The party of Cleopatra applied to him 
for his protection; the! herſelf, being ſtill in Syria, ventured to paſs 
into Egypt, came to Alexandria by ſea, and is ſaid to have been car» 

ried, wrapped up in a package of carpet, to the preſence of Cæſar. 
In this manner, it is pretended. that Czfar became acquainted 
with the perſon of this celebrated woman, then in the bloom of 
youth, and poſſeſſed of thoſe allurementa by which-ſhe made diffe- 
rent conquerors of the world, in their turns, for a while renounce the 
purſuits of ambition for thoſe of - pleaſure. | She is ſuppoſed at this 
time to have become the miſtreſs of Ceſar; and to have made him, 
though turned of fifty years, to forget the empire, the republic, the 
factions at Rome, and the armies which in Africa and Spain were 
aſſembling againſt him. Under the dominion of his paſſion for 
Cleopatra, he took a reſolution to carry into execution the deſtination 
made by the late king, and in the quality of Roman Conſul and re- 
preſentative of the Roman People, to whom this office had been en- 
truſted by the will, he commanded both parties to lay down their 
arms, and to fubmit their claims to his own arbitrationnm, ; 
PDothinus, fearing the total exoluſion of the young king, his pupil, 
in favour of Cleopatra, called Achillas with the army to Alexandria, 


in 
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in order to defeat Curar's-purpoſe, and oblige bins to leave the king- © 1 f r. 
dom. This army conſiſted of twenty thoufand met inured to blood won” 


ſhed and violence, though long diveſted of the order and diſcipline of 


Roman trop. Cæſar hearing of their approach, and not being in 


a condition to meet them in the field; ſeized and fortified a quarter 
of the town, in which he propoſed to defend himſelf. The young 
Ptolomy being in his power, was prevailed on to diſpatch two per- 
ſons of diſtinction with a meſſage to Achillas, ſigtifying the king's 
pfleaſure that he ſhould not advance; but the bearers of this meſſage, 
as' being ſuppoſed to betray the intereſt of their maſter; in whoſe 
name they appeared, were by the orders of Achillas ſetzed and flain- 


Czfar, however, being ſtill in poſſeſſion of Ptolomy's . perſon, repre- 
ſented Achillas as a rebel and an outlaw, and ſtill, in name of the 


king, iſſued repeated orders and proclamations againſt him. 


deavoured to force Cæſar's quarters; but being repulſed, took poſſeſ- 


ſion of that part of the town which was open to him, and blocked 


up the remainder boch by ſea and land-. Thie city being thus di- 
vided;:the Egyptiens zid Romans foughd'in the fireets; and-fronthe 
houſes which they feverally occupied." Ceſar; as he'deſpaired of being 
able to receive any fuccours by land, endeavoured to keep open his 
communication by ſea,” and ſent” prefling orders to Syria,! Cilicia, 


| Rhodes, and Crete, for reinforcements of men and of ſhips. - Having. 


early difeovered that Pothinus, who was ſtill in his power, corre- 
ſponded with the enemy, he ordered him to be put to death, conti- 

ned to ſtrengthen his diviſion of the town by additional barriers ; and 
in order to prevent ſurpriſe, demoliſhed and eleared away many of the 
buildings adjoining to his works. Achillas, finding ſo muck unexpected 
reſiſtanee, ſent for reinforcements, and a ſupply of ſtores and warlike en- 


gines from every part of the kingdom. He traverſed, with breaſt works,, 


the ſtreets leading to Cæſar's quarters, and demoliſhing the houſes in 
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BOOE his way, effected a chain of works parallel to thoſe of Cæſur, conſiſt» 
A ing of a parapet and frequent towers. He exhorted the Egyptians to 
exert themſelves for the independeney of their kingdom; repreſented 
to them, That the Romans were gradually aſſuming the ſovereignty 
of Egypt; that Gabinius had come as an auxiliary, but acted as a 
maſter; that Pompey, on being defeated in Theſſaly, came into 
« Egypt ©, as to a property which he had a right to employ: in re- 
< pairing his ruined fortunes; that Pompey had fallen in vain, if 
«© Ceſar were tamely ſuffered to ſucceed him; that if this intruder 
« were allowed to keep poſſeſſion: of the city, until his ſuccpurs 
e ſhould arrive from Aſia, all Egypt for the form ou expect to be 
the ſlaves of the Romans. Rt. 
The danger to which. Cxſar wus expoſed, 8 no o len ene 
remains of the republican party now aſſembling againſt him in Africa, 
than it did from the force with which he was actually aſſailed in 
Egypt. If Scipio had been appriſed of his condition in that country, 
he might in a few days have ſailed to Alexandria, and in conjunction 
with the Egyptians, who would now have accepted of any aſſiſtance 
againſt Cæſar, have recovered the fall of their party at Pharſalia; 
but the beſt opportunities are ſometimes loſt, becauſe it is not ſup- 
poſed that an enemy could be ſo raſh as to furniſh them, A n 


The ſcene in Egypt was frequently changing by the intrigues and 

5 the treachery of different parties in the court. _ Ganimedes,. who had 
the charge of the young princeſs, Arſinoë, being hitherto lodged in 
the quarters of Cæſar, found means to make his eſcape, together 
with his ward; and finding the troops diſpoſed to lay hold of Ar- 
ſinos as a branch of the royal family, employed aflaſſins to put 
Achillas to death; and, in name of the princeſs, took on himſelf the 
nd of the army. His eee, OP: 


os Hines de bello Alexandrino. - 
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| Joz 
eonſiderable, and bis bounty, ſecured to him the aſfection of che ſol- O H A . 


diers. He continued the attack on Cæſar's quarters in all the ways — 


which were already begun by his predeceſſor. The town being fur- 


niſhed with water by ſubterraneous paſſages from the neighbouring 


heights; he uncovered the conduits which led to Cæſar's diviſion of 
the town; and, to render theſe conduits unſerviceable, forced into 
| Dee cee, brine from the ſea. | The loſs however was 
ſoon ſupplied from wells, in which, at « moderate reg the be- 
ſieged found plenty of freſh water. N 
While Cæſar thus counteracted the arts which were CNT to 


diſtreſs him, the eighteenth legion, with a confiderable ſupply of pro- 


viſions, military ſtores, and engines of war, being arrived on the 
coaſt," but unable to reach Alexandria on account of the winds, he 
thought proper to embark and put to ſea, in order to cover this re- 
inforcement, while they made for the port. On this occaſion, he 


was attacked by the Egyptian fleet; but gained a victory, deſtroyed 


4 great part of the enemy's ſhips, and brought his own reinforce- 
ment'fafe into harbour. The Egyptians, with great ardour, ſet to 


work in all the docks on the Nile, to repair the loſs they had now 


ſuſtained, and were ſoon maſters. of a fleet, conſiſting of twenty-two 
veſſels of four tire of oars, five of five tire, and many of ſmaller 
dimenſions. Cæſar had to oppoſe them, nine galleys from Rhodes, 
eight from Pontus, five from Lycia, and twelve from the coaſt of 
Aſia. Five were of five tire of oars, and ten of four tire. The re- 
mainder were of ſmaller dimenſions, and moſt of them open. With 
theſe forces, having once more engaged off the mouth of the har- 
bour, the Egyptians were again defeated, with the loſs of one galley 
of five tire of oars, another of two tire taken, and three ſunk. The 


remainder retired under cover of the Mole, and of the towers of the 


| Soon 
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8 N Soon aſter ih u diom ud Gf ner uncl diss Uhbrtes, Wied 
— the vr eee ſwimming acroſs the 
harbour, killed many, and took ſix hundred priſoners. He forced 


them at the ſame time to abandon the tower, which commanded the 


entrance of the mole on that ſide. As he purſued them in their 
flight, and as the mole itſelf became crowded with his ſoldiers, who 


advanced to puth the attack, or who came unarmed from the ſhips, = 


and all the ſtations around, to witneſs the ſcene ; the Egyptians ſee- 
ing theſe crowds, laid hold of the opportunity, mounted the mole, 
threw thoſe who were upon it into confuſion, forced them over the 
quay into the water, or into their boats. Cæſar himſelf endeavour- 
ing to eſcape in this manner, and finding that the boat ĩnto which he 
went, being aground and overloaded, could not be got off, he threw 
himſelf into the water, and ſwam to a ſhip, In this tumult, he loſt 
four hundred men of the legions, and an equal number of the fleet. 
The Egyptians recovered all the ground they had loft, got poſſeſſion 
again of the tower at the head of * mm 
ſecured their ſhips. * | 
In ſuch operations, with various events, the parties in Egypt paſt 
the winter and ſpring. Cæſar ſtill retained the perſon of Ptolotny in 
his poſſeſſion, and made uſe of his name to countenance his own cauſe, 
or to diſcredit that of his enemies; but the king being extremely 
averſe to this uſe being made of his authority, and deſirous to 
recover his liberty, entered into a concert with ſome "officers of 
his army, to find a pretence for his releaſe, In purfuit of their 
deſign, they conveyed ſecret intimation to Czlar's' quarters, that 


the troops were greatly difgufted with Ganimedes, and that if 
Ptolomy ſhould make his appearance in perſon, they would cer- 


tainly ſubmit to his orders, and commit the whole ſettlement of 
the kingdom to the arbitration of Cæſar. The king was inſtructed to 
affect a great diſlike to this propolal, and with tears intreated that he 
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might be allowed to remain in the palace. Cxſar, either being de- © H AF. 
ceived by theſe profeſſions, or believing the name of the king to be . —5 


of little conſequence, conſented to let him depart ; but this artful 
the ſuppoſed credulity of thoſe he had deceived, mart 
tack on the Roman quarters with great animoſity. 
Wbile affairs at Alexandria were in this- ſituation, * n 
Sought. that/Mithridates of Pergamus, whom Czſar had ſent to pro- 


brought to both parties about the ſame time, and both determined to 
put their forces in motion. Ptolomy leaving a proper guard on his 
gation to make by the different branches of that river. Cæſar, at 
the ſame time, put his army on board in the harbour, and having an 
open courſe by the coaſt, arrived at Peluſium before the king; and 
being joined by Mithridates, was in condition to take the field agaiuſt 
the Egyptian army. Ptolomy, to prevent the return of Cæſar by 
land to Alexandria, had taken a ſtrong poſt on one of the branches 
af the Nile; but here, after a few ſkirmiſhes, he was attacked, de- 
feated, and driven from his ſtation. Endeavouring to make his 
eſcape by water, the barge ** which carried him being overloaded it 
| funk, and himſelf, with all his attendants, periſhed. 288 
Immediately after this action, in which the Egyptian army was 


ronted and diſperſed, Cæſar, eſcorted by a ſmall party of horſe, re- 


turned to Alexandria, and having received the ſubmiſſion of the in- 
hgbitants, made ſuch arrangements as he thought proper in the ſuc- 
ceſſion to the kingdom. He placed Cleopatra on the throne, in con- 
Jonny with her younger brother; and, to remove any farther OC- 
"2 In K et n n Mir de Bello Alex. N | 
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conſiderable force; that he had reduced that place, and only waited 
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"v0 o K -cafion of diſturbance to this ſettlement, he ordered her ſiſter Arſinos 
Rs LI to be tranſported to Rome. He left great part of the army to ſup- 
port this new eſtabliſhment in Egypt, and he himſelf, after this ſin- 
gular interlude, in the midſt of the eonqueſt of the Roman empire, 
marched with the fixth' legion by land into Syria At Antioch, he 
received ſuch reports of the ſtate of affairs, as required his preſence 
in different quarters. Nine months were elapſed," ſince any orders 
or directions had been received from him. During this time, the 
factions of the city, the relaxation of diſcipline in the army and the 
threats of invaſion from Africa, had placed his affairs in ſuch a' ſtate 
of hazard, as to urge his immediate appearance in Italy and at Rome; 
but he thought it of conſequence. to his authority to leave no enemy 
behind him in the field, nor to ſuffer the remains of diſorder in any 
of the provinces through which. he was to paſs. Pharnaces, che ſon 
of Mithridates, to whom Pompey. had aſſigned the kingdom of the 
Boſphorus, imagining that the civil wars, in which the Romans were 
engaged, made a favourable opportunity for the recovery of his fa- 
ther's dominions, had paſſed with an army into Pontus, and from 
thence invaded the leſſer Armenia and Cappadocia, which had been 
ſeparately allotted by the Romans to Dejotarus and to Ariobarzanes. 
At the inſtances of theſe princes, Domitius Calvinus, who had been 
diſpatched by Cæſar after the battle of Pharſaliawith three legions to re- 
ceive the ſubmiſſion of the Aſiatic provinces, hithertoin the intereſt of 
Pompey, diſpatched to Pharnaces a meſſenger, requiring him inſtantly 
to withdraw his troops from Armenia and Cappadocia ; and, in 
order to give the more weight to this meſſage, he himſelf at the ſame 
time took the field with one Roman legion, together with two legions 
that had been formed by Dejotarus in the Roman manner, and two 
hundred Aſiatic horſe. He at the ſame time ordered Publius Sextius 
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and, C. Prætorius to bring up a legion which had been lately raiſed CHAP. 


397, 


in nn RPA. to join him ne troops from — 


Cilicia. 


Theſe e aſſembled at Gamans, in eons, vn 3 
ſenger,,who had been ſent to Pharnaces, returned with an anſwer, . 


that. the king was willing to eyacuate Cappadocia ; but that, having 
a juſt claim to Armenia, in right of his father, he would keep poſ- 


ſeſſion of that province until the arrival of Cæſar, to whoſe deciſion 


he was. willing to ſubmit his pretenſions. Domitius, not being ſatis- 
| fied with, this anſwer, put his army in motion towards Armenia, 
While he advanced, Pharnaces endeavoured to amuſe him with ne- 
gociations, and to put him off his guard, by permitting the country 
to receive him with all the appearances. of peace and ſecurity. Being 
arrived at Nicopolis, the capital of Armenia, he there received orders 
from Cæſar to march into Egypt; but being unwilling to quit his ſup- 
poſed prey, riſked a battle with the forces of Pharnaces, was defeated, 
and obliged to fly with the remains of his army, by the route of the 
mountains which ſeparated Armenia from the Roman province. 

Elated with this victory, Pharnaces, at the time of Cæſar's de- 
parture from Egypt, had returned into Pontus, had taken poſſeſſion 
of the prigcipal towns, and with great ſeverity exerciſed the ſove- 
reignty of the kingdom. About the middle of July, Cæſar, having 
diſpatched Trebonius from Antioch with an account of his own 
| operations, and with inſtructions to thoſe who commanded in Italy, 
went. himſelf by ſea to Tarſus, where he received, às has been 
mentioned, the ſubmiſſion of Caius Caſſius, who waited for his 
coming; and who, according to the account of Cicero, till then was 
- undetermined, whether he ſhould make TR with the W 


auempt to aſſaſſinate him. 
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BOOK: At Tarſus Ceſar Held a convention of the pintipal inhabitants of 
— Cilicia, and from thenice marched into Cappadotia, ſtopped ut Co- 


mana to make the neceſſary arrangements in that province, and con- 
tinued his route to the frontiers of Galatia and Pontus. Hither De- 
jotarus, who had eſpouſed the cauſe of Pompey, who had fought un- 
der his banners in Pharſalia, and who, by the gift of that unfortu- 
” pate officer, ſtill retained the ſovereignty of Galatia, came to make 

his ſubmiſſion. He laid down his diadem, and the enſigns of royalty; 
and, prefenting himſelf in the habit of a ſuppliant, pleaded, that, in 
the late war, the eaſtern part of the empire, being ſubje& to Pompey, 
the princes of that quarter had not been free to chuſe their party; that® 
he was himſelf not qualified to decide in a queſtion on which the 
Roman People was divided; that he thought it his duty to follow 
the Roman ſtandard wherever it was erected, without conſidering by 
whom it was carried. Cæſar, rejecting the plea of ignorance or in- 
capacity, inſiſted, that any prince in alliance with the Romans could 
not be ignorant who were Conſuls in the year that ſucceeded the Con- 
ſulate of Lentulus and Marcellus, and who were actually in the ad- 
miniſtration of the ſtate at Rome; that they could not be ignorant 
who was at the head of the republic, and in poſſeſſion of the capital, 
and of the ſeat of empire; and who of conſequence was veſted with. 
the authority of the commonwealth, But that he himſelf, in the ca- 
pacity of a private man, was willing, in conſideration of this prince's: 
age, his character, and the interceſſion of his friends, to forgive the 
part which he had taken againſt him. He defired him, therefore, 
to reſume the crown and other enſigns of royalty, and to keep poſ- 
ſeſhon of his kingdom, reſerving the diſcuſſion of the title by which. 
he held any particular territory, to a future day. Ore 

Being joined by a legion which Dejotarus had lately formed in the 
Roman manner, Cæſar's force now conſiſted of this, together with: 
the remains of the two legions that eſcaped with Domitius from Ni- 

| cCopolis, 
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copolis, and of the fixth, which had accompanied himſelf from Egypt, C . 
now reduced by the ford, and by the fatigues of ſervice, to n mere 
than a thouſand men. With this army he advaneed towards Pontus. 
Upon his approach, Pharnaces ſent forward a meſſenger to preſent 
him, in honour of his late victories, with a crown of gold, and made 
offers of ſubmiſſion, expecting to appeaſe him, or to fill up the time 
until Cæſar ſhould be obliged, by the neceſſity of his affairs, to give 
his preſence elſewhere. © Come not againſt me, he ſaid, as an 
enemy: I never took part with Pompey; nor declared war againſt 
* 'Cxfar. Let me not be treated with more ſeverity than Dejotarus, 
® ho did both.” Cæſar replied, That he would liſten to Pharnaces 
when he had acted up to his profeſſions; that he had forgiven Dejo- 
tarus, and many others, with pleaſure, the injury done to himſelf; = 
but that he could not ſo eaſily overlook infults which were offered to 
the Roman State; and that he did not pardon wrongs done in the 
provinces of the Roman empire, even by thoſe of his own party. 
Four not having joined with Pompey, he faid, has ſaved you 
from being a partner in his defeat, but was not the cauſe of my 
* Vvictory.“ With this reply to the meſſages of Pharnaces, Czfar- 
demanded the inftant ſurrender of the kingdom of Pontus, and full: 
reparation of all the damages ſuſtained by any Roman citizens ſettled: 
in that province. Pharnaces profeſſed an intention to comply with. 
theſe demands; but under various pretences delayed the performance 
of. his promiſe. He had fixed on a hill in the neighbourhood of 
Ziecla, a place that became famous by the victory which his father 
Mithridates had there obtained over a Roman army under the com=-- 
mand of Triarius: and in order to ſecure himſelf, repaired his fa- 
ther's lines, and ſeemed. to be determined to maintain this poſt. 
Ceſar, having lan for ſome days within five miles of the enemy, 
advanced to an eminence ſeparated from the camp of Pharnaces only 
by a; narrow. valley ſunk between ſteep banka. He came upon 
4 8, | this. 
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2 0 K this ground in the night, and began to intrench himſelf as uſual, 


— having a party under arms to cover the workmen. As at break of 


— — — 


day the greater part of his army appeared to be at work, this ſeemed 


22 


to be a favourable opportunity to attack them; and Pharnaces began to 


form for this purpoſe. Cæſar, imagining that he only meant to give 


an alarm, and to interrupt his workmen; | even. after he was in mo- 


tion, did not order the legions to deſiſt from their work, nor to arm: 


but ſeeing him deſcend into the valley, and attempt to paſe it in the 


face of his advanced guard, he ſounded to arms, and was ſcarcely formed 
when the enemy had paſſed both banks of the vale to attack him. 
The troops of Pharnaces began the action with an e 
ſuited to the boldneſs with which they had advanced; and Cæſar's 
contempt of their deſigns had nearly expoſed him to a defeat. But 
the action, which was doubtful every where elſe, was decided by the 
veterans of the ſixth legion, before whom the enemy began to give 
way, hurried with precipitation down the declivity, and fell into a 
general rout. Pharnaces fled with a few attendants, and narrowly 

eſcaped being taken. This victory gave Cæſar an opportunity to 
compare his own glories with thoſe of Sylla, of Lucullus, and of 

Pompey; and was on this account, probably, regarded by him with 
ſingular pleaſure. How cheap is fame, he ſaid, © when obtained 
„by fighting againſt ſuch an enemy?” And in the triumphs 
which he afterwards led in the ſequel of theſe wars, the trophies of 
this particular victory were diſtinguiſhed by labels, expreſſing | in 
theſe words, © came, I ſaw, I vanquiſhed . 

From the peculiar oſtentation of the eaſe with which this victory 
was obtained, appearing to Cæſar as a meaſure of his own ſuperi- 
ority to Sylla and Pompey, we may ſuſpect that vanity, not leſs-than 
ambition, was the ſpring of that emulation from Wh: be. had raj 
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| Suki the empire . Having, by this defeat, extinguiſhed C N. P. 
all- the hopes and pretenſions of Pharnaces, he reſtored; Domitius 33 
inus to his eee and to 
eee. eee the private 
fortune of Roman adventurers, was now made to pay large con- 
tributions in name of arrears of what had been promiſed to Pompey, 
or of forfeiture for offences committed agaiuſt the victorious party. 
Orxfar, having iſfued his orders for the contributions to be Tevied 
in Aſia, fet out by Galatia and Bithynia towards Greece, in his way 
o Italy; he landed at Tarentum, having been near two years abſent 
_ from Rome. Many citizens had waited near twelve montlis at Brun- 
difium in anxious expectation of His coming, and under great un- 
dertainty of the reception they were to meet with. Cicero, being of 
this number, ſet out for Tarentum as ſoon as he heard of Cæſar's ar. 
rival, and met him on the road. When he preſented himſelf, Cæſar 
_ alighted from his carriage, received him with marks of reſpect, and 
continued to walk and to diſcourſe with him aſide for ſome time. 
There is no particular account of what paſſed between them in this 
converſation. On the part of Cicero, probably, were ftated the rea- 
fons which he aſſigns, in a letter to Atticus, for his conduct before 
the battle of Pharſalia, bearing, that he had been averſe to the 
war, that he thought the republic had nothing to gain by the victory 
of either party, and that he joined 160 more influenced by the 
opinion of others, than decided in his own "". Under theſe impreſ- 
fions, though courted by Cæſar, who wiſhed to have the credit 
of his name in ſupport of the meaſures now to be taken at Rome, He: 
choſe to Withdraw to a life of retirement, and devoted his time to 


kterary amuſements and ſtudies At this time he probably compoſed. 
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200. X moſt of his writings on the ſubject of .cloquence; as he did ſome 
= tine afterwards thoſe which are termed his philoſophical works ?'..... 
5 206. - Cafar arrived at Rome in the end of the year ſeven hundred and 
M. Emilius ſix of the Roman #ra, in which he had been named à ſecond time 
Leid. Dictator- This year, as has been related, he had paſfed chiefly in 
Egypt. Being elected, together with M. Emilius, Conſul for the 
following year, he applied himſelf, for a little time, in the capaeity of 
civil magiſtrate to the affairs of State; endeavoured to reſtore the 
tranquillity of the city, which had been diſturbed in his abſence, and 
to wipe away the reproach which the levities of Antony had brouglit 
on his party. He ſtifled the unreaſonable hopes of a general aboli- 
tion of debts, with which Dolabella had flattered the more profligate 
part of the community. He told the People, on this occaſion, that 
he himſelf was a debtor; that he had expended his fortune in the 
public ſervice, and was ſtill obliged to borrow money for the ſame 
purpoſes. With reſpeck to the general policy of the city, and the 
cCaſe of inſolvent debtors, he revived the laws which he himſelf had 
- procured, about two years before, in his way from Spain to Epirus. 
But while he appeared to be intent on theſe particulars, his thoughts 
were chiefly occupied in preparing to meet the war which the remains 
of the antient Senate and of the republican party were ue 
againſt him in Africa. 
This province, in which Varus, ſupported by the king of Nu- 
| FX 2 midia, had been hitherto able to keep his ſtation as an officer of the 
| commonwealth, was now become the ſole or the principal refuge of the 
republican party. Three hundred citizens, many of them Senators, 
and exiles from Italy, as well as fettlers in that province, had afſem- 
bled at Utica, and conſidering every other part of the empire as under 
the influence of a violent uſurpation, ſtated themſelves as the only 
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| that were made in the province, and contributed largely to ſupply the 


expence of the war. Many officers of name and of rank, Labienus, 


Afrunius, Petreius, as well as Scipio and Cato, with all the remains 
they had ſaved from the wreck at Pharſalia, were now ready to rene 
the war on this ground. The name of Scipio was reckoned ominous 
of: ſucceſs in Africa, and that of Cato, even if the origin or occaſion 


af the preſent (conteſt were unknown, was held a ſufficient mark to 


diſtinguiſh/the fide of juſtice, and the cauſe of the republi. 
heſe leaders of the republican party, — — 
at ſeu, and having accels to all. the ports, not only of Africa, but 
likewiſe of Sicily, Sardinia, and Spain, had furniſhed themſelves 
plentifully with all the neceſſaries for war. They had muſtered ten 
legions, which, according to the eſtabliſhment of that time, may 
have amounted to fifty thouſand Roman foot. They had twenty 
thouſand African horſe, a great body of archers and ſlingers, with a 
hundred and twenty elephants. They expected to be joined by the 
king of Numidia, who, to the eſtabliſhed character of his country» 
over Curio; and was ſuppoſed. to muſter, at this time, beſides nu- 
merous bodies of horſe, of archers, of ſlingers, and a great troop of 
_ elephants; 'thiny thouſand foot, grated and martalled for the moſt 
part, in the manner of the Roman legion 
The army already in Africa, as well as the remains of the ſea and 
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und forces of Pompey, who were lately arrived from Macedonia, were 
willing, as has been memioned, to have placed Cato at their head, But 
eter EY eee, 
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199 x tended, requiring that Scipio, who was of conſular rank, ſnould have + 
— the preference, Cato, who had no more than the rank of Prætor, and 


who could not be acceſſary to the infringement of any eſtabliſhed or 
conſtitutional form, declined the command. By this circumſtances 


we are deprived of an opportunity to judge ho far the military 


abilities of this great man kept pace with his integrity, judgment, and 
courage in civil and political affairs. 


Scipio being the officer of higheſt rank in the republican party; 
and having the ſupreme command of their forees, notwithſtanding 
that the coaſts of Italy were expoſed to his attempts, and not- 
withſtanding that the condition of Cæſur himſelf, if bis ſituation 
at Alexandria had been known, gave ſufficient ä en- 
terprize, took all his meaſures for a defenſive war. 

Such was the ſtate of affairs in Africa when Cæſar, who, with all 
his military character and authority, frequently experienced the dif- 
ficulty of commanding mere ſoldiers of fortune, taught to diĩveſt 
themſelves of civil principle, or regard to public duty, ' was likely to 


periſh in a mutiny of his own army, and to end his career by the 
ſwords which he himſelf had whetted againſt the republic- 15705 04 


The legions, which after the defeat of Pompey had been ordered 
into Italy, becoming mfolent in the poſſeſſion of a military power 


which they ſaw was to be formed on the ruins of the common 


wealth, and feeling their own importance, eſpecially in the abſence 
of their leader, would not be eommanded by ſubordinate” officers; 
nor did they, on the return of Cæſar himſelf, diſcontinue habits 
of diſorder and licence which they had ſome time indulged. Being 
ſtationed in the neighbourhood of Capua, from whence it was ex 
pected they ſhould embark for Africa, they decamped without or- 
ders, and marched towards Rome; paid no regard to the authority 
of Salluſt, who, in the capacity of Prætor, with which he had 
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been veſted by Czlar, endeavoured to ſtop chem, killed many © H A 2. 
officers and perſons of rank who-yentured to oppoſe them, and-threw wonmnmes 


the city into great conſternation. On the approach of this for- 
midable | body, Cæſar himſelf is ſaid to have wavered in his re- 
ſolution. He had ſome troops attending his perſon, and there 
was a legion which Antony had ſtationed in the city on occaſion of 
the late commotions. With theſe he at firſt propoſed to meet and 
reſiſt the mutiny; but he recollected, that even theſe troops might 
be infected with the ſame ſpirit of diſobedience, and that if he were 


not able to command by his authority, and were forced to draw the 


ſword againſt his own. army. the whole foundations of the power he 
had erected mult fail. While he Was agitared by theſe, refleQiang, 
he ſent an officer with, orders to enquire for what purpoſe the muti- 
nous legions, advanced? This officer was told, + That they would 

« explain themſelves to Czar,” Having this anſwer, and expecting 
their arrival at the gates, he choſe that they ſhould appear to do by 
his permiſſion, what they were likely to do without it; he therefore 
ſent them another meſſage, informing them, that they had his leave 
to enter the city with their arms. They accordingly, came in a body, 
and took poſſeſſion of the field of Mars. There, contrary to the advice 
a of his friends, they were received by Ceſar himſelf in perſon. Being 
- raiſed on a conſpicuous place, they crowded around him; and, from 
many different quarters at once, complained of the ſcanty rewards 
which they had received ”, enumerated their ſervices and the hard- 
ſhips they had ſuffered, and with one voice demanded their inſtant 
diſcharge... Cæſar knowing that they only meant to extort ſome con- 
ceſſions, which they hoped the conſideration of the war, which wag 
ſtill impending in Africa, would oblige him to make ; ; chat they were 


far from W £9, be diſmiſſed, or to reſign thoſe FAR PRO * 


3% Dio. Caſſius, e. 5156. c 
; | . 3.0 2 owed 
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SPOT owed their own conſequence, and on which they; grounded their 
. 480 preſent preſumption, affected to comply with their requeſt, owned 


or in a little time hereafter, wich deen mmm 


that their demand was highly reaſonable; adding, that the ſervice for 
which they bad been. hitherto retained was now at an end, and that 
he was — NI NY, 7 NE end. wich new 


. 4 in 1 4 Amy Are Vi; "per + Be (fy, To, tir 5'7 2 
. Ceſar, in cacti head 


| played chouppellationof —— Miirency. and; ;oblarent 


how proper ĩt was that all, who had ſerved out the legal time, ſhould 
receive the accuſtomed diſmiſſion. In ſpeaking theſe words, he was 
interrupted by a general cry, that they were no. Quirites, but ſoldiers, 
willing to ſerve. | It is alleged, that the name of Roman citizens 
though the moſt reſpectable form of addreſs in the political aſſemblies 
of the People, carried contempt to theſe military adventurers, and 
inſinuated a ftate of degradation from that in which they affected to 
ftand. An officer who was prepared for the occaſion, or who withed 
to improve this ſentiment in favour of Cæſar, deſired to be heard; 
made an apology for what was paſt, and offered to pledge himſelf 


for the duty and future obedience of the troops. He was anſwered 


by Cæſar, That the ſervices of this army were now of little moment 
to him; that as they deſired their diſmiſſton, while by their own 


confeſſion they were yet in condition to ſerve, he had taken his reſo⸗ 


lution, and ſhould inſtantly diſmifs them with the uſual rewards. 
No man, he ſaid, © ſhall complain. that in time of need I em- 


* ployed him, and now at my eaſe forget the reward that is due to 


him. Such as continue in the ſervice until the public tranquillity 


« js fully reſtored ſhall have ſettlements in land; fuch as have received. 


« promiſes of money at any time during the war, ſhall be paid now, 


1 6.4 


| ” — Roman citivent.. 
ever, 
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ever, WIth ſaying, That us be aſked nb man to remain in the CH 4 7. 
ereiet, ſo he 'ſhibuld/inot hefe t the duty uf ole wie Wesen 


ing to abide by their colours 3j that he owed this indulgenee to their 


preſent requeſts, and to their merit ons former occaſions / The whole 


With one voiee deſired to be comprehended in this act of indulgenee, 
and went headlong into all the extremes of ſubmiſſion, as they had 


lately gone into every exceſs of diſorder and inſolence; Caifar was 
thus again in full poſſeſſion of his power; but he did not venture to 
puniſh the authors of the mutiny. It was ſafer to reward ſuch as 
were conſpieuous in any particular merit; he therefore ſelected 2 
few to be diſtinguiſhed by immediate effects of his bounty, and put 
the remainder in motion towards Afriea, where they might have an 
opportunity of earning future rewards and the pardon of paſt of 
fences; and where they might fpend againſt enemies that fury 
which, at every interval of leiſure to recollect their pretenſons 
WE I or de AER 
leader 7 nt of 
bil 3 — 5 een e e 
and in conſequence of the uſual intercalations being neglected, nomi - 
nally advanced to the middle of December, but was in reality little 
paſt the autumnal equinox®, or was in the end of September, ven 
Cxfar, having made the proper arrangements in the city, and in the 
manner related, appeaſed the mutiny which threatened to deprive him 
of his army, was again in motion to carry the war into Africa; The 
feaſon,, which was thought unfit for operations at ſea, and which hack 
actually forced his antagoniſt's ſhips inte port, gave him the opportu- 
nity he wiſhed for to effect his paſſage into that province... He knew 
that the enemy's fleet could not continue to eruiae for any time to 
obſerve his motions; and that he might eſcape them with the advan- 
tage of a favourable wind, he had choſen the ſame opportunity, and: 


33- Plut. in Vita Cæſaris, p. 15 


* Njo, Call, lib. li. c. $355, 
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in the ſame ſeaſon, two years before, to tranſport his army into 
Macedonia againſt Pompey, who, truſting to the numbers and vigi- 
lance of his fleet, ſuffered himſelf to be ſurpriſed, and to be diſ- 
poſſeſſed of a country which he occupied with ſo ſuperior a force. 


Cæſar having gained ſo much on that occaſion, by the rapidity of 


his motions, now made war with many accumulated advantages of 
reputation and e which increaſed his d, and ee 
his ſucceſs. MY 

Having Al troops and ane different abe ltaly | 
to aſſemble at Lillybæum, from whence he had the ſhorteſt paſſage 
to Africa, he himſelf arrived there on What was nominally the 
feventeenth of December, but in reality no more than the thir- 
tieth of September; and although he found no more of his 
army arrived than one legion, or five thouſand men, of the new 


levies, and ſix hundred horſe, he ordered theſe, notwithſtanding, to 


embark on board ſuch ſhips as were then in the harbour; and if the 
wind had ſerved, would have inſtantly ſailed, even with this ſmall 
force, truſting that he might be able to ſurpriſe ſome port on the 
oppoſite ſhore, and prepare a ſafe landing- place for the troops that 
were to follow. But while he continued windbound at Lillybæum, 
he was joined ſucceſſively by a number of legions, which he ordered 
to embark as faſt as they arrived; and, that they might be ready to 
put to ſea with the firſt fair wind that ſerved, ſent the tranſports to lie 

under an iſland near the mouth of the harb uur. 
Being in this ſtate of readineſs with ſix legions, or about thirty thou» 
and foot, together with two thouſand horſe; and the wind coming fair 
on the twenty-eight of December, or, as it is computed, on the twelfth 
of October, he himſelf went on board, and leaving orders for the 
troops that were ſtill in motion towards Lillybæum to follow him 
without delay, he ſet ſail for the neareſt land in Africa. Not know - 
ing of any port to which he might ſecurely repair, he could not, as 
uſual, aſſign a place of general reſort in caſe of ſeparation, and only 
gave 
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gave orders to the fleet to keep cloſe together; and deferred the choice C = R. 
of a landing · place till after he ſhould have obſerved the coaſt, and ſeemk⁊æäͤß⸗ 


in what part of it the enemy were leaſt guarded againſt a deſcent. Soon. 
after he got to ſea a ſtorm aroſe,” which diſperſed the fleet; he him» 


ſelf, with the ſhips that till kept him company, after being toſſed four 


days in a paſſage of no more than twenty leagues, got under the land 
of the promontory of Mercury, and from thence, to avoid the forces 


of the enemy, which were ſtationed near Utica and round the bay of 


Carthage, ſteered to the ſouthward. 4 40 

Ihe coaſt of Africa, from. this eape er promontory to the bottom: 
tn great Syrtes, over three degrees of latitude, or about two 
hundred miles, extends directly to the ſouth. It abounds with con- 
ſiderable towns, which, on account of their commerce, were an- 
ciently called the Emporiæ; and by their wealth, tempting the rapa- 
city both of the Numidians and of the Carthaginians, were long a 
ſubject of contention. between theſe powers. Adrumetum lay on 
one ſide of à ſpacious bay, bounded by the head of Clupea on the 
north, and that of Vada on the ſouth. The ſouthern coaſt of this 
bay contained, beſides Adrumetum, the following ſeaports : Ruſpina, 
Leptis, and Thapſus; the bay itſelf extending from the firſt of theſe 
places to the laſt about-thirty-ſ1x miles. Scipio had ſecured Adru-- 


metum and. Thapſus, being the extremity of this line, with con- 


ſiderable forces. In order to render the province unfit for the re+ 
ception of an enemy, he had laid waſte the country, and had col-- 


| lected all the proviſions. and forage into theſe and rear 


ſtrength for the uſe of his own. army... 


Conſidius being ſtationed at Adrumetum with two gie and 


Virgilius with a proper force at Thapſus, the ports of Ruſpina and 
Leptis,/ as well as many of the inland towns, were intruſted to the 
keeping of their oN inhabitants. But theſe, on account of the ge- 


neral' pee fag committed by order of Scipio, were ex- 
tremely 


— — — ——_—_ — 
— — — - 4A — — 4 — — - 
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tremely diſaffected * Nene and menen _ 


. againſt him. 


Jt. Car 
ul. CLE 


iQat. 3tio 

M. Emil. 
Lepidus, | 
M. Eq. 


Cato was ſtationed at Utica as the laſt n eee 
nate, the centre of all their reſources, and the ſeat of their councils. 
Scipio had collected the main body of his army near to the ſame 
place, ſuppoſed to enen ee ps po lt eee e 
be made from Italy. | 
Labienus and Petreius had ſeparate bodies, at FO ſtations, to 
guard the inlets of the coaſt round the bay of Carthage; and were 
ſo diſpoſed of, that they could eaſily join and croſs over land to the 
bay of Adrumetum upon any alarm of an enemy, from that ſide. 
Varus had the direction of the fleet. He had kept the fea during 


ſummer and on the approach of autumn, bur han dee 


Vtica, and laid up his ſhips for the ſtormy ſeaſon. 
Cæſar, however, according to his cuſtom of taking opportunities 
when his enemies were likely to be off their guard, venturing to ſea, 
even in this ſeaſon, ſeems to have had no information to direct 
him on his approach to the coaſt, beſides the general report that the 
enemy were ſtrongeſt and moſt to be avoĩded in the bay of Carthage. 
In this belief he paſſed the head-lands of Clupea and Neapolis, and 
ſtood in to the bay of Adrumetum. Being feen from the ſhore, he 
was followed by Cn. Piſo from Clupea, with three thouſand Numidian 
horſe, and was received at Adrumetum by Conftdius, with a force 
greatly ſuperior to that with which he himſelf had brought to the coaſt; 
But ſo little had he attended to the ſtrength of the enemy, or ſo much 
was he determined to brave it, that he landed near Adrumetum 
on the nominal firſt of January, or about the middle of October, 
with three thouſand foot and an hundred and fifty horſe. . This ha- 
zardous ſtep his high reputation ſeemed to require or to juſtify, 
The enemy might not be appriſed of his preſent weakneſs, it being 
occaſioned to the accidental ſeparation of his fleet. They were 
*% | likely 
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likely to be awed by his name, and to remain at a diſtanee long © 
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enough to let him be joined by the remainder of his army. In the 


— — Tu” courage 1 eee 


8 — ee upon e 3 n a 
force which came to attack them, were thrown into ſome confuſion, 
and Conſidius, inſtead of taking meaſures to cruſh ſo inferior an 
enemy before he ſhould receive any reinforcement, thought of nothing 
but ho to ſecure himſelf from ſurpriſe ; ſhut his gates, manned his 
walls, and placed all the troops under his command at their poſts 
of alarm. Cæſar, to confirm him in this diſpoſition, ſerit him a 
ſummons to ſurrender at diſcretion; and afterwards, at the ſug- 
geſtion of Plancus, who had been in habits of intimacy with Con- 
fidius, endeavoured to corrupt or to gain him by an inſinuating 


meſſage; but this officer, being more a man of integrity than he had 
ſhewn himſelf to be an able general, ordered the bearer of the meſ- 


ſage to be put to death, and ſent the letter unopened to Scipio. 


Cefar having received no return to his meſſage, and ſuſpecting 


that his attempt to corrupt the commander of the forces at Adru- 
metum might betray his weakneſs, after only one night's ſtay in this 
dangerous ſituation, determined, on the day after he landed, to 
remove to ſome place of greater ſecurity. With this view he 
marched to. the ſouthward, and though haraſſed in his rear-by the 
- enemy's horſe, continued his march without any conſiderable in- 
terruption or loſs. As he advanced to Ruſpina, a deputation 
from the inhabitants of that place came forward to meet him, with 
offers of every accommodation it was in their power to ſupply, and 
of an immediate reception into their town. He encamped one night 
under their walls; but being inclined to ſee more of the coaſt, and 
not being in condition to divide his little force, he proceeded with 
the whole to Leptis. Here he was received with equal fayour; and 
Vor. II. 3X having 
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1 having: entered the town, took meaſures. to. gain page 
tcm the licentiouſneſs of his own. people... 


This was a convenient poſt for the e of kis WOT 
and a few of them accordingly, having ſome cohorts of foot and 
troops of horſe on board, it being now the third day after he him-- 


ſelf had debarked, or about the twentieth of October, put in to the - 


harbour of Leptis. By the report of perſons. who came in theſe 
ſhips he learnt, that numbers of the fleet, after they had parted com 
pany, appeared to be ſteering for Utica; a courle. by which they 
mult. either run into the hands of the enemy, or, loſe much time 
before they could correc their e or recaver their way to the 


ſouthward. 1 


In a ſtate of anxious Gm. ee by theſs ee ner 
Cæſar ſeems. to have deliberated, whether it were not proper for him 


again ta embark ;, and-in conſequence of his doubts, probably, though 
under pretence of the want. of forage, he {till kept his cavalry, on 


board, and with great difficulty: continued to ſupply them with freſh . 
water from: the land. But as ſoon as he determined to keep his foot-- 


ing in Africa, he landed his cayalry, and took the neceſſary meaſures . 


to procure ſupplies of proviſions by, ſea. He: ſent back the empty 
tranſports to. receive any troops. that might be arrived at Lillybæum, 
and ordered ten galleys. from the harbour at Leptis. to cruize for the 
miſſing ſhips, of his laſt embarkation. He diſpatched expreſſes to Sar-- 
dinia and other maritime provinces, with orders to. haſten the rein- 
forcements of troops and the ſupplies of proviſions which were expected 
from thence; and having intelligence that the enemy had ſome ma- 


| gazines in the iſland of Cerciga,. near the coalt of Africa, he ſent 


thither Criſpus Salluſtius, the celebrated: hiſtorian, now ſerying in 
his army, to endeayour to ſecure thoſe magazines for his uſe. 


Being determined to keep both the ports of Ruſpina and Leptisʒ 


which the enemy ſeemed: to have abandoned to him, he was now, 


1 . ber 
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by the arrival of the cohorts which joined him at Leptis, in con- © FAM 
dition to garriſon the town with three thouſand men, while he him 


ſelf returned with the remainder of: thoſe who were landed, to keep 
his poſſeſſion, at the ſame time, of Ruſpinai* This place being un- 


provided of every neceſſary for the ſupport of a garriſon, he deter- 
mined to try what proviſions could be found in the neighbourhood 


to ſubſiſt his troops till they could be otherwiſe ſupplied, or enabled 


to penetrate farther into the country.” For this purpoſe he advanced 
with the whole of his little army to forage; followed by all the car- 
riages that could be afſembled, and had'them loaded with corn, wood, 
and other neceſlaries, to form ſome ſpecies of magazine for the 
troops he intended to place in the town. As ſoon as he had effected 
this fervice, it appeared that he had taken the reſolution to go, in 
perſon in ſearch of the tranſports, on board of which the greater 
part of his army was. diſperſed. - And with this view having poſted 
ten cohorts at Ruſpina, he himſelf, with the ſeven others, that made 


the whole of his ſtrength now on ſhore, went down to the harbour, 


which was about two miles from the town, and embarked in the night. 


The troops that were to be left at Ruſpina, without the leader, 


in whom their confidence was chiefly repoſed, were aware of their 
danger; ſo few, ſurrounded with numerous armies who were likely 
to aſſemble againſt them. They had now been three days on ſhore, 


and the enemy had full time to be appriſed of their ſituation and 


of their weakneſs. The preſence of their general had hitherto ſup- 


ported their courage; they relied on his abilities to repair the effect 
whether of miſtake or temerity; but in his abſence they loſt all —_ 


and expected to become an eaſy prey to their enemies. bann: 


Cæſar, however, fully determined to put to ſea, having paſt the 
night on board, ſtill continued at anchor; when at break of day 


being about to weigh, ſome veſſels came in ſight, and were known 
a HINA fleet which he ſo anxiouſſy Tooked for- Theſe 
3 X 2 1 were 
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— brought him the greater part of the ſix legions: with which he had 


originally failed from Lillybæum. Being thus prevented in his in- 
tended excurſion, ame een ar eee 
town and the ſhore. 

In the mean time it; appear, W ee eee com- 
manding the horſe and light troops of Seipio's army, in the angle 
that is formed by the promontory of Glupea, between the bays of 
Carthage and Hadrumetum, having intelligence that Cæſar was 
landed, with the utmoſt diligence aſſembled their forees, and marehed 
towards the coaſt from which they had received the alarm. Dt rus: 

Cæſar had taken a defenſive ſtation behind the town of Ruſpina, 
the place which he choſe for the reſort and ſafe reception of his con- 
voys and reinforcements by ſea; but he was far from limiting his 
plan of operations to the defence of this place. On the fourth or 
fifth. day after his landing, although by his own account he had yet no 
intelligence of the enemy's motions, he thought proper to continue 
the alarm he had given, and marched from Ruſpina with a body 
of thirty cohorts, or about fifteen thouſand foot, and four hundred 
horſe, to penetrate into the country to obſerve its ſituation, or to 
extend the ſource of his ſupplies. After he had begun his march. 
for this purpoſe, and was about three miles ſrom his camp, the 
parties that were advanced before him fell back on the main body, 
and informed him that they had been in ſight of an enemy. Soon 


after this report clouds of duſt began to riſe from the plain, and 


ahout noon an army appeared in order of battle. To obſerve them 
more nearly, Cæſar, after he had made the ſignal for the cohorts to 
form, and to be covered with their helmets, went forward with a ſmall 
party to view the enemy. He ſaw . bodies of cavalry in every part 
of, the field; and from the imperfect view which could be had of 
them, as the air was clouded with duſt, he ſuppoſed their line to conſiſt 
5 . | intirely 
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intirely of horſe. . He thought himſelf ſecure againſt ſueh an enemy, A = — P 


provided he could ſufficiently extend, his front and cover his flanks; Wee 


and for this purpoſe he divided his ſmall body of horſe to the right and 
the left 3 and that he might not be outlined, diminſhed the depth to 
inereaſe the length of his ordinary column; In making this diſpo- 
ſition; however, he had miſtaken theenemy!s forte; it did not conſiſt, 
as he ſuppoſed; intirely of cavalry, but of troops of horſe interſperſed - 
at intervals with bodies of foot, and he had not obſerved that con- 
ſiderable detachments were ſent under cover of the hills to turn his 
flanks, and fall upon his rear. 

ae ee eee Cd, the dien began 
in front by a ſcattered charge of the Numidian horſe, who came in 
ſquadrons from the intervals at which they were placed among the 
infantry, and advancing at ſull gallop, threw their javelins and darts, 
and. preſently retired to their former ſituation. In this retreat, under 
cover of the infantry whoſe- intervals they occupied, they inſtantly 
rallied}: and prepared to repeat the charge. 

While Cæſar's infantry was occupied in front with this unexpected 
mode of attack, his horſe were defeated on the wings; and the enemy, 
in conſequence of the diſpoſition they had made, were already on 
his right and leſt, even began to cloſe on his rear, and, by the ſupe- 
riority of their» numbers, were enabled to continue the impreſſion 
they made on every ſide; his men giving way, to ſhun the arrows 
and darts of the enemy, were preſſed from the flanks to the centre; 
ſo that they were forced into a circle, without any diſtinction of 
front or rear; and were galled with a continual W of miſ- 
ſiles, which did great execution 1010 

Ceeſar, who ſo far had fuffered himſelf to be ſurpriſed 18 over- 
reached; in this difficult ſituation, took the benefit of that con- 


e Wan his known Spe and Joey ani _ ever pro- 
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B mo K enred him from his troops. Recollecting chat the enemy muſt e 
—— weakened their line in every part, by attempting to ſtretch it over ſo 


great a circumference, he prevailed on his legions again to extend 
their ranks, ordered the cohorts to face alternately to the right and the 
left, and making a front in both directions, charged the enemy on 
the oppoſite ſides, and drove them in both ways to a diſtance from 
the ground. Without attempting, however, to improve his ad- 
vantage, or to urge the purſuit, he took the opportunity of the ene- 
mys flight to effect his own retreat, and fell back to the n Oe 


7 Ruſpina, from which he had moved in the morning. 


The ſpeedy march of Labienus and Petreins, from a diſtance which 
could not be leſs than eighty or a hundred miles, accompliſhed by 
the fourth or fifth day after the arrival of Cæſar, and their diſpo- 
ſition on the day of battle, to avail themſelves of their numbers and 
manner of fighting, was able and ſpirited. But the event is ſuſſicient 
to ſhow that the uſe of mere miſſile weapons in the open plain againſt 
troops who are armed and diſciplined for cloſe fight, although it 
may haraſs and diſtreſs an enemy, cannot have any deciſive effect. 

In about three days after this encounter, Cæſar had intelligence 
that Scipio himſelf was advancing with the whole force of his in- 
fantry, confiſting of eight legions, or about forty thouſand men, and 
four thouſand regular horfe : an army which he was not in con- 
dition to oppoſe in the field, and which obliged him, contrary to his 
uſual practice, to adopt a plan of defence. Ruſpina lay along the 
coaſt, and at the diſtance of two miles from the ſhore. As his 
army lay behind the town; covering part of the ſpace between it 
and the ſea with the fortiſications of his camp, he threw up an in- 
trenchment from his camp on one ſide, and from the end of the 
town on the other, quite to the ſhore; ſo that, by means of the 
town in front, the fortifications of his camp and theſe lines in flank, 
the whole ſpace between Ruſpina and the ſea was covered with 
works. And the harbour was thus ſecured from any attempts of the 

enemy. 
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enemy. In order to man and defend theſe fortifications, he landed his © * 
engines from the galleys, and brought the mariners to ſerve them on 

The chnice of this ſituation, cooped up in a narrow place, ex- 
poſed to he deprived of any communication with the country, might, 
in caſe the enemy had ſeized their advantage, or in cafe the reinforce- 
ments which Cæſar had expected from the ſea, had by any accident 
been long delayed, have expoſed him to the greateſt calamities: He 
himſelf would not have neglected to hem in an enemy ſo poſted with 
a line of circumvallation; but the undertaking was too vaſt for thoſe- 
who-were oppoſed to him, and he was ſuffered in fafety to wait the 
arrival of his reinforcements, and to collect ſome immediate ſupply 
of - proviſions from the neighbouring country, as well as to receive 
convoys which he had ordered from every maritime province. 

While Cæſar remained in this poſt, Scipio arrived at Adrumetum, . 
and having halted there a few days, joined Labienus and Petreius in 
the ſtation they had choſen, about three miles from the town of Ruſ- - 
pina. Their cavalry immediately over-ran the country, and inter- 
rupted the ſupplies which Cæſar derived from thence. The ſpace he 
had - incloſed within his entrenchments being about ſix ſquare miles, 
was ſoon exhauſted even of forage or paſture, and his horſes reduced 
to feed on ſea weed, which was ſteeped in freſh water, in order to» 
purge it as much as poſſible of its ſalt. | 

To encourage the hopes which Scipio entertained Rem all theſe 
circumſtances, . the king of Numidia, with a powerful army; was om 
the march, and likely to join him before Cæſar could receive any 
eonſiderable addition to his preſent force; but whatever might have 
been the eonſequence of this junction, if it had really taken place, 
it was delayed for ſome time by one of thoſe ſtrokes of fortune ta » 
which « human foreſight cannot extend. Publius Sitius, a Roman 
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OOK citizen, who had been an accomplice with Cataline in his deſigns 
= againſt the republic, and who, on this account, had fled beyond 
reach of the Roman power, had aſſembled a band of warriors or 
lawleſs banditti, at the head of which he made ' himſelf of conſe- 
quence on the coaſts of Africa, and was admitted ſuceeſſively to join 
the forces of different princes in that quarter. Being now in the ſervice 
of Bogud, king of Mauritania, and being diſpoſed to court the fa- 
vour of Cæſar, or hoping to make his peace at Rome by means of a 
perſon ſo likely to be at the head of the Roman ſtate, he perſuaded 
the king of Mauritania to take advantage of Juba's abſence, and 
with ſuch troops, as he had then on foot, to invade the kingdom of 
Numidia. Juba being about to join Scipio near Ruſpina, when the 
news of this invaſion of his own country overtook him, found him- 
ſelf obliged not only to return on his march, but to call off from his 
allies great part of the Numidian light troops, who were already in 
their camp. 5 l * 
Seipio, though thus diſappointed of the great acceſſion of force 
which he expected to receive by the junction of Juba, and though 
even ſomewhat reduced in his former numbers, ſtill continued to act 
on the offenſive; and in order to brave his enemy, and to receive 
ſome ſpecies of triumph. from ſuppoſed offers of battle, repeatedly 
formed his army on the plain between the two camps. In repeating 
theſe operations, he advanced till nearer and nearer to Czſar's' en- 
trenchments, and ſeemed to threaten his camp with an attack, In 
return to this inſult, or to take off its effects, Cæſar, knowing the 
ſtrength of his works, affected to hear of the enemy's approach with 
indifference; and without moving from his tent, gave orders for the 
ordinary guards, which lay without the entrenchments, not to be 
diſcompoſed, but as ſoon as the enemy approached them, to retire 
behind the parapet with the utmoſt deliberation; and Scipio, upon 
this reception, when ſeemingly moſt bent on aſſaulting the lines, being 
| | ſatisfied 
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mts and while Juba was fill detained in Nu- 
anidia-by: ho dinection which Sieve hedwocabancd, in. big, kingdom, 
Cæſar had frequent deſerters from the African army, and received 
deputations from, different parts of the country, with profeſſions of 


attachment to himſelf as the relation of Marius, whoſe memory was 


Rill recent and popular in that province. Among theſe advances, 
which were made to him by the natives of the country, he had a 
meſſage from the inhabitants of Acilla, 2 place ſituated about ten 
miles from the coaſt, and equally diſtant from Adrumetum and 
from Ruſpina, offering to come under his protection, and inviting 
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him to take poſſeſſion of their town. The people of this place, like 


moſt other towns of the province, were extremely diſaffected to 
Scipio, on account of the ſexerities which he exerciſed, by laying 


waſte their poſſeſſions on the approach of Cæſar; and as. they 


dreaded a repetition of the ſame meaſure, they were deſirous to put 
| themſelves i in a poſture of defence againſt him. Cæſar accepted of 
their offer, and ſent a detachment of his army, who turning round the 
enemy's flank, after a long night's] march entered the town with- 
out oppoſition. Conſidius having intelligence of what was in agita- 
tion at Acilla, ſent a detachment at the ſame time from Adrumetum 
to ſecure the place; but coming too late, and finding that the enemy 
had already entered the town, brought forward ſome more forces on 
the following day, and endeavoured, but in vain, to diſlodge them. 
_ While Cæſar was thus endeavouring to extend his quarters in 
Africa, and to enlarge the ſource of his ſubſiſtence, Criſpus Salluſtiug 
. ſucceeded in the deſign upon which he had been ſent to the iſland of 


Cereina, and was able to furniſh a conſiderable ſupply of proviſions _ 


from thence. There arrived at the ſame time from Allienus, at Lyl- 
Vox. IL 2 E hh? W oe 
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B0ORK Iybzum, a large convoy and fleet of tranſports, having on board two | 

AS intire legions, the thirteenth and fourteenth, together with eight hun- 
dred Gauliſh cavalry, a thouſand archers and lingers, and a large 

; ſupply of proviſions. As ſoon' as theſe troops were landed, the tranſ- 
ports were ſent back to Lillybæum, in order to receive the remainder 
of the army which was ſtill expected from thence. Theſe ſupplies 
and reinforcements at once relieved Cæſar's army from the diftreſs 
which they. ſuffered; and by ſo great an acceſſion of ftrength, 
amounting to twelve thouſand men, put him in condition to break 
from the confinement in which he had fome time remained, and td 
20 on the offenſive. 

T be firſt object upon this change i in his ie, was to ſeize upon 
ſome riſ ing grounds 1 in the neighbourhood. of Ruſpina, which Scipio 
had neglected to occupy, and from thence to purſue ſuch advantage 
as he might find againſt the enemy. For this purpoſe, he decamped 
after it was dark, on the/ſuppoſed twenty-ſixth of January or eighth 
of December, and turning by the ſhore round the town of Ruſpina, 
arrived in the night on the ground which he intended to occupy. 
This was part of a ridge, which runs parallel to the coaſt, at a few 
miles diſtance from the ſhore, and which, on the north of Ruſpina, 

turns in the form of an amphitheatre round a plain of about fifteen, 
miles: extent, Near the middle of this plain ſtood the town of | 
Uzita, on the brink. of a deep marſhy tract, which is formed by the: 
water of ſome rivulets that fall from the mountains, and ſpread upon 
the plain in that place. Scipio had poſted a. garriſon in the town, 
and had occupied the ridge on one ſide of the amphitheatre beyond 
the marſh, but had neglected the heights, of which Cæſar now took. 
poſſeſſion. It ſeems, that on theſe heights there remained a num- 
ber of towers, or a ſpecies of caſtles conſtrued by the natives in, the 
<ourſe of their own wars. In theſe Cæſar was furniſhed with 2 
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dumber of ſeparate lodgments, which he joined by lines, in order to © FA. 
continue his communication with the camp he had left, and with the — 


Eh of Ruſpina, 

He had, in one 33 made. a conſiderable progreſs i in theſe works, 
and being obſerved at day-break, Scipio, in order to interrupt him, 
advanced into the plain, and formed in order of battle, about a mile in 
che front of his own encampment, Cæſar, notwithſtanding this move- 
ment of the enemy, did not at firft think it neceſſary to interrupt his 
works; but Scipio ſeeming to come forward with intention to attack 
him, while ſo great a part of his army was at work, he ordered 
the whole under arms, till keeping the advantage of his ground on 
the heights. Some parties of cavalry and light troops came near 


enough to ſkirmiſh between the two armies, and Labienus being ad- | 
vanced on the right beyond the main body of Scipio's forces, Cæſar 


ent a detachment round a village to attack him, and obliged him to 
fly i in great diſorder, after having narrowly eſcaped being entirely cut 
off. This flight of Labienus ſpread fo great an alarm over Scipio's 
army, that the whole, with precipitation, retired to ther camp. 
Cæſar returned to his poſt, and without any farther i interruption, con- 
tinued to execute the works he had already begun. As ſoon as theſe 
were finiſhed on the following day, he again formed in order of 
battle, to return the defiance which the enemy had ſo often given 
im, while he lay in the lines of Ruſpina; and obſerving that Scipio 


remained in his camp, he marched on to the town of Uzita, which laß 


between the two armies. Scipio being alarmed for the ſafety of this 
place, at which he had depoſited ſome part of his magazines; advariced 
to ſuſtain the troops he had poſted in the town; arid Cæſar, believing 
chat an action was likely to follow, made a halt, with the town of 
Unita before His centre, having both his wings extended beyond it to 
the right and the left. Scipio, not to extend his front beyond the 
P 
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B © O K many ſeparate. bodies interſperſed with elephants; but, as/ Cacfar did 


— not chuſe to attack the town, ſupported as it was. by Scipio's, army, 
neither did Scipio chuſe to expoſe any part of his line by advancing 
beyond it: Both armĩes having remained in gen pe ut 
returned at night to their reſpective camps. 7 

Cæſar ſtill perſiſting in his deſign to bee a 
battle in defence of 'Uzita, projected double lines of approach from 
his preſent camp to the town. As the place was acceſſible to the 

enemy, and when their army ſhould be drawn. up in order of battle, 
might be made a part of their line, it was impoſſible for Cæſar to 
inveſt the town, or even to approach the walls without hazard of 
being attacked on his flanks from the field, /as well, as in the centre 
from the town itſelf. In order to cover the approach which- he in- 
- tended to make to the walls, he carried on from his camp on the hills 
two entrenchments on the right and the left, forming a lane of ſuf- 
ſicient breadth to embrace the town. Between theſe parallel lines his 
troops advanced to the walls with perfect ſecurity, and under cover 
from any attacks that might be made on their flanks. As ſoon as 
this lane was effected to within the neceſſary diſtance of the walls, he 
rhrew up in front a breaſt work oppoſite to the ramparts of the town, 
and from thence began to conſtruct the works that were e em 
ployed in the reduction of fortified. places. An Lab 

During the dependance of this ee OT, 

reinforcements... Scipio was joined by the king of Numidia, who 

having repelled the enemy who attempted to invade his own. king- 

dom, now came with three bodies of regular infantry, formed in the 

manner of the Roman legion, eight hundred heavy armed or bridled 

wo cavalry, with a great multitude of light or irregular troops. Czar” 8 
army, on the appearance of this nem enemy, were much diſ- 

| cum but on ſeeing that Scipio, even after he was joined 

e of Numidia, ſtill remained on the defenſive, they re- 
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ſumed their former confidente;” and were themſelves ſdon after rein- © WAP: 
forced by the arrival of two more legions, the ninth and the tenth, RG 


who on their'firft approach to the ebaſtq miſtook for an enemy ſome 

galleys which Cæfar had ſtationed off che harbour of Thapfus;-and 
under this miſtake ſtood off again to ſea; here they _— many 

" from ſickneſs, want of proviſions, and of water, Wh 
' Theſe legions having been the principal authors of PU oi Gy 
Uk Italy, are ſaid” to have now come without orders, intending to 
evince their zeal, and to court their general's favour; at a time when 
their ſervice might be not only acceptable, but neceſſary to his ſafety. 


The principal hiſtorian of this warb, however, relates only, that 


Exſar having obſerved Tribunes and Centurions of | theſe: legions to 
baue boecupied intire tranſports with their on equipage, to the ex- 
| cluſion of the troops which were then ſo much wanted for the ſer- 
vice, he took this opportunity to execute a piece of juſtice, which he 
had thought proper to remit; or to defer on à former occaſion. 
That he diſmiſſed ſeveral officers of theſe legions from the ſervice, 


Wich the following terins of reproach + * For you, who have incited 


the troops of the Roman people to mutiny againſt the republic, 
% ho have plundered the allies, and been uſeleſs to the ſtate; Who, 
A in place of ſoldiers, have filled tranſports with your ſervants and 


« horſes ; who, without courage in the field, or modeſty in your 6 


4 quarters, have been more formidable to your country than to her 
enemies, I judge you unworthy of any truſt in the ſerviee of the 
republic, and therefore order you forth with to be gone from the 

I probinee, and to es. 0 1 eben the ſtations of the 

„„ Roman —_ b N Ne 14a. 111 te "HUK67+; ,, 

e- . cidents, which are ea d by hiftorians during the de- 

OO rh: of the ſiege of Uzita, do not ſerve to make us acquainted: 
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| BOOK wich its progreſs, or with the detail of its operations. The ſeaſon 
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oe are told was ſtormy, and Cæſar's army, in order to crowd the 


more eaſily on board of the tranſports, had left great part of their 


- equipage behind them in Sicily, and were now without any cover- 
ing, beſides their ſhields, expoſed to heavy rains and hail, accompa- 


nied with thunder and appearances of fire, which, to their great 


amazement," inſtead of the ordinary flaſhes of lightning, became ſta- 


tionary, and for a ſenſible time continued to flame on the points of 


their ſpears. While this ſtorm continued, the ground upon which 
they lay was overflowed with water, or waſhed with continual tor- 


rents from the hills. Cæſar, nevertheleſs, perſiſted in the attack of 


Unita, and ſeemed ſtill to flatter himſelf that the defence of this 


place would lay the enemy under ſome diſadvantage, which might 


Furniſh him with an opportunity to decide the war. The armies were 
accordingly often drawn out in order of battle, and were preſent at 


partial engagements of men or ee troops, but without 
any general action. © 


In the midſt of the great e which muſt have e 


the operations of this ſiege, Cæſar had one of the many occaſions, on 
- which he was ever ſo ready to commit his genius, his reputation, and 
his life, in acts of ſeeming temerity, which perſons. of inferior abi- 
lity may admire, but never can ſafely imitate. Varus, with a fleet 
of fifty galleys, had ſurpriſed and burnt the greater part of his ſhip- 
ping at Leptis, and was in chace of Acquila, who, with an inferior 
ſquadron, was flying before him to the ſouthward. Cæſar apprehended. 


that the enemy, in conſequence of this advantage, if not ſpeedily 
checked, muſt ſoon. be maſters of the ſea, ſo as to cut off all his ſup- 


_ - plies, and reinforcements from the coaſts. . He knew that reputation 
- gained or Joſt, on {mall occaſions, often decides of the greateſt, affairs; 


and that 2dverſe circumſtances, which if ſuffered to. accumulate, may 


. the brighteſt fortune, can, if ſeaſonably encountered, by 
2 daring 
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4. efforts of reſhiugivacati eoutige, bete ushy clit to: advan 4 
tage. He inſtantly therefore went in perſon to Leptis, from when ce 


he put off in a barge, and having overtaken his own ſquadron, which 
was flying before the enemy, he ordered them to put about, and to 
ſteer directly againſt their purſuers. Varus was firuck wich this un- 
accountable change in the conduct of his enemy, and ſuppoſing them 
to have come in ſight of ſome powerful ſupport, he fled in his turn, 
and crowding fail, ſteered for the port he had left. Cæſar gave 
chace, overtook ſome of the heavieſt ſailors that fell aſtern, and forced 
the remainder to take refuge in the harbour of Adrumetum. Here 


he preſented himſelf with an air of deſiance; and having given this 


turn to the ſtate of his affairs at ſea, and left peremptory orders 


to his fleet not to teſign the advantage which they had gained by the 


enemy's flight, he returned to the attack of Uzita. In ſuch actions 
the fortunate often ſucceed, becauſe the attempt appears to be impoſ- 
fible; and men of great ability may no doubt venture into the midſt 
| of difficulties, with which periagy of inferior SPEER are by no means 
fit to- contend. 

Czfar, notwithſtanding that by this ſtroke of fortune God 
his communication with the ſea, and received conſiderable ſupplies 
from thence, as well as from the country around him, in which he 
was favoured by the natives; yet being greatly circumſcribed by the 
ſuperiority of the enemy's light troops, he ſuffered conſiderubly in 
his camp from ſcarcity of proviſions ; and being, in his preſent ope- 


rations againſt Uzita, to fight with a numerous army in detail, behind 
| the walls of a fortified town, without being able to engage them upows 
| equal terms in any deciſive action, he took his reſolution to diſcon- 
tinue the ſiege, and remove to a more advantageous ſtation; or to 
undertake fome enterpriſe, in which he was more likely to ſucceed... 
He accordingly decamped in the night, ſet fire to the wood and 
Kraw that was amaſſed upon the ground, left the lanes he had forti- 
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BOOE fied with ſo 3 and marching by the ſhore, placed tis 
3 baggage between the column of the army and the ſea, and thus co- 


vered it from the enemy, Who he expected were to follow him by 
the ridge of hills which overlooked the line of his march. 
The retreat of Cæſar was ſufficient to confirm the leaders of the 


republican party, in the hopes they had formed of being able to wear 


him out by a dilatory war. They followed him accordingly by the 
heights, and having obſerved that he ſtopped at Agar, a town wh ich 
he held by the affections of the natives, they took poſt on three ſe- 


veral heights, at the diſtance of about ſix miles from his camp. In 


this poſition, they were not able to hinder him from making in the 
contiguous villages and fields a conſiderable acquiſition of proviſions 


| and forage, which greatly relieved his army; but, to prevent his. 


farther excurſions into the country, and to ſecure its produce to their 
own ule, they ſent two legions, under the command of Caius Mutius 
Reginus, with orders to take poſſeſſion of the town of Zeta, which 
lay about twenty miles from Agar, and on the right at ſome diſtance be- 
yond their preſent camp. Cæſar had intelligence from the natives, that 
theſe troops were frequently employed abroad in collecting proviſions 
and forage, and that they might eaſily be cut off, and the town be 
ſurpriſed. He accordingly formed a deſign for this purpoſe ; and 


with a view to the execution of it, removed from the plain of Agar, 


and fortified a ſtrong camp on a height nearer to the enemy. Here 
leaving a ſufficient guard for his lines, he put the remainder of the 
army in motion in the night, paſſed by the enemy's ſtations, and 
ſurpriſed the town of Zeta, which he entered by break of day, while 
the greater part of the garriſon had left the place in perfect ſecurity, 


and were ſcattered in foraging parties over the neighbouring country. 
Having placed a ſufficient detachment-to ſecure this new acquiſition, 


he ſet out upon his return, making a diſpoſition, not to paſs the 
enemy unobſerved, which was no longer practicable, but to force 
6 * x his 
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his way RAR? any impediment they might oppoſe to his. march. 
The night could no longer be of any advantage to him ; he ſet out, 


therefore, by day, leading the governor of Zeta, with P. Atrius, 


| who belonged to the aſſociation. of Utica, -his priſoners, together with 
ſome part of Juba's equipage, and a train of camels, loaded with 
plunder which he had taken in the plate. 

The enemy were by this time appriſed of his motions. Scipio was 
come out of his lines; and, not far from Czſar's route, had poſted 
himſelf in order of battle. Labienus and Afranius, with a great 
power of cavalry and light infantry, had taken poſſeſſion of ſome 
heights under which he was to paſs, and were preparing to attack 
him on his flanks, and on his rear. Cæſar was aware of theſe diffi- 


culties ; it was nevertheleſs neceſſary to encounter them. He truſted, 


that the head of his column muſt force its way; and he placed his 
"whole cavalry to cover the rear of his march. When he came abreaſt 


of the enemy, being aſſailed, as uſual, by the African cavalry with 


peculiar efforts of agility and cunning, he made a halt; and in order, 
by ſome great exertion, if poſlible, to clear his way, and procure to 


his people ſome reſpite in purſuing the remainder of their march un- 
diſturbed, | he ordered the legions to lay down the loads which 


they uſually carried, and to charge the enemy. They accordingly put 
all the Africans to flight; but no ſooner reſumed their march, than 
they were again attacked, and' repeatedly forced'to renew the ſame 
operations. They had already been detained four hours in paſſing 
over a hundred paces, or leſs than half a quarter of a mile, from the 


place at which they were firſt attacked. The ſun was ſetting, and 
the enemy were in hopes of being able to oblige them to halt for the 
poſe, till kept the poſition which he had taken in the morning, and 
1 mee 1979-9 ape 
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BOOE fied with fo aaa} and marching by the ſhore, placed his 
3 baggage between the column of the army and the ſea, and thus co- 


vered it from the enemy, who he expected were to follow him by 
the ridge of hills which overlooked the line of his march. 6 
The retreat of Cæſar was ſufficient to confirm the leaders of the 
republican party, in the hopes they had formed of being able to wear 
him out by a dilatory war. They followed him accordingly by the 
heights, and having obſerved that he ſtopped at Agar, a town which 
he held by the affections of the natives, they took poſt on three fe- 


veral heights, at the diſtance of about ſix miles from his camp. In 


this poſition, they were not able to hinder him from making in the 
contiguous villages and fields a conſiderable acquiſition of proviſions 


and forage, which greatly relieved his army; but, to prevent his 


farther excurſions into the country, and to ſecure its produce to their 
own uſe, they ſent two legions, under the command of Caius Mutius 
Reginus, with orders to take poſſeſſion of the town of Zeta, which 
lay about twenty miles from Agar, and on the right at ſome diſtance be- 
yond their preſent camp. Cæſar had intelligence from the natives, that 
theſe troops were frequently employed abroad in collecting proviſions 
and forage, and that they might eaſily be cut off, and the town be 
ſurpriſed. He accordingly formed a deſign for this purpoſe ; and 
with a view to the execution of it, removed from the plain of Agar, 

and fortified a ſtrong camp on a height nearer to the enemy. Here 
leaving a ſufficient guard for his lines, he put the remainder of the 
army in motion in the night, paſſed by the enemy's ſtations, and 
ſurpriſed the town of Zeta, which he entered by break of day, while 
the greater part of the garriſon had left the place in perfect ſecurity, 
and were ſcattered in foraging parties over the neighbouring country. 


Having placed a ſufficient detachment to ſecure this new acquiſition, 


he ſet out upon his return, making a diſpoſition, not to paſs the 
enemy unobſerved, which was no longer practicable, but to force 
ko, 9, 4 ; 1 N . his 
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is way. W any impediment they might oppoſe to his march. 
The night could no longer be of any advantage to him; he ſet out, 


therefore, by day, leading the governor of Zeta, with P. Atrius, 


who belonged to the aſſociation of Utica, - his priſoners, together with 
ſome. part of Juba's equipage, and a train of camels, loaded with 
plunder which he had taken in the place. f 

The enemy were by this time appriſed of his motions. Scipio was 
come out of his lines ; and, not far from Cæſar's route, had poſted 
himſelf in order of battle. Labienus and Afranius, with a great 
power of cavalry and light infantry, had taken poſſeſſion of ſome 
heights under which he was to paſs, and were preparing to attack 
him on his flanks, and on his rear. Cæſar was aware of theſe diffi- 


culties ; it was nevertheleſs neceſſary to encounter them. He truſted; 


chat the head of his column muſt force its way; and he placed his 
"whole cavalry to cover the rear of his march. When he came abreaſt 


of the enemy, being aſſailed, as uſual, by the African cavalry” with 
peculiar efforts of agility and cunning, he made a halt; and in order, 


by ſome great exertion, if poſſible, to clear his way, and procure to 


his people ſome reſpite in purſuing the remainder of their march un- 


diſturbed, he ordered the legions to lay down the loads which 
they uſually carried, and to charge the enemy. They accordingly put 
all the Africans to flight; but no ſooner reſumed their march, than 
they were again attacked, and repeatedly forced to renew the ſame 
operations. They had already been "detained four hours in paſſing 
over a hundred paces, or leſs than half a quarter of a mile, from the 
place at which they were firſt attacked, The fun was ſetting; and 


the enemy were in hopes of being able to oblige them to halt for the 
night on a field, which was deſtitute of water. Scipio, for this pur 
poſe, ill kept che poſition which he had taken in the morning, and 
from- — cy04/-1 ny mn nam: 
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Cæſur perceived the danger to which he muſt be expoſed, if he 


3 ſhould halt on this ground, and ſaw the neceſſity of continuing his 


march : but obſerving, that as often as the cavalry in his rear was 
engaged, whether they repulſed: or gave way to the enemy, he was 
obliged to ſtop in order to ſupport them, or to wait till they had re- 


covered their ſtation, he thought proper to change his diſpoſition, 
brought forward the horſe to the head of his column, and ſubſtituted 


a choſen body of foot in the rear, who, although under an inceffant 
diſcharge from the enemy, continued to move, and enabled him, 
though lowly, to effect his retreat with a regular and uninterrupted 
pace. In this manner, notwithſtanding the great danger to which 
he had been expoſed, he + qd his camp, near Agar, "with a very 
inconſiderable loſs. 

Having thus got poſſeſſion of Zeta, a poſt on the flank or rear of the 
enemy, Cæſar formed ſucceſſive deſigns on Vacca, Sarſura, and Tyſdra, 
places ſimilarly ſituated round the ſcene of the war. His deſign 
on the firſt of theſe places was prevented by the Numidians, who, 
having intelligence of his coming, entered before him, and reduced 
the town to aſhes. Both armies being in motion for ſome days, 
he forced Sarſura ; but advancing to Tyſdra, with the ſame inten- 
tion, he thought proper, upon obſerving the ſtrength of the place, 
not to make any attempt againſt it; and, on the fourth day, having 


returned to his ſtation near Agar, the enemy likewiſe reſumed their 
former poſition, | | 


While C:eſar remained at this poſt, he received a reinforcement of 
four thouſand men, conſiſting chiefly of the ſick, who had been left 
behind the army in Italy, and who now joined their legions, together 
with a body of four hundred horſe, and a thouſand archers and 
ſlingers. With this acceſſion of ſtrength, he formed a deſign on Tegea, 
which was occupied by a detachment of the enemy, ſupported by the 
whole of their army, encamped at the diſtance of a few miles behind 
the town ; and having advanced, 1 in hopes to force or ſurpriſe it, about 

eight 
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eight miles on the plain, he was obſerved by Labienus and Scipio, who C er 
came forward, at the fame time, about four miles beyond their own — 


Ration, in order to fuſtain their detachment. Theſe conſiſting of 
four hundred horſe, divided themſelves on the right and the leſt of 
the town; and the main armies being formed in order of battle, with 
this poſt between them, Cæſar gave orders, that the party of horſe, 
which ventured to ſhew themſelves without the walls of Tegea, 
ſhould be attacked. The events which followed this firft encounter, 
brought into action ſeveral detached bodies, both of horſe and of 
foot, that were ſent from the different ſides to ſuſtain the parties en- 
gaged, but did not lead to any general or deciſive action; and both 
armies retired at night to their reſpective lines. 

In many of theſe partial engagements which happened in this cam- 
paign, Cæſar's cavalry gave way to that of the Africans. In one of 
their flights Cæſar met an officer, who was running away with his 
party, diener e took hold of his 

bridle, © You are wrong,” he faid, © for it is this way you muſt go 
to the enemy.” Even the legions ſtood greatly in awe of the Nu- 
midian irregulars, by whom they were, on many occaſions, ſur- 
priſed with ſome new feat of agility or cunning ; and they were 
conſiderably intimidated by the number and formidable appearance 
of the elephants, which they knew not how to withſtand. To fortify 


the minds of his men, and to prepare them to meet ſuch antagoniſts, 


Cæſar had a number of elephants brought to his camp, armed and 
harneſſed like thoſe of the enemy. He exerciſed his horſes in pre- 
ſence of theſe animals, taught his men in what places to ſtrike where 
the beaft was vulnerable, and how to elude their fury. He likewiſe 
made ſome change in the uſual exerciſe of the legion, ſuch as might 
the better qualify his men to baffle or repel the artful and deſultory 
attacks of the Numidians ; and as he frequently employed his regular 
| 04A foraging: parte he inured rams $6400 ene 
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Ly Caſual diſorder into which they might be thrown. To ſhow his own 


confidence in the ſuperiority. of his men, he frequently made an offer 
of battle on equal ground; and, in the manner that was, in their 
turns, common to both parties, drew a We of nnn from his 
enemy's declining to fight. 55 
In theſe operations the campaign drew. on to the middle of. be- 
bruary, and had laſted about five months; during this time Cæſar 
had ſurmounted very great difficulties, ariſing from the diſperſion of 
his fleet, the uncertainty of his communication with Italy, and the 
ſcarcity of proviſions in a country laid waſte er poſſeſſed by his ene- 
mies. He was now become maſter of many towns on the coaſt, and 
of a conſiderable extent of territory; but from the many objects which 
required his attention in different parts of the empire, he remained 
under great diſadvantage in ſupporting a dilatory war, in which it ap- 
peared that Scipio and Labienus were reſolved to perſiſt. In order, if 
poſſible, to break their meaſures, he formed a deſign upon Thapſus, 
their principal garriſon and ſea- port on the ſouthern boundaries of 
the province. With this view he decamped in the night from his 
ſtation near Agar, and directing his march to the ſouthward, arrived 
before Thapſus on the following day. As he had formerly, in order 
to ſecure his convoys againſt any attempts from thence, blocked up 
the harbour with his ſhips, he now ſeized all the avenues which led 
to the town, and inveſted it completely from the land. 
Scipio and Juba, greatly intereſted to preſerve a place of ſo much 
conſequence, put their armies in motion, and, to counteract that of 
Cæſar, followed him by the route of the hills. Seeing him inveſt 
Thapſus, they took their firſt poſts on two ſeparate heights, about 
eight miles from the town. Cæſar, with his uſual induſtry and diſpatch, 
executed lines both of circumvallation and of countervallation. By 
theſe lines, which were in the form of a creſcent, terminating at both 
ends in the ſea, he embraced the town, and propoſed to encamp his 
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army between them. Scipio was ſufficiently acquainted with the © H. F. 
. know, that there was near tile harbour a narrow channel. ⁊XE 
or ſalt- pit, ſeparated from the fea, by a ſecond beach or ſand-bank, 
which it was poſſible” the enemy might not have obſerved, and by 
Which he might ſtill have an entry to the town, or he able to throw 
in his ſuccours. He therefore advaneed with his whole army; 
and while he made a feint to interrupt Cæſar in the works he was 
carrying on, ſent a party to occupy the ſand- bank, or to throw them- 
ſelves into the town of Thapſus by that communication. Cæſar, how- 
ever, had already taken poſſeſſion of this paſſage, and ſhut it up 
with three ſeveral intrenchments or redoubts, ſo placed as to ſecure 
it at once 5 any nas har pte as well as attacks from 
bar field. 
The combined army, on being thus difa; peine of any commu- 
nication with the town of Thapſus, remained all the day under arms, 
and gave the enemy an opportunity, which he often affected to deſire, 
of terminating the war by battle. But Cæſar, either becauſe he had 
not ſuſſiciently fortified his intrenchments to ſecure his rear from the 
town, or becauſe he would not chuſe that moment to fight, when 
the enemy dene Fee to receive band 25 no advances to engage 
on that day. | Wy 
Scipio, remaining on — olgte; woll'ks refobic | . 
tion to encamp, and at break of day appeared to be forming the | | 


uſual 'intrenchments. Cæſar had then probably completed his own i 
works ; and thinking the opportunity fair, or being determined not 2 
to ſuffer the enemy to effect a lodgment in his preſence, he made | | | 
the uſual ſignal to prepare for action; and leaving a proper | 8 
force to man his intrenchments againft the town, drew out ttie re- Wy | 
mainder of his army to the field, ordered part of his fleet to get | | | 
under fail, to turn a head-land in the rear of the enemy; and as ſoon | | 
as the action began in front, to alarm them with ſhouts, or a feint, | | 
d 191 4itg | | * 
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=0Q0L land and to attack their rear, Having made theſe diſpoſitions, he 


* 


put his army in motion, and being come near, enough. to diſtinguiſh 


the poſture of the enemy, obſerved, that their main body Was 
already in order of battle, with the elephants diſpoſed on the wings; 


and that numerous parties were ſtill at work on the lines, within 


which they meant to encamp. IIe halted, and made a diſpoſition 
ſuitable to that of the enemy. His centre conſiſted of five legions, 


his wings each of four; the tenth and ſecond legions compoſed the 


right wing, the eighth and ninth compoſed the left, Five cohorts, 
together with the cavalry, were ſelected to ſupport the archers and 
lingers that were, to begin the attack on the enemy's elephants. 
Cæſar himſelf went round every diviſion on foot, exhorted the ve» 
terans to be mindful of the high reputation which they had to ſup- 
port, and recommended to the new levies to take example from thoſe 
who were already poſſeſſed of ſo much glory, and who were inſtructed 
by long experience, in the neee eee ANION battle 
againſt an enemy. 4 
While eee eee eee ee aa 
reel; they at one time retired behind their imperfect works, again 
changed their purpoſe, and- came back to their ground. Many of 
Czxfar's officers, and many of the veteran ſoldiers, well acquainted 
with this ſign of diſtraction and irreſolution, called aloud for the 
ſignal of battle. But he himſelf, poſſibly to whet their ardour, as 
well as to keep them in breath, again and again halted the whole 
line. | | 
In this ſituation of the two armies, Cæſar is ſaid to have been 
ſeized with a fit of the epilepſy, to which he was ſubject ; a diſeaſe | 
which, although it attacks the ſeats of underſtanding and of ſenſe, and 
ſuſpends, for a time, all the exerciſes of them in the moſt alarmiag 
manner, does not appear from this example to impair the faculties, 
nor to be inconſiſtent with their higheſt n, and their ableſt ex- 


ertions. 
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ertiotis, The report, however, is not conſiſtent with the narration C * 
of Hirtius. This hiſtorian, although he allows that the troops, in — 


the laſt part of their motion to engage, ated without any orders; and 
while Cæſar wiſhed them to advance more deliberately, that they 11004 
a trumpet on the right to ſound the ufual charge, and that the whole 


line, without any other ſignal, overwhelming by force all the officers 


who ventured to oppoſe them, continued to ruſh on the enemy: yet 
he obſerves that Cæſar, inſtead of being out of condition to act, took his 
reſolution to excite an ardour which he could not reſtrain ; and, in or- 


der that he might bring his whole army at onee with united force into 
action, commanded all his trumpets to ſound, and himſelf, mounting 
on horſeback, rode up with the foremoſt ranks. The battle began 
on the right, where the enemy's elephants being galled with a ſhower 
of arrows and ſtones, reeled back on the troops that were poſted to 


ſuſtain them, trod part of the infantry under foot, and broke over 
the unfiniſhed intrenchments in their rear. 

The left of Scipio's army being thus routed, the main body ſoon 
after gave way; and the whole fled to the camp which they had 


formerly occupied; but in their flight, being thrown into the utmoſt 
confuſion, and ſeparated from their officers, they arrived at the place to 


which they fled, without any perſon of rank to rally or command 
them. In this ſtate of conſternation they threw down their arms, and 
attempted to take refuge in the camp of their Numidian ally. But 
this being already in poſſeſſion of the enemy, they continued their 
flight to the neareſt heights ; and heing without arms, awaited their 
fate in a ſtate of helpleſs deſpair. When they ſaw the troops that 
purſued them advance, they made figns of ſubmiſſion, and faluted 
the victors with a ſhout ; but in vain. They were inſtantly at- 


tacked by the victorious army of Czfar, who, though affecting 


clemency on former occaſions, now ſeemed to be actuated with 
a paroxiſm of rage and thirſt of blood; contrary to the orders 
SY, We” and: 
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"BY and intreaties of their ans they put the whole of this unarmed 
= auc defenceleſs multitude to the ſword. © They are ſaid, on this oc- 


caſion, to have ſeized the opportunity of ſatiating their revenge on 


ſome of their own officers who had offended them. One was actually 


murdered, another, being wounded, fled to Cæſar for protection; 
and many perſons of diſtinction, Senators and Roman Knights, ob- 
ſerving their danger, thought proper to withdraw to ſome place of 
concealment, till the preſent fury of the troops ſhould abate. 

In the beginning of this memorable action, the garriſon of Thap- 
ſus had fallied, but were repulſed with loſs. When the conteſt was 
over, Cæſar, to induce the town to ſurrender, diſplayed the trophies 
of victory; but had no anſwer. On. the following day, he drew up 
his army under the walls of the town ; and in that place pronounced 
his thanks to the legions for their behaviour, and, without any re- 
proach for the diſorder and cruelty of the preceding day, declared 


what were to be the rewards which he intended, at a proper time, for. 


the veterans; and, by ſome immediate mark of his favour, diſtinguiſhed 
a few who had ſignalized themſelves. He appointed Caius Ru- 
bellius, with three legions, to continue the ſiege of Thapſus, and 
Cn. Domitius, with two others, to reduce Tyſdra; and having ſent 
forward M. Meſſala, with a body of horſe on the road to Vrica, he 


himſelf followed with the remainder-of the army. 


At Utica were aſſembled, from every part of the empire, all who 
were obnoxious to Cæſar, or who, from a zeal for the republic, had 
refuſed to ſubmit to his power. On the third day after the battle, 


towards night, a perſon who had eſcaped from the field of 


battle coming to Utica, this unhappy convention of citizens was. 
ſtruck with the greateſt alarm. Under the effects of - their. con- 
ſternation, chey met in the ſtreets, ran to the gates, and again 
returned to their habitations. They crowded together in the 
public places, and ſeparated byturns, ag paſſed the night in extreme 
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 evnfuſion. Cato repreſented to them, that the accounts they re- 
ceived might be. exaggerated, and endeavoured to compoſe their 


fears, As ſoon as it was day he called them together, and laid before 


them a ſtate of the place, of the works, military ſtores, proviſions, 
arms, and numbers of men; and having commended the zeal, which 


they had hitherto ſhown in defence of the republic, exhorted them 


now to make the proper uſe of the means they ſtill had of defending 
themſelves, or at leaſt of making their peace in a body: declared, 
that if they were inclined to ſubmit to the victor, he ſhould impute 
their conduct to neceſſity ; but if they were determined to reliſt, he 
ſhould reſerve his ſword for the laſt ſtake of the republic, and ſhare 
with them in the conſequences of a refolution, which he ſhould love 
and admire. He contended, that they were now to conſider them- 
ſelves as aſſembled, not in Utica, but in Rome; © That the force of 
* the republic was yet great, and might till, as on former occaſions, 
* riſe again from its ruins ; that the forces of Cæſar mult fill be diſ- 
"Þ trated or ſeparate, to make head againſt enemies who were ap+- 
4 pearing in different parts of the empire; that in Spain his own 
« army had deſerted from him, and the whole province had de- 


«* clared for the ſons of Pompey ; that Rome, the head of the com- 


„ monwealth, was yet erect, and would not bend under the yoke of 


« a tyrant; that his enemies were multiplying while he ſeemed to J 


© deſtroy them; that his own example ſhould inſtru them; or 
* rather, that the courage which he exerted in the paths of guilt and 


« of infamy, ſhould animate thoſe who were about, either to die with 


% honour, or to ſecure for their country bleſſings in which they 
_ * themſelves were to ſhare.” At this afſembly a reſolution was ac- 
- eordingly taken to defend the city of Utica, and numbers of ſlaves, 
who were ſet free by their maſters for this purpoſe, were armed and 
inrolled: But it ſoon appeared, that the aſſembly conſiſted of perſons 


unable to perſiſt in this reſolution, and who were preparing ſeparately 
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"FORE to merit the favour of the conqueror by an intire and/earty fubmif. 
— fion. They ſoon made a general profeſſion of this deſign, exprefſet 


= — 


their veneration of Cato; but confeſſed, that they were not qualified 
to act with him in ſo arduous a ſcene; aſſured him, that if they were 
permitted to ſend a meſſage to Cæſar, the firſt object of it ſhould be 
to intercede for his ſafety; and that, if they could not obtain it, they 
ſhould accept of no quarter for themſelves. Cato no longer oppoſed 
their intentions; but ſaid, that he himſelf muſt not be included in 


their treaty ; that he knew not of any right Cæſar had to difpoſe f 


his perſon; that what had hitherto happened in the war only ſerved 
to convict Cæſar of deſigns which were often imputed to him, and 
which he always denied, He will now, at leaſt, own, he id, 
that his opponents had reaſon for all the en they luggeſted 
againſt him. 

While matters were in this ſtate, a party of Scipio? s horſe, which 
had eſcaped from the field of battle, appeared at the gates of the town, 
and were with difficulty, by Cato's intreaties, hindered from putting 
every Roman, who offered to ſubmit to Cæſar, as well as the inha- 
bitants of the place, to the ſword. Being diverted from this act of 
violence, and furniſhed with ſome money for their immediate ſubſiſt⸗ 
ence, they continued their retreat. Moſt of the Senators, who were 


preſent, took ſhipping, and eſcaped. Lucius Cæſar undertock to carry 


to his kinſman a petition from ſuch of the Roman citizens as remain- 
ed; and ſaid to Cato, at parting, that he would gladly fall at the 
victor's feet to make hit peace. To which Cato anſwered, If I 
« were diſpoſed to make my peace with Czfar, I ſhould repair to 
e him in perſon ; but I have done him no wrong, I am not an ob- 
« ject of his pardon, and ſhall not requeſt what it were inſolence in 
« him to offer me as a favour,” He, however, on. this occaſion, 


obſerved to his own ſon, that it would not become him to leave his 


father. At a fit time,” he ſaid, © you will put yourſelf on the 
S111 ; * viftor's 
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e but do not take part in public affiirs; Fr as T7 4. 
5 eee eee it would be proper for you to act. . 
*And.why/! fade young man, „ will you not take the ene 
4 of the / victor d elemeney for-yourlelf, as well as for me? © Pwras 
« pt to freedom, hie fal, « and cannot, in my did age, be re⸗ 
4 coneilect to ſervitude. For you theſe times were deſtined; and i 
may become you to ſubmit to your fate.” Having paſſed the day ; 
in aiding his friends to procure the means of their eſcape, he w 
to the bath; and ſupped as uſual, without any marks of dejection 18 
affectation of eaſe; and being retired to his chamberyafter ſome time 
Which he employed in reading, he killed himſelf. His attendants, 
upon hearing a noiſe which alarmed them, burſt open the door, 
and would have dreſſed the wound, but he tore it up with his band, 5 
and expired i in making this effort”, Every one, through the day, 
124 been anxious to know what was the deſign which Cato covered 
under the appearance of ſo much concern for others, and of ſo little care 
for himſelf. On the firſt report of his death, multitudes crowded to 
the door of his eh and gave the moſt unfeigned demonſtrations : 


Cato died in the vigour ; of 5 under ffty; he was nig warm 
and affectionate in his temper; comiprehenſive, impartial, and ſtrongly 
poſſeſſed with, the love of mankind... But, in his conduct, probably 
became independent of paſſion of any ſort, and choſe what was juſt * 
on its n account. He profeſſed to believe, with the ſect whoſe | 
tenets he embraced, that it might or might; not, in particular cir- 
cumſtances, be expedient for a man to preſexye-or lay down his life; 
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